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INTRODUCTION 


Riccardo Chiaradonna, Franco Trabattoni 


Greek Neoplatonism! is among the most metaphysically and theologi- 
cally oriented traditions in Western philosophy. This is a widely agreed 
and somewhat uncontroversial assumption. Consequently, Neoplatonists 
had little (or no) interest in the philosophical understanding of nature: or 
so scholars argued, until a couple of decades ago. There is almost no place 
for Neoplatonic natural philosophy in the highly influential chapters on 
Plotinus and Proclus of Hegel’s Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie; 
similarly, Zeller does not discuss Plotinus’ and Proclus! views on the 
sensible world in depth. To consider а more recent example, Emile 
Bréhier's book La philosophie de Plotin neglects Plotinus’ view of bodies 
and nature.? Such omissions might appear somewhat justified: after all, 
in Enn. V1 [10] 7.49, Plotinus claims that ‘divine beings! extend up 
to the Soul; what occurs below the Soul occurs outside divine reali- 
ties, е. beyond what may be taken as the focus of Plotinus’ thought." 


1 Following convention, we here employ *Neoplatonism' as a convenient label for 
Greek philosophy from Plotinus down to the 6th century CE. Widespread use of this 
expression, however, should not conceal two important facts. (1) ‘Neoplatonism’ is a 
modern historical category, which dates from the 18th century (for a concise overview 
see Halfwassen [2004] 12-13): late-antique Platonists did not regard themselves as 
*Neoplatonists'. (2) Platonism from Plotinus to Damascius is a highly differentiated 
philosophical tradition: Neoplatonic authors certainly share some important features 
in common (eg the reception of Aristotle’s writings, the theological interpretation of 
Plato's Parmenides, etc.), but these similarities should not prevent us from recognizing 
the underlying differences in their thought. See Praechter [1910]: whatever the plau- 
sibility of Praechter's more specific conclusions, his methodological stance remains 
perfectly valid. 

? See Hegel (1965) 37—92; Zeller (1923) 598-627 (Plotinus); 869-874 (Proclus). Sig- 
nificantly, Schelling, whose conception of nature has often been paralleled with that 
of Plotinus, was only superficially acquainted with the Enneads. On the reception of 
Plotinus in the German Romantic and Idealistic movement, see Beierwaltes (2004). 

3 See Bréhier (1928) (see, however, Bréhiers’ ‘Appendice’ ‘Le monde sensible et la 
matière’, pp. 189-207). 

* See Bréhier (1928) v: *... nous arrêtons là où, selon son expression, “s’arrétent les 
choses divines", c'est-à-dire à l'àme, au-dessous de laquelle il n'y a plus que le désordre 
et la laideur de la matière’. 
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A further example is provided by Heinrich Dórrie's book Porphyrios? Sym- 
mikta Zetemata, to this day one of the most detailed studies of Porphyry's 
philosophy. Notoriously, the notion of the ‘bodiless’ is assigned a crucial 
position in Porphyry's ontology, which includes both immanent-physical 
and separate-metaphysical incorporeal entities. Yet Dórrie's peremptory 
conclusion is that for Plotinus and Porphyry immanent incorporeal 
qualities are of no ‘ontological interest'? Again, a similar conclusion 
might appear legitimate: Plotinus and Porphyry are (Neo)platonists; as 
such, they seek transcendence and have no interest in the dark realm 
of bodies and matter. While their discussion of what belongs to this 
realm should not be ignored completely, it can be regarded as little 
more than a marginal feature of their philosophies. 

Bréhier's and Dórrie's works are old and somewhat outdated, as their 
overall interpretations have substantially been revised.? It should also 
be noted that neglect of the historical and philosophical significance 
of Neoplatonic natural philosophy is not a universal feature of the 
older generation of scholars: Shlomo Pines! seminal contributions are 
there to prove it.’ And yet, the abovementioned tendency to minimise 
the significance of natural philosophy within Greek Neoplatonism 
can still be seen to reflect communis opinio. According to this perspec- 
tive, if Neoplatonism deserves to be made the object of historical and 
philosophical enquiry, it is by no means on account of its analysis of 
physical reality. To counter this suggestion, at least two general remarks 
can be formulated. The first is a mere factual point: if Neoplatonists 
were not interested in physics, why did they devote so much time and 
energy to the philosophical analysis of the sensible world? According to 
Porphyry, a whole Ennead (the second one) collects Plotinus’ treatises on 
‘physics’ (V Plot. 24 37): this fact alone suggests that the subject was not 
of minor importance for Plotinus. The presence of natural philosophy 
in Plotinus! works, however, 1s far more pervasive than what Porphyry's 
editorial choices suggests: extensive discussions on matter, nature, physi- 
cal motion and bodies are scattered throughout the enneadic corpus, 


? See Dórrie (1959) 183. 

5 This might come across as a harsh assessment, especially as far as Bréhier's work 
is concerned. It is worth noting that Bréhier's treatment of the intelligible world is still 
extremely valuable; furthermore, his introductory Notices to Plotinus! treatises, which 
feature in the translated edition of the Enneads published by Les Belles Lettres, provide 
a magisterial (and often unsurpassed) synopsis of Plotinus’ philosophy. 

7 See the papers collected in Pines (1986). 
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from the first Ennead (see e.g. the celebrated treatment of matter in I 8 
[51]) to the sixth (see the discussion of physical substance and motion 
in treatises VI 1-3 [42-44] On the Genera of Being). Porphyry devoted 
an entire commentary to Aristotle's Physics (cf. 119-161 E Smith); and 
although Porphyry's works have largely been lost, those which survive, 
either in their entirety or in fragments, feature substantial discussions 
on the structure of natural beings and their principles. Among later 
authors, Proclus extensive commentary on Plato's Timaeus and the 
whole corpus of Neoplatonic commentaries on Aristotle's physical 
works provide sufficient evidence to suggest that natural philosophy 
was far from a marginal subject in Greek Neoplatonism. While the 
fact that Neoplatonists developed a political philosophy can still (if 
maybe unjustifiedly) be regarded as controversial? the fact that they 
developed a philosophy of nature (or, rather, several concurrent Platonic 
or Platonising philosophies of nature) 1s both evident and undeniable. 
The second remark that can be made is a conceptual one: the fact that 
Neoplatonists were interested in metaphysics does not imply that they 
ignored physics. This traditional assessment might even be reversed: a 
committed metaphysical philosopher will not ignore physics; rather, he 
will do his best to prove that a satisfying account of the natural world 
can only be reached by positing metaphysical causes. Metaphysics, 
then, can also function (and did function in Greek Neoplatonism) as a 
powerful tool towards the understanding of the physical world. Neo- 
platonic speculations on causality, change, space and motion provide 
ample evidence to support this claim. 

As noted above, Bréhier's and Dórrie's assessments are now out- 
dated. It 1s certainly the case that in the last 20—25 years, scholars have 
increasingly focused on the natural philosophy of Greek Neoplatonism. 
Several specialists are responsible for this change of attitude; among 
them is Richard Sorabji, who contributed more than anyone else to the 
study of this topic. Two aspects of his scientific work can be singled 
out. Firstly, Sorabji has devoted a number of seminal studies to ancient 
physical theories: these studies neither neglect late-antique thought nor 
treat it in isolation, but acknowledge it as an integral part of the ancient 
philosophy of nature. Sorabji has also stressed the impressive historical 
and philosophical legacy of late-antique natural philosophy in both 


* For a challenging account of the Neoplatonic political thought see O'Meara 
(2003). 
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Eastern and Western philosophical traditions, both in the Middle Ages 
and beyond.’ Secondly, Sorabji has drawn attention to the Neoplatonic 
commentators on Aristotle, whose writings are the largest (and were, 
until recent times, the most neglected) philosophical corpus of the ancient 
world. ‘Aristotelianism’ and *Neoplatonism' were (and occasionally still 
are) regarded as alternative historical categories. At least from a histori- 
cal point of view, this 1s simply misleading: from Porphyry onward, all 
Neoplatonic philosophers, to varying degrees, argued in favour of the 
philosophical harmony between Plato and Aristotle; providing a detailed 
interpretation of Aristotle’s treatises was a significant way for them of 
being ‘Platonists’.'° Plotinus too, who according to some interpreters did 
not share the harmonising attitude of his disciple,'’ constantly employs 
Aristotelian and Peripatetic concepts in his writing: the philosophical 
framework of the Enneads cannot be understood outside this extensive 
confrontation with Aristotle (and Aristotelian commentators). In the long 
run, Sorabji’s intuitions proved influential: Neoplatonic philosophy of 
nature is now the focus of several studies, and scholarship on ancient 
Neoplatonic commentators 1s flourishing. Some 20 years ago, Michael 
Frede provocatively wrote that late-antique thought was usually (albeit 
unjustifiedly) regarded as ‘philosophically boring, if not repellent'."? 
One of the major changes to have occurred in this field of scholarly 
interest lies precisely in the radical modification of such an attitude 
among increasing numbers of specialists. 

Much work remains to be done in order to provide an adequate 
understanding of the historical and philosophical depth of Greek Neo- 
platonism. A huge corpus of texts exists, which requires both time and 
effort to be adequately scrutinized. The workshop ‘Physics and Philoso- 
phy of Nature in Greek Neoplatonism', held at Il Ciocco (Castelvecchio 
Pascoli) in June 2006, was conceived as a further contribution in this 
direction. The title requires some explanation. From the perspective 
of ancient thought, ‘physics’ and ‘philosophy of nature’ are largely 
equivalent expressions; yet, they may be seen to convey two different 


? T only refer to Sorabji (1983) and (1988). 

10 See Sorabji (1990) 3—4; on Porphyry's views on the harmony between Plato and 
Aristotle see Karamanolis (2006). 

" On Plotinus critical attitude toward Aristotle see, for example, Wurm (1973). For 
a more philo-aristotelian account of Plotinus’ philosophy see Horn (1995). 

? See Frede (1987) xx. 
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meanings (or at least different nuances). While the term ‘physics’ may 
simply refer to the ‘understanding of nature’, the expression ‘philosophy 
of nature' can be taken to allude to the place of the understanding of 
nature within a more comprehensive philosophical discourse (which 
also includes, among other things, metaphysics, theology and the theory 
of soul). The title ‘physics and philosophy of nature’ aims to convey 
the idea that these two perspectives are not separable in Greek Neo- 
platonism. Firstly, the understanding of nature is an integral part of 
Greek Neoplatonism in all of its historical and conceptual varieties from 
Plotinus to Simplicius. Secondly, the understanding of nature cannot 
be isolated from the main philosophical tenets of Neoplatonism (such 
as the doctrine of being and theory of metaphysical causes). 

Late-antique understanding of the natural world, it may be argued, 
involved a sort of ‘physical instantiation’ of metaphysical principles. The 
legacy of Plato’s Timaeus was substantial in this respect: as the papers 
collected in this volume suggest, this dialogue was certainly the most 
important ‘source’ for Neoplatonic natural philosophy. However, one 
should not conclude that the understanding of nature on the part of 
Greek Neoplatonists was little more than a perpetual exegesis of the 
Timaeus. From the factual point of view, it is worth stressing that Plato's 
Timaeus is far from the only source to have inspired the Neoplatonic 
philosophy of nature: as previously noted, Aristotle's natural writings 
(and Metaphysics) also played a prominent role. It is worth noting, in 
this regard, that while Plotinus’ conception of the physical world is 
deeply indebted to the Timaeus (the presence of which is ubiquitous in 
the Enneads), the concepts Plotinus employs reveal marked Aristotelian 
and Peripatetic features (by contrast, they show almost no trace of the 
mathematical background of the Timaeus). Plotinus’ Platonic doctrine of 
the sensible world is actually built with Aristotelian bricks, used within 
a different philosophical framework (and this 1s the reason why the dis- 
cussion of Aristotle plays such an important role in the Enneads). Such 
a conclusion holds a fortiori for Neoplatonists from Porphyry onward, 
who believed in the ‘harmony of Plato and Aristotle’ and often wrote 
extensive commentaries on Aristotle’s physical treatises. 

More generally, it is important to note that the reception of Plato and 
Aristotle among late-antique authors is not separable from the reception 
of the previous commentary traditions on Plato and Aristotle. A cursory 
reading of Alains Segonds’ Index Général in Festugiére’s translation of 
Proclus’ т Timaeum suffices to illustrate the extent of Proclus’ reception 
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of both Aristotle and the previous exegetical tradition on Plato.? In 
turn, the reception of Aristotle was deeply influenced by the work of 
previous commentators: for example, Plotinus’ and Porphyry's Aristotle 
was, at least partly, that of Alexander of Aphrodisias. The importance 
of the theory of the immanent essential form in the thought of Plo- 
tnus and Porphyry is likely to depend on Alexander’s ‘essentialistic’ 
reading of Aristotle." Plato, Aristotle and the exegetical traditions on 
Plato and Aristotle, then, may be regarded as the main philosophical 
sources of late-antique natural philosophy; however, they are by no 
means the only ones. Itis a matter of intrinsic philosophical interest and 
of great historical significance that authors such as Ptolemy or Galen 
and the Stoic tradition also played a significant (albeit secondary) role 
and shaped the philosophical background of the Neoplatonists. The 
interpretation of Plato and the systematic development of a Platonic 
conception of nature based on the Timaeus might then be envisaged as 
the crossroad between several sources. 

The above suggestions might easily lead to the traditional charge of 
‘eclecticism’, on which a few words need to be spent. A few cursory 
remarks can suffice to disprove this charge. Indeed, Greek Neoplatonists 
never aimed to develop a ‘hybrid’ Platonism: the Porphyrean principle 
according to which Plato and Aristotle are in agreement does not imply 
that Porphyry aimed to develop a composite doctrine where the best 
parts of Plato's philosophy were merged with the best parts of that of 
Aristotle. Neoplatonic philosophers aimed to be Platonic: they were not 
‘eclectic’ from this point of view. However, remarks like these—some- 
what reminiscent of Paul Moraux’ well-known analysis of ‘orthodoxy’ 
in imperial Platonism!—are not entirely satisfying. From a strictly 
philosophical point of view, intentions are not always a good criterion 
of assessment: eclecticism is not merely a psychological attitude (assur- 
edly, no Neoplatonist was eclectic from this point of view): eclecticism 
may also be regarded as a conceptual feature. From this point of view, 
it might be argued that, despite their intentions, Greek Neoplatonists, or 
at least some Neoplatonists, were unable to develop a unified concep- 


13 See Segonds (1968). 

14 Interesting evidence for this is provided by the widespread survival in the Neopla- 
tonic tradition from Plotinus onwards of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ doctrine that ‘parts 
of substances are substances’. On Alexander of Aphrodisias’ thesis see Rashed (2007a) 
42—52; on its use at the hands of Plotinus and Porphyry see Chiaradonna (20053). 

5 See Moraux (1984) xxii; 445—448. On the historiographical notion of ‘eclecticism’ 
and its limits see too Donini (19883). 
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tion of reality: what they provided might simply have been a (rather 
clumsy) synthesis or Juxtaposition of different philosophical tenets. Only 
an in-depth philosophical analysis of Greek Neoplatonism can provide 
a satisfying answer to such questions. Accordingly, it 1s not sufficient to 
focus on the ‘sources’ of Neoplatonic natural philosophy: rather, it is 
necessary to address the question of whether such sources were uncriti- 
cally collected and juxtaposed, or whether, on the contrary, their use 
occurred within a well-defined conceptual and philosophical framework. 
As will be emphasised below, the papers collected in this volume make 
a strong case in favour of the second hypothesis: that well-defined con- 
ceptual and philosophical co-ordinates shaped the Neoplatonic use of 
sources, and that the Neoplatonic attitude toward previous traditions 
was informed by these philosophical tenets. 

These remarks lead to a related issue, that of the ‘exegetical char- 
acter' of Neoplatonism. An impressive trend in recent Neoplatonic 
studies focuses on late-antique curricula, on the methods of exegesis, on 
the agenda behind the reading of texts in late-antique philosophical 
schools.'^ The results of these studies are highly significant and paint 
a detailed and challenging picture of both Neoplatonic philosophical 
culture and its legacy. However, one should not be led to conclude that 
Neoplatonism was a dogmatic tradition, in which the notion of ‘exegesis’ 
suffices to explain the genesis of philosophical ideas. The late-antique 
concept of exegesis is rather more complex: as it cannot be made the 
focus of detailed discussion here, suffice it to say that a mutual relation 
existed within Neoplatonism between exegesis and philosophy. On the 
one hand, the exegesis of authoritative texts shaped the genesis of philo- 
sophical ideas; but on the other, it was the structure of philosophical 
ideas that shaped the exegesis of the authoritative texts." It is for this 
reason that different Platonic authors provided alternative philosophical 
interpretations of the same authorities: merely to invoke their diverse 
methods of exegesis in this context would be insufficient. Once again, 
it Is worth stressing that investigation of the sources of late-antique 
authors 1s only a part (albeit an important part) of a broader research 
focusing on the philosophy of Greek Neoplatonism. 


16 


With regard to the ongoing debate see the papers collected in D'Ancona (2007). 
17 Something similar occurs in Alexander of Aphrodisias: on his concept of exegesis 
see the interesting remarks in Rashed (20072) 1-6. 
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In order to provide a critical assessment of Neoplatonic natural 
philosophy, two general questions may be singled out: firstly, whether 
Neoplatonic authors ever proved capable of developing a unified 
conception of physical reality; secondly, if such an overall conception 
was (at least in principle) capable of providing rational explanations 
concerning natural phenomena in all their complexity.'? We will come 
back to these questions after a short overview of the articles collected 
in the present volume. 


II 


The papers presented in this book cover three centuries of natural phi- 
losophy from Plotinus to the late-antique commentators on Aristotle. As 
noted above, Neoplatonism did not emerge from a vacuum: its doctrines 
were significantly shaped by the reception of previous traditions. This 
reception was an elaborate process. The first two papers, by Marwan 
Rashed and Riccardo Chiaradonna, focus on the relation between the 
Neoplatonic philosophy of nature and some previous physical works and 
doctrines. Both contributions consider the philosophical transformations 
brought about by Neoplatonism and emphasise the differences between 
late-antique thought on nature and its antecedents. 

Rashed examines Simplicius’ claim (Un Cael. 20.11—12 and 20.21) that 
Xenarchus, Ptolemy and Plotinus reacted against Aristotle's theory of 
elemental motions and maintained that elements in their natural status 
either rest or move in circle (cf. the parallel testimony on Ptolemy and 
Plotinus in Procl., т Tim. IV 3.114.24—115.2). Rashed argues that, 
despite their superficial similarities, the views of Xenarchus, Ptolemy 
and Plotinus are based on radically different assumptions. Xenarchus' 
doctrines were part of an exegetical project which aimed to simplify 
Aristotle's cosmology in order to solve some of its more aporetic aspects. 
Ptolemy's conception on the motion of celestial bodies, by contrast, 
represents a refinement of Aristotle's cosmology and does not involve the 
rejection of the fifth element. Finally, Plotinus’ markedly anti-Aristotelian 
views on celestial bodies (cf. II 2 [17] and II 1 [40]) are determined 
by his overall philosophical assumptions on the status of motion and 


18 The two questions are conveniently addressed in the paper by Alessandro Linguiti 
published in this volume. 
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on the causality of the soul. Simplicius! assessment, therefore, should 
be regarded as misleading. According to Rashed, the testimonies of 
Simplicius and Proclus were probably shaped by a conscious polemi- 
cal strategy: both authors aimed to group authorities in order to react 
against the most anti-Platonic aspects of Aristotle’s cosmology. The 
reservations expressed by the Athenian Neoplatonists against Aristotle, 
however, were limited to isolated aspects of his philosophy and substan- 
tially different from Plotinus! radically anti-Aristotelian stance. 

Physics is not separable from the basic philosophical assumptions of 
Greek Neoplatonism: the Neoplatonic conception of nature is closely 
intertwined with metaphysics and ontology. The reception of Galen’s 
works offers some interesting insights in this respect. Chiaradonna 
focuses on Galen’s lost treatise On Demonstration and its reception in 
late Antiquity. His paper is divided into two parts: the first outlines the 
aims and structure of Galen’s lost treatise; the second focuses on the 
reception of Galen’s work among later authors (especially the Neopla- 
tonic commentators on Aristotle). The general conclusion reached by 
Chiaradonna is that Galen is still deeply indebted to the Hellenistic 
philosophical traditions: epistemology is assigned a prominent position 
in his writing, while ontology is almost completely neglected. Changes 
instead occurred between the end of the 2nd century and the 3rd 
century CE (the age of Alexander of Aphrodisias and Plotinus), when 
the Hellenistic legacy came to an end, and ontology and metaphysics 
found new prominence. Galen’s reception among later authors (The- 
mistius, Simplicius, perhaps Plotinus) shows that his epistemological 
doctrines were adapted and criticised within a different philosophical 
framework. 

The transition from the 2nd to the 3rd century CE can thus be seen 
to mark a crucial turn in the history of ancient philosophy? Plotinus is 
certainly the most important figure of the period. His natural philosophy 
is part of his ontology, while physics is envisaged in the Enneads as the 
‘ontology of the natural world’. George Karamanolis’ paper focuses 
on the notions of ‘quality’ and ‘immanent form’ in Plotinus! theory 
of sensible substance. Several studies have recently been devoted to 
Plotinus’ reception of Aristotle's substance: Karamanolis takes up the 
scholarly debate and provides a fresh assessment of some difficult Plo- 
ошап passages (П.6 [17] 2-3; VL2 [43] 14; VI.3 [44] 8). As Karamanolis 


19 See Frede (1999b) 793-797. 
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points out, Plotinus conceives of ‘quality’ in both a narrow and a wide 
sense. In the wide sense, all features of a sensible entity, according to 
Plotinus, represent qualities. But in a narrower and stricter sense, only 
accidental features are qualities, while immanent Forms contribute to 
the coming to being of something. Plotinus conceives of immanent 
forms as resulting from the activity of Aoyou, the intelligible forming 
principles. Yet immanent Forms merely resemble Aoyou: they are like 
them and in this sense can be described as novotntes. Karamanolis 
stresses the originality of Plotinus’ conception with respect to that of 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 

Robbert M. van den Berg focuses on Plotinus’ view of the physical 
world in the wider context of his epistemology. In some passages (Ш.7 
[45] 1.1-10; 12.27-52; VI.5 [23] 1.1-14), Plotinus adopts the Hellenistic 
terminology for ‘common notions’; later Neoplatonists such as Porphyry, 
Augustine and Proclus made use of similar concepts. Van den Berg 
outlines the role of Neoplatonic common notions for the understanding 
of the natural world and provides a comprehensive interpretation of 
this theory within Plotinus’ (and Proclus’) metaphysics. Both Plotinus 
and Proclus distinguish between two types of common notions. Both 
philosophers speak of notions that derive from our experience of the 
physical world and coincide with the ordinary meaning of words. Such 
notions are based on our perception rather than on the metaphysi- 
cal cause of phenomena; accordingly, they should be contrasted with 
another set of common notions that result from our contact with meta- 
physical reality. Articulation of these notions may indeed yield insight 
into the essence of things. The first type of common notion serves to 
test the validity of a theory: while these notions are not essential, any 
theory that fails to do justice to them is wrong, because it fails to ‘save 
the phenomena’. 

The conception of causality lies at the very basis of Neoplatonic 
philosophy of nature. This issue is tackled in the papers of Christian 
Wildberg and Chiara Russi. Wildberg focuses on Plotinus’ celebrated 
treatise Ш.8 [30] On Nature and Contemplation and sets Plotinus’ radical 
‘spiritualization’ of the physical world within the context of his overall 
account of causality. Wildberg shows that Plotinus’ natural philosophy 
provides a highly original synthesis of ‘bottom up’ and ‘top down’ 
accounts of causality. Since the whole realm of nature animates and 
regulates the world of phenomena by contemplating that which is 
above it, the top-down process of emanation is fielded by a bottom-up 
response of the lower hypostasis. Such general remarks facilitate the 
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discussion of Plotinus’ controversial statements about nature's (produc- 
tive) contemplation (0gopío) in II.8 [30]. Wildberg singles out the 
multiple questions addressed by Plotinus in Ш.8 [30] 1.18-24. What 
is the cognitive activity of earth and plants? 2. How can we under- 
stand the products of nature as products of a cognitive évépyetor, i.e. 
how does the Ogopío in nature function? 3. How does nature come to 
possess this kind of contemplation? 4. How is it to be understood that 
nature produces on account of another contemplation which it does 
not possess? Wildberg shows how Plotinus develops these issues in the 
rest of the treatise. 

Russi describes the natural philosophies of Plotinus and Proclus 
within the broader framework of their theories of causality. She stresses 
the divergences between the two philosophers and argues against the 
suggestion that Neoplatonism is a homogeneous strain of thought that 
progressed from Plotinus to Proclus as if from the implicit to the explicit. 
Plotinus’ special causal ‘dualism’ consists in a progressive separation 
of the external activities of the same immaterial cause. Furthermore, 
Plotinus does not conceive of production as a consequence of causal 
perfection; he also stresses the phenomenal (and non-ontological) nature 
of sensible objects. Proclus diverges from Plotinus in all of these points: 
he conceives of all that comes into being as resulting from the combi- 
nation of an active, or perfect, and a receptive, or imperfect, potency; 
he understands production as a sign of power; he regards nature as a 
hypostatic level provided with an essence of its own. While Plotinus 
radically criticizes hylomorphism, Proclus’ conception of causality can 
be regarded as an adaptation of hylomorphic principles within the 
Platonic framework of derivationist metaphysics. 

Alessandro Linguiti examines the issue of nature and fate in Neo- 
platonism. Proclus' short treatise De Providentia Et Fato 1s the main focus 
of his discussion, which provides an in-depth analysis of some key con- 
cepts developed in this work (in particular, the relation between nature, 
fate, providence and necessity). Such an investigation aims to outline 
some general features of the Neoplatonic conception of the physical 
world. As Linguiti shows in detail, the Neoplatonic ‘natural order is 
not an independent order, separate from transcendent divine causes; 
rather, bodies and their qualities must be regarded as the corporeal 
appearance of divine causes. Accordingly Proclus posits not two or 
more distinct orders, but only one order, capable of assuming differ- 
ent shapes, according to different ontic levels. Proclus’ De Providentia is 
deeply influenced by Peripatetic concepts, here made to fit a different 
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philosophical framework. The existing parallels between the Aristotelian 
conception of nature and providence and that of the Peripatetics (par- 
ticularly Alexander of Aphrodisias) proves highly revealing. 

As noted above, Plato's Timaeus and Aristotle's Physics were the main 
‘sources’ for Neoplatonic natural philosophy. Jan Opsomer presents a 
detailed investigation on the interaction of Aristotelian and Platonic 
elements in Proclus’ theory of motion. His treatment includes detailed 
discussions of specific passages from Proclus! Elementatio Physica (one of 
the most neglected works in the Proclean corpus), as well as from Proclus’ 
commentaries on Euclides and on Plato's Timaeus. Opsomer shows that 
Proclus combines Plato's and Aristotle's arguments in favour of a first 
cause of motion, adopts the Platonic notion of spiritual motion, and 
accepts Aristotle’s kinematics as an analysis of the conditions of physical 
motion. The theory of causality emerges again as the focal point of 
Proclus’ natural philosophy. Proclus remains faithful to the Neoplatonic 
axiom that all true causes are incorporeal, and that material causes are 
merely auxiliary. Accordingly, his investigation into physical motion leads 
straight to the spiritual realm. This philosophical project, however, 1s 
not devoid of difficulties: Opsomer outlines the problems resulting from 
Proclus! combination of Plato's and Aristotle’s arguments for a first cause 
of motion; furthermore, he focuses on the problems associated with the 
concept of spiritual motion, especially those due to the application to 
spiritual motion of notions such as continuity and divisibility. 

Proclus’ views on matter and necessity are the focus of Gerd Van 
Riel's article. Van Riel aims to elucidate how Proclus envisages the 
interaction between order-giving divinity and the substrate of its opera- 
tion. An extremely complex picture emerges: for Proclus! reading of 
Plato's Timaeus involves the distinction of several levels of ‘substrate’ 
and ‘necessity’. It is only by unravelling these many stages of necessity 
and substrates that Proclus’ hierarchical world-view (particularly at 
its lowest stages) can adequately be elucidated. Van Riel argues that 
Proclus’ hermeneutics of the Timaeus require the introduction of ele- 
ments borrowed from other dialogues, without which the hierarchical 
structure of the material substrates could not fully be developed. The 
most important additions are the uéyiota yévn from the Sophist, the cou- 
ple лёрос and ёлелроу from the Philebus, the criticism of Parmenidian 
monism from the Sophist and, above all, the hypotheses outlined in 
the Parmenides. 'T his, however, should not lead to the conclusion that 
Proclus’ views on the different stages of the material substrate are a 
literal deduction from what can be found in the Parmenides or elsewhere. 
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As noted above, ‘exegesis’ is a complex notion, one that cannot simply 
be equated with the idea that Neoplatonists developed their philosophy 
from the reading of their authorities: what we read in Proclus presup- 
poses a systematised rendering of Platonic doctrine, on the basis of 
scattered remarks attested in the dialogues. 

The last paper of this collection is devoted to Proclus’ ‘theology of 
earth’. Carlos Steel shows that Proclus stands in a long Greek tradition 
of veneration for the earth, whom he calls with the Athenian name of 
кооротрофос. Accordingly, Proclus develops a fully articulated doctrine 
about the earth; he explains its physical status and function within the 
cosmos and stresses its theological significance. Steel outlines the vari- 
ous aspects of Proclus’ theology of the earth: as a being, the earth is a 
wonderful divine living creature; Proclus describes the earth's motion, 
its role as a guardian and maker of night and day, the symphony 
between earth and heaven, etc. Again, Plato is the main source for 
Proclus: Steel focuses on Proclus! reception of the hymnic description 
of the terrestrial globe in Tim. 40 bc. The interaction between physics 
and theology in Proclus, however, also raises a number of problems. 
Proclus argues that the earth as centre of the cosmos should not be 
confused with the element earth, yet it is not easy to avoid confusion 
between the two meanings of ‘earth’, and Proclus himself often shifts 
from one meaning to the other. 


Ш 


Two general questions have been addressed in the first part of this 
introduction: firstly, whether Neoplatonic authors ever developed a 
coherent overall conception of physical reality; secondly, whether this 
general conception was (at least in principle) capable of providing 
rational explanations of natural phenomena in all their complexity. 
The papers collected in this volume tackle such questions from various 
angles and perspectives. The first question posed should probably be 
given a positive answer. This need not imply, however, that all Neopla- 
tonists, over more than three centuries, argued in favour of a unique 
and fully coherent general conception of nature: a similar conclusion 
would certainly be wrong and is easily disprovable. On the one hand, 
no single ‘Neoplatonic’ conception of nature exists: as the papers of 
this volume illustrate, significant differences can be found between the 
various Neoplatonic natural philosophies (most notably, between those 
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of Plotinus and Proclus). Indeed, conceptual variety 1s one of the most 
interesting features of Neoplatonism, and one that ought not be ignored. 
On the other hand, each variant of Neoplatonic natural philosophy 
entails certain difficulties, philosophical problems and structural tensions. 
Again, this should not be regarded as a marker of conceptual weakness: 
on the contrary, such difficulties are of intrinsic philosophical interest 
and should not be downplayed in order to outline an artificially unified 
picture of late-antique thought. 

Aside from the many divergences, remarkably constant features can 
also be found within late-antique natural philosophy (or philosophies). 
It is these recurring features that make any general talk of *Neoplatonic 
physics! possible. While different Neoplatonic authors present differ- 
ent approaches to nature, these variations always take place within a 
single conceptual framework, a framework significantly different from 
that of the previous Greek philosophical tradition. Unsurprisingly 
enough, the most striking aspect of late-antique natural philosophy lies 
in its metaphysical character: physics is but a part of metaphysics; the 
understanding of nature is part of the overall Neoplatonic understand- 
ing of the causal principles of reality. Cosmology, the theory of fate 
and providence, that of motion, and that of science and knowledge are 
all fully integrated within an ontological and metaphysical framework. 
No doubt, this was not an entirely new operation; what was new, was 
the extent to which this approach was adopted. As noted above, the 
philosophy of the 2nd century CE was deeply reflective of its Hellenistic 
heritage, with cosmology and epistemology still preserving some inde- 
pendence from metaphysics. The situation underwent rapid change in 
the 3rd century, when philosophy became metaphysically centred. From 
a certain perspective, the traditional assessment of late-antique thought 
is perfectly valid: Neoplatonism Ze a metaphysical tradition. However, 
a crucial remark should be added: metaphysics did not suppress other 
philosophical branches; rather, the other branches of philosophy were 
integrated within a dominant metaphysical framework, which acted 
as a unifying principle and as a tool for the understanding of physics, 
ethics, psychology, etc. Accordingly, it would not be wrong to speak of 
a Neoplatonic ‘metaphysics of nature’, ‘metaphysics of fate and provi- 
dence’, or ‘metaphysics of science and knowledge’. Within this general 
approach, each Neoplatonic philosopher developed his own concep- 
tions, which may vary considerably from those of other Neoplatonists 
(accordingly, Plotinus’ metaphysics of nature is significantly different 
from that of Proclus, etc.). The Neoplatonic understanding of nature 
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takes place within this overall conceptual background; in turn, this 
bestows unity (but not necessarily 1dentity) upon the different natural 
philosophies of late Antiquity. 

The second question posed regards the extent to which this overall 
understanding of nature is capable of providing rational explanations of 
natural phenomena. The answer to this question is extremely difficult. 
It would clearly be a misconception to examine ancient philosophies 
of nature as antecedents of modern scientific methods and discoveries. 
Rather, Neoplatonic natural philosophy should be understood in its own 
terms, against the background of ancient physical theories. Even with 
this proviso in mind, however, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
Neoplatonists were much more at ease with generalities than with the 
detailed analysis of phenomena. The reception of Galen’s work among 
Neoplatonic philosophers is particularly instructive from this point of 
view: while Galen conceives of philosophy (and especially logic) as a 
tool for the understanding of nature, later Neoplatonists directly derive 
their understanding of nature from their overall philosophical and 
metaphysical principles. The order of priorities, in this case, is simply 
reversed; besides, the Neoplatonic axiom according to which true causes 
are immaterial and intelligible could easily lead to a radical (and some- 
what generic and disappointing) redefinition of natural phenomena 
on the basis of an all-encompassing metaphysical picture of physical 
reality. It would not be unreasonable to claim that Neoplatonists were 
simply not interested in providing rational explanations for natural 
phenomena as such: what interested these philosophers was rather the 
tracing of natural phenomena back to their metaphysical causes. While 
this is hardly a controversial assertion, it is worth stressing once more 
that one should be weary of underestimating the conceptual effort of 
Neoplatonists to explain how immaterial and intelligible causes act in 
physical processes (a useful illustration of this effort is provided by the 
remarkable discussions of natural motion). 

To sum up, the reaction against the traditional dismissive interpreta- 
tion of Neoplatonism, and especially of Neoplatonic natural philosophy, 
should not result in an uncritical praise of it. The papers collected in 
this volume follow a different line, based on the historical and philo- 
sophical investigation of texts, in order to paint an adequate picture of 
one of the most significant components of the ancient philosophical 
tradition. 
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The conference ‘Physics and Philosophy of Nature in Greek Neo- 
platonism’ (Il Ciocco, Castelvecchio Pascoli, June 22—24, 2006) was 
generously funded by the European Science Foundation of Strasbourg 
and co-sponsored by the University of Milan. The list of participants 
included Peter Adamson, Gwenaëlle Aubry, Mauro Bonazzi, Luc Bris- 
son, Riccardo Chiaradonna, Ladislav Chvatal, Frans A. J. de Haas, 
Pieter D'Hoine, Giovanna К. Giardina, Pantélis Golitsis, Elena Gritti, 
Christoph Helmig, George Karamanolis, Filip Karfik, Inna Kupreeva, 
Alessandro Linguiti, Marije Martyn, Pascal Mueller-Jourdan, Dominic 
J. O'Meara, Jan Opsomer, Ilie Parvu (ESF representative), Marwan 
Rashed, Chiara Russi, Richard Sorabji, Carlos Steel, Christian Tornau, 
Franco Trabattoni, Robbert M. van den Berg, Gerd Van Riel, Cristina 
Viano, Christian Wildberg. Our thoughts in particular go out to Dr. 
Vincenza Celluprica (C.N.R. Rome), who encouraged and supported 
this project enthusiastically from the beginning right until the time of 
her death in September 2005. 


CONTRE LE MOUVEMENT RECTILIGNE NATUREL: 
TROIS ADVERSAIRES (XÉNARQUE, PTOLÉMÉE, PLOTIN) 
POUR UNE THESE 


Marwan Rashed 


D’après un passage fameux du commentaire au De Caelo de Simplicius, 
«Ptolémée, Xénarque, Plotin» se seraient opposés à la thèse cosmolo- 
gique d'Aristote selon laquelle les quatre éléments sublunaires ont, par 
nature, un mouvement rectiligne.! En leur état naturel, auraient soutenu 
ces trois auteurs, certains des corps simples sont au repos, tandis que 
d'autres se meuvent circulairement. Comment ne pas étre tenté, sur la 
foi de ce passage, d'écrire l’histoire de la cosmologie comme celle d'un 
renoncement à une erreur d'Aristote et d'un progrés vers le vrai ? Et 
la tentation, pour des historiens de la philosophie, était d'autant plus 
forte que le texte de Simplicius montrait comment un mathématicien, 
Ptolémée, ne faisait au fond que s'insérer dans une tradition ouverte par 
un philosophe, Xénarque, et achevée par un autre philosophe, Plotin. 
Écrire ainsi l'histoire de la philosophie et des sciences, c'est cependant 
confondre les points de départ et d'arrivée: croire qu'il suffit d'étre en 
mesure d'énoncer la thése d'un auteur pour avoir reconstitué sa doc- 
trine.? Le but du présent article, d'un point de vue méthodologique, 
sera au contraire d'insister sur le fait, au demeurant bien connu, que 
les théses d'un auteur ne valent qu'en rapport avec d'autres théses—de 
cet auteur et d'autres auteurs—, en tant donc qu'elles découlent de 
positions beaucoup plus générales que le probléme considéré. Aussi 
m'attacherai-je ici à reconstituer, plus particulièrement, derrière leur 
unité de facade, trois entreprises cosmologiques distinctes. 


! Cf Simp., In Cael. 20.11-12 et 20.21. Voir infra, Test. 1, p. 25. Sur ce texte, voir 
désormais Rescigno (2004) 193—200. 

? Pour une mise sur le méme plan des trois protagonistes, voir par exemple Sam- 
bursky (1962) 130. Pour une affirmation de la dépendance de Plotin et de Ptolémée à 
l'égard de Xénarque, voir récemment Falcon (2001) 157, n. 63. Comme on le verra 
infia, p. 35, je crois que Falcon se méprend sur le sens des arguments cosmologiques 
de Plotin. 
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Je me permettrai d'étre bref sur Xénarque, celui-ci ayant fait l'objet 
d'une monographie fouillée de la part d'Andrea Falcon.’ Pour défaire 
la liaison entre le mouvement circulaire et un corps qui soit différent 
des quatre éléments, Xénarque, dans ses Aportes à l'encontre de la cinquième 
substance, devait montrer deux choses: que le feu (seul ou avec l'air) se 
meut circulairement en son lieu propre, qu'on peut donc se passer de 
Phypothése de la cinquiéme substance pour expliquer le mouvement 
circulaire du Ciel. Ce mouvement stratégique était corroboré par un 
résultat auxiliaire, qu'aucun élément (c'est-à-dire aucun élément onto- 
logiquement achevé) ne se meut rectilinéairement. Il y avait donc de 
fortes présomptions pour interpréter le mouvement circulaire du feu 
comme son seul état propre. Le mouvement rectiligne n'appartient à 
l'élément qu'en tant qu'il est en train de rejoindre son lieu et son état 
propres, c'est-à-dire sa nature ontologiquement achevée. Xénarque ne 
pouvant évidemment pas affirmer que tous les éléments, en leur lieu 
propre, se meuvent d'un mouvement circulaire, il en était réduit à la 
thèse la plus unifiante possible aprés celle-là, soit: les éléments, en leur 
lieu propre, sont soit immobiles, soit mus d'un mouvement circulaire. 
Le dernier pas de cette démarche régressive consistait sans doute à 
fonder cette thése sur les apparences. Le cas de la Terre était facile, et 
presque autant celui de Eau. On pouvait également affirmer que l’Air 
en lequel nous vivons n'est mü par aucun vent vertical. En revanche, 
certains mouvements météorologiques pouvaient se laisser interpréter 
en rapport avec un mouvement circulaire supposé.* Aussi la description 
générale du cosmos paraissait-elle, à un premier niveau tout au moins, 
grandement simplifiée et facilitée par les amendements de Xénarque. 

Méme si l'on ne peut que spéculer sur les buts de Xénarque, des 
indices laissent supposer qu'il s'agissait surtout d'une réflexion de type 
exégétique, c'est-à-dire visant à aménager le systéme aristotélicien le 
mieux possible.? Le corpus aristotélicien présente en effet quelques équi- 
voques sur la série de problèmes qu'abordait Xénarque. Tout d'abord, 
on pouvait trouver chez Aristote des textes confirmant la thése que les 
mouvements rectilignes n'étaient que l'expression d'un état de transit 


* СЕ Falcon (2001). 

* Cf infra, n. 7. 

? Jexplique ainsi la caractérisation antique de l'auteur comme «péripatéticien» de 
manière beaucoup plus simple, voire naive, que Falcon (2001) 169. 
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des corps premiers et non de leur situation «achevée ».5 Ensuite, comme 
Simplicius le remarque lui-méme, certains textes d'Aristote prétent 
effectivement aux zones supérieures du sublunaire un mouvement cir- 
culaire.” Enfin, les hésitations sur le statut et le mouvement des êtres 
supralunaires étaient lancinantes." Ces trois zones de tension expliquent 
que l'on pouvait, tout en demeurant aristotélicien, se déclarer en faveur 
de théses qui ne furent perques comme franchement hétérodoxes 
qu'aprés la restauration opérée par Alexandre d'Aphrodise. Car, à bien 
la considérer, l'entreprise de Xénarque s'apparente à une unification 
physique de la cosmologie aristotélicienne. On exclut toutes les entités 
dont l'existence n'est pas vérifiée expérimentalement et l'on cherche à 
réduire le nombre de principes au plus strict nécessaire. Cette cohérence 
accrue se payait par un flottement quant à l'éternité du ciel—puisque 
Phypothèse de l'éther ne rendait pas seulement compte de la circularité 
de son mouvement, mais également de son éternité—, encore que nous 
ne sachions rien de positif sur ce point. 


П. Ptolémée 


À la différence de Xénarque, Ptolémée semble soutenir, dans l'Almageste, 
une véritable différence de nature entre le ciel et le sublunaire. Les 
sources sont maigres. En l'absence des traités rédigés par Ptolémée sur 
ce thème, nous en sommes réduits à quelques remarques de l'Almageste 
et des Hypothéses, complétées par quelques allusions néoplatoniciennes 
au livre Sur les inclinations (Пері pon@v). La nature des témoignages 
conservés, en raison du contexte liminaire ou philosophique de leur 
transmission, est excessivement générale. Il s'agit de réflexions qui ne 
déparent pas dans le cadre de la tradition aristotélicienne, où l'on s'in- 
terroge avant tout sur la signification cosmologique du poids. 


ê Voir par exemple Phys. IV.1 208 b 8-12 et 5 212 b 33-213 a 11, passages dont 
la combinaison semble présupposer une «réalisation» du corps en son lieu propre. 
Falcon (2001) 153-155, montre bien la différence, sur la question, entre Xénarque 
d'un cóté, Simplicius et Alexandre de l'autre. Alors que Xénarque tend à considérer les 
corps simples en chemin vers leur lieu naturel comme n'ayant pas encore la nature de 
l'élément correspondant, Simplicius et Alexandre y voient des éléments à part entière, 
qui n'ont cependant pas encore atteint leur perfection cosmologique, qui inclut le fait 
de se trouver dans son lieu naturel. 

7 Simp., In Cael. 20.25-31, qui cite l'actuel chap. I.7 des Météorologiques. 

* On en trouvera un bon aperçu dans la Métaphysique de Théophraste. 
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a) La thése de Michael Wolff 


Michael Wolff a consacré quelques pages à la statique de Ptolémée, 
dans le cadre de son bel article sur Hipparque et la théorie stoicienne 
du mouvement.? En s'appuyant exclusivement sur le premier livre de 
l'Almageste, Wolff a cru pouvoir rapprocher la théorie ptoléméenne du 
mouvement des corps simples de celle des Stoiciens. Cela ferait de la 
position de Ptolémée, sur ce plan comme sur bien d'autres, une reprise 
de celle d'Hipparque. Telle en effet que Wolff la reconstitue, la doc- 
trine physique d'Hipparque serait trés proche de celle des Stoiciens, 
à laquelle elle puiserait l'essentiel de son anti-aristotélisme. Je revien- 
drai sur ce probléme historique difficile. Je voudrais pour l'instant me 
concentrer sur ce que l'on peut reconstituer de la facon dont Ptolémée 
concevait le mouvement des corps simples. Toutefois, pour la clarté de 
l'exposé, je commencerai par rappeler les traits caractéristiques, selon 
Wolff, de la dynamique stoïcienne. Le débat prend naissance autour 
du passage où Ptolémée explique l'immobilité de la Terre au centre 
du monde. Ptolémée rappelle tout d'abord que la Terre, par rapport 
à l'ensemble du Tout, peut être assimilée à un simple point (onpetov 
прос AVTO Aóyov Exe). Ensuite, il explique comment la Terre est « domi- 
née» (бї«кролетоӨол) et «repoussée» (Gvtepetdeo8ar) de tous côtés 
(navtay6Bev) par des forces de méme intensité et de méme direction 
(low vo) ópotokA wc). II П n'y a en effet, en la sphère du Tout, ni haut 
ni bas, mais l'indifférence est totale. 

Selon Wolff, cette description indique que pour Ptolémée, les élé- 
ments environnant directement la Terre exercent une pression sur elle.!! 
Celle-ci serait donc maintenue en sa position centrale par le fait que les 
autres éléments tendent eux aussi vers le centre de l'univers. Et l'idée 
contrevient à la doctrine aristotélicienne selon laquelle les corps légers 
tendent vers la périphérie de l'univers. 

Dès ce stade, on peut cependant se demander si les choses ne sont 
pas plus compliquées. Les deux verbes choisis par Ptolémée, en particu- 
lier, sont ambigus. « Dominer» ne veut pas dire grand' chose, pourrait 
renvoyer au simple fait que l'univers, en raison de sa masse, empéche 
la terre de se mouvoir dans un sens ou dans l'autre. L'idée ne serait pas 
que des immenses parties de l'univers, comme l'air, fendent vers le centre, 


? СЕ Wolff (1988) 497—502, en part. 499, n. 31. 
10 Ptol., Synt. 1.7 22.12 sqq. 
IT Wolff (1988) 498. 
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mais tout simplement que l'inertie et l’immobilité relative—c’est-à-dire 
en leur zone propre respective—de ces parties rendraient impossible 
toute pénétration de la Terre. À vrai dire, le verbe &vvepetóeo0o paraît 
aller en ce sens. Sa connotation n'est pas celle d'une tension ou d'une 
impulsion vers un lieu déterminé, mais plutót d'une résistance aux chocs. 
Ptolémée ne dit pas que l'Univers appuie sur la Terre, mais plutót qu'à 
toute tentative de mouvement en une direction quelconque, la ‘Terre 
est repoussée par la densité dynamique du milieu. On reviendra sur 
ce point lorsqu'on s’interrogera sur le caractère actif du léger et passif 
du lourd selon Ptolémée. 

Reprenons cependant le texte de Ptolémée d'un peu plus haut. On 
le traduira en commentant succinctement chaque section. Ptolémée 
commence par exprimer son peu d'intérét à s'étendre sur la question 
du lieu de la Terre dans l'univers. La chose, dit-il, est évidente :' 


$ 1.—On montrera selon les mémes principes que précédemment pour 
quelle raison la terre ne saurait accomplir aucun mouvement vers les 
parties latérales susmentionnées ni Jamais, en un mot, quitter le lieu du 
centre. Les mêmes choses, en effet, se produiraient que si elle se trouvait 
avoir une position autre que le milieu. Dès lors, à moi du moins, il me 
semble superflu de rechercher les causes du mouvement vers le milieu, ne 
serait-ce qu'en raison de l'évidence avec laquelle ressort des phénoménes 
eux-mémes que la terre occupe le lieu médian de l'univers et que tous les 
graves sont emportés vers elle. Pour comprendre cela, le plus convénient 
pourrait étre, puisque la terre, comme nous le disions, a été démontrée 
sphérique et au milieu du Tout, que dans toutes ses parties, les inclinations 
et les mouvements des corps ayant du poids—je veux dire ceux qui leur 
sont propres—ont lieu toujours et partout à angle droit par rapport au 
plan droit passant par le point de contact de la chute. Il ressort en effet 
manifestement de là que, s'ils n'étaient pas répercutés par la surface de 
la terre, ils gagneraient obligatoirement le centre méme, puisque la droite 
allant jusqu'au centre est toujours perpendiculaire au plan tangent à la 
sphére à l'endroit de la section du contact. 


Le raisonnement parait le suivant: la ‘Terre est un grave et elle est 
sphérique; or nous savons que tout grave, lorsqu'il tombe, suit une 
direction perpendiculaire au plan tangent, sur la sphère de la Terre, au 
point de sa chute. C'est donc, par construction, que ce grave se dirige 
vers le centre. Suit le passage que nous venons d'évoquer:"? 


12 Synt. 1.7 21.9-22.11. 
5 Synt. 1.7 22.12—23.3. 
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$ 2—Mais tous ceux qui pensent qu'il est paradoxal que le poids si 
grand de la terre n'aille ni ne soit transporté nulle part, ils me semblent 
se tromper en effectuant une comparaison du point de vue de ce qui leur 
arrive à eux et non de ce qui est propre à l'univers. Je ne pense pas en 
effet qu'un tel fait continuerait de leur paraître merveilleux, s'ils prétaient 
attention au fait que la taille de la terre, comparée à l'ensemble du corps 
englobant, est dans le rapport d'un point à ce dernier. On croira ainsi 
possible que ce qui est proportionnellement trés petit soit maitrisé par ce 
qui est excessivement grand et homéomére et qu'il soit repoussé de tout 
côté de manière égale et avec une inclination semblable, puisque il ne 
saurait y avoir de bas ou de haut dans l'univers par rapport à elle, pas 
davantage qu'on n'assignerait de telles déterminations à une sphére. 


La suite du texte, selon nous, confirme une lecture plus «aristotéli- 
cienne» que ne l'admet Wolff :'* 


$ 3.—Bien plutôt, les corps composés (соүкрџбтоу) qui sont en lui, pour 
autant qu'il s'agit de leur mouvement propre et conforme à la nature qui 
est la leur (6oov ёлі тїй 1біф koi кото pooiv ёол›т@у форд), ceux qui sont 
légers et aux parties subtiles se dispersent vers l'extérieur et comme vers 
la circonférence, mais semblent pour chacun se projeter vers le «haut» 
en raison du fait que pour nous tous, ce qui est au-dessus de la téte et 
qu'on appelle «haut» incline lui aussi comme vers la surface englobante ; 
quant à ceux qui sont lourds et aux parties pesantes, ils sont portés vers 
le milieu et comme vers le centre, mais semblent tomber vers le «bas» 
en raison du fait que pour nous tous, derechef, ce qui est du cóté des 
pieds et qu'on appelle «bas» incline lui aussi vers le centre de la terre et 
c'est immanquablement aux alentours du milieu qu'ils se trouvent réunis, 
sous l'effet des chocs et des pressions égaux et semblables qu'ils exercent 
de tous cótés les uns sur les autres. 


Ptolémée semble bien ici admettre un mouvement naturel vers la 
circonférence de l'univers des corps légers et un mouvement naturel 
vers le centre des corps pesants. Selon Wolff cependant, il ne s'agirait 
avec le membre de phrase бсоу éni тї idta koi кото фосту ёол›т@у 
ope que d'une correction de Heiberg sans appui manuscrit: « Heiberg 
corrected pop from gopat and éni тїй iste from énurnôerot (and from 
éni tH Stat or éni tH 10їол in other MSS). The manuscript tradition 
for 23.3-4 has doov ёлїтїїдглол xod кото qoot EXVTOV форої among 
other variants (cf. Heiberg's apparatus) which all seem to be doubtful ».'? 
Mais ce commentaire erroné provient certainement du fait que Wolff 


и Synt, 1.7 23.3-16. 
5 Wolff (1988) 499-501, n. 31. 
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n'a pas su lire l'apparat critique négatif de Heiberg, En réalité, la leçon 
choisie par Heiberg est massivement et excellemment représentée. 
Abstraction faite de la présence des iota souscrits ou adscrits—on sait 
que les manuscrits anciens byzanüns ont tendance à adscrire les iota au 
datif sing. de la première et de la deuxième déclinaison—le groupe de 
mots ёлі TH іі est attesté par les deux manuscrits les plus importants, 
Paris. Gr 2389 (ms. A, onciales, début IX* siècle) et Vat. Gr 1594 (ms. 
B, ІХ“ s), corroborés par les Mare. Gr Z. 310, (ms. E, ХУ“ s.) et Paris. 
Gr. 2390 (ms. F, XIII s.). Seule la première main du Marc. Gr Z. 313 
(ms. C, X° s.) écrit ёлі тп Stan (sic), tandis que la leçon énwtnóeiw/q, 
que Wolff affirme être ultra-majoritaire, n'apparait en réalité que dans 
le Vat. Gr 180 (ms. D, ХП s.). 

Mais supposons que par un hasard extraordinaire, D ait conservé, 
seul contre tous les autres manuscrits, la leçon authentique. En corri- 
geant encore une fois le texte,'° à savoir en changeant le kai en ai, on 
obtiendrait le texte membre suivant: бсоу ёлїтїїдглөд ai кото фосту 
eavtr®v popat. L'idée serait que Ptolémée ne confère aux corps légers 
qu'une tendance naturelle centripéte, mais leur attribue cependant 
aussi une tendance centrifuge «in so far as their own natural motions 
[towards the centre of the universe] permit it»." La suite du texte, que 
Wolff ne discute pas, devient alors peu claire. Car Ptolémée oppose 
manifestement une tendance des corps légers à aller vers la circonfé- 
rence du monde à une tendance des corps lourds à gagner le centre. 
C’est en raison de la pression que les corps lourds exercent les uns sur 
les autres dans la région du centre qu'ils se fondent les uns dans les 
autres en une masse compacte. Il n'est plus question, ici, de l'éventuelle 
pression exercée par le milieu environnant. Il faut étre sensible au fait 
que Ptolémée a commencé par expliquer, au $ 2, que le centre, infini- 
ment petit en comparaison, est dominé par une masse homéomére. Il 
introduit ensuite les corps composés, qui bien entendu, par leur statut, 
s'opposent à l’homéomère précédemment mentionné, et en lesquels il 
faut voir les corps sublunaires, toujours mélés et relativement impurs. 
Parmi ces corps du sublunaire, Ptolémée distingue deux catégories: 
les corps légers et les corps lourds, qui pour une raison ou pour une 


16 Wolff s'inspire ici explicitement de la traduction allemande de Manitius et 


Neugebauer: «so weit es die ihnen von Natur anhaftende Neigung zum freien Fall 
gestattet ». 
17 Wolff (1988) 500, n. 31. 
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autre—selon la façon dont interprète le membre de phrase problémati- 
que, c'est-à-dire en fait selon qu'on donne une valeur restrictive (comme 
Wolff), ou non, à la conjonction 6oov—se dirigent respectivement vers 
la circonférence et le centre de l'univers. La longue phrase qui constitue 
notre $ 3 est un génitif absolu en grec. Selon qu'on introduira une 
ponctuation semi-forte (point en haut) ou faible (virgule, ou rien du tout), 
le sujet du «se trouvent réunis» (ovviCnotv «e... AauBavovtov, 1. 14) 
sera, respectivement, ou bien тӧу...ёу adt® ovyKpwudtov à la ligne 
3, ou bien тӧу бё Ворёоу xoi rayvuep®v aux lignes 9-10. C’est bien 
entendu à la première solution que se range Wolff (The settlement 
[of composite objects] in a position about the centre [of the universe] 
results from the action of mutual resistance and pressure which 1s equal 
and similar from all directions»), sans toutefois reconnaitre la possibilité 
d'une autre interprétation. 

La répétition du vocabulaire nous parait donner raison, sur ce point 
particulier, à Wolff. Mais à bien considérer les choses, cette interpréta- 
tion locale correcte implique une erreur dans l'interprétation générale 
qu'il propose. En effet :'? 


$ 4—Par conséquent, c'est tout aussi immanquablement que la masse 
totale de la Terre, bien qu'étant aussi immense—par rapport, s'entend, aux 
corps qui sont emportés vers elle—, est comprimée même par l'impulsion 
des corps lourds excessivement petits (оло тйс THV TEV żñayiotov Bapav 
Орийс), du fait qu'elle ne vacille d'aucun côté et que c'est comme si elle 
accueillait les corps qui lui tombent ensemble dessus. 


Pour faire cadrer ce passage avec sa thése d'ensemble, Wolff est obligé 
de comprendre les «corps lourds excessivement petits» comme s'il 
s'agissait de la «centripetal tendendy of light elements». Mais cette 
interprétation est fort improbable: Ptolémée ayant distingué quelques 
lignes plus haut les corps lourds des corps légers, il ne peut, sans plus 
de précisions, désigner les uns par le nom des autres. Cette interpréta- 
tion, permet de décider de manière rétrograde du sens à donner à la 
dernière phrase du §3: il s'agissait bien des corps lourds qui, se dirigeant 
de manière équivalente (force et direction) vers le centre du monde, 
se choquent et se repoussent mutuellement. Il s'agit trés exactement, 
transposé au plan de la physique proprement dite, d'une expérience de 


18 Synt. 1.7 23.16—20. 
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pensée qu'Aristote proposait dans le De Caelo." Chose intéressante, les 
commentateurs l'expliquaient dans le cadre de la statique ancienne.?? 

On peut pour l'instant interpréter ainsi le modèle cosmologique de 
Ptolémée. Celui-ci travaille avec deux rapports statiques. Le premier est 
celui de l'élément homéomère, qui correspond à la cinquième substance 
aristotélicienne et qui par sa masse incommensurable «domine» et 
«repousse » non pas la Terre, mais le sublunaire dans son ensemble—qui 
lui n'est pas homéomére. Le second est celui de la Terre elle-méme, qui 
est par soi immobile en son lieu, et que les pressions équivalentes des 
corps pesants, sur tous ses points, ne contribuent pas à déséquilibrer 
mais rendent toujours plus compacte. Ainsi, les deux situations sont 
différentes : alors que le sublunaire dans son ensemble est maintenu par 
l'homéomére supralunaire mais, sans cela, se diffuserait plus loin dans 
le cosmos, la Terre, livrée à elle-même, resterait là où elle est. 


b) Ptolémée, Пері тду otowetov et/ou Пері ролду 


La tradition garde la trace de réflexions de Ptolémée sur la question 
du mouvement des corps sublunaires et lui attribue deux œuvres sur 
ce sujet, intitulées Sur les éléments (Пері oxovyetov) et Sur les inclinations 
(Пері pov). À défaut du moindre fragment, nous commencerons par 
citer et traduire les six témoignages conservés, qui nous paraissent aller 
dans le sens de la reconstitution proposée. Les cinq premiers sont déjà 
connus des éditeurs de Ptolémée, le sixiéme est nouveau. 


Test. 1 (= Simp., Jn Cael. 20.10-25): 

iotéov dé, Or koi IItoAepotog év tH Пері t&v ovouetov BiBAtM xoi èv 
тоїс Ontikots xoi ПЛотїуос 6 рёүос Kai Eévopyog ёё èv tats Прос thv 
NEUNTHV odotav @лторїолс thv Lev én’ edBEetac Kivnow TOV OTOLYELMV 
үхуорёуфу čti koi v TO лоро PÜOLV бутоу толо, GAAG uno тоу 
KOTO PLOW @лєїАлүрбтөу eivai qoot. тоот ёё xoi ApiototéAng Éotke 
ovyxopeiv koi Ev TH тетбртф tfjoóe tfjg npayuateiaç A&yov “то eig TOV 
adtod tónov фёрєсӨол eic то ADTOD єїбос ёст1 фёрғсдол” Kai £v TH Пері 
yevéoews xoi AAEEavdpog év todtorc, óc АєуӨдоєтол. TH үйр буті, ei 
TOV oiketov TONWV Koi tfjg oikeias OAOTNTOS EMIELEVO KIVETTAL OO TOD 
&AAotpíou tónov xoi tfjg торф pooiv додёсғос, Sov, Ott Od KATH 
vow Éyovta теЛёоюс клуеттол, GAA’, WS paoc oi eipnuévot TPOTEPOV 
будрес, IItoAenoctoc, Eévapyoc, HAotivoc, кото quo ёҳоуто Kai év voi 


' Cf Arist., Cael. П.14 297 a 8-12. 
20 Cf. Simp., Jn Cael. 543.28 sqq., qui rapproche de ce texte la statique d'Archiméde. 
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oiketotg tónoig буто TH otoweio À uévet À KOKA® KLVEÎTOL: pévei pv À 
ҮЙ 6nAovóti кой tò бор кої TOD йёрос то AuvéGov, KOKAM бё ктуєттол 
TÓ TE TOP кої TOD бёрос TO EdAYES TH OLPAVG OUUTEPITOAODVTO KATH 
THV трос OUT oiketótnta. 


Mais il faut savoir que Ptolémée, dans le livre Sur les éléments et dans 
l'Optique, ainsi que le grand Plotin, mais aussi Xénarque dans les Afo- 
ries contre la cinquième substance, disent que le mouvement en ligne droite 
appartient aux éléments qui sont encore à l'état naissant et qui sont dans 
un lieu contraire à leur nature mais qui n'ont pas encore gagné leur lieu 
naturel. Méme Aristote semble souscrire à cette opinion, à la fois dans 
le quatrième livre de ce traité—ou il dit «être mù vers son lieu, c'est 
être тай vers sa forme»—et dans le traité Sur la génération, et Alexandre 
en ces passages, comme on le dira. De fait, en réalité, si les corps qui 
désirent leurs lieux propres et leur tout propre se meuvent à partir d'un 
lieu étranger et d'une disposition contraire à la nature, il est manifeste que 
ce ne sont pas des corps qui sont complétement en accord avec la nature 
qui se meuvent; bien plutót, comme le disent les hommes susmentionnés, 
Ptolémée, Xénarque, Plotin, quand les éléments sont en accord avec leur 
nature et dans leur lieu propre, soit ils demeurent soit ils se meuvent en 
cercle: demeurent la terre, évidemment, l'eau et la partie stagnante de 
Pair, tandis que se meuvent en cercle le feu et la partie mobile de l'air, 
qui tournent ensemble avec le ciel en raison de leur affinité avec lui. 


Test. 2 (= Procl., In Tim. IV 3.114.24-115.2): 

Éowev о®у éket uèv eivor то бутос nüp v TH бкротбтф тбло, xoi O1 
тодто кої tà ботро civar лоро фс TOV тблоу eiÀmyóto. TOD лорбс, үйс 
бё éke? tò @крбтотоу eivor, үй 68 йублоћу évrado uèv eivor ў An, 
порос Sé tod ёоҳбтохо uetéyetv, dc TV Svvatov үйу oboay, toO үђуотбтоо 
кой лоҳотбтох, кидблер кой tò Exel лор yiv eixe Thy йкрӧтпто тїс үйс, 
кротодутос KO) éketvou TOD Aóyou лбутос, Оу Птолецотос xoi ПЛотїуос 
&&égnvav, лбу opa £v tH оікеїф толто Sv À uévew À коклофореїсдол, 
10 68 ёуоферёс À катоферёс тфу u év oiketotg бутоу eivor tónoic TOV 
oiketov koxoAopetv Épiepévov. 


Il semble donc qu'il y a là-bas le feu véritable, dans le lieu le plus raffiné, 
que pour cette raison, les astres aussi sont ignés, puisqu'ils ont obtenu 
en partage le lieu du feu, et qu'il y a là-bas la partie la plus raffinée de 
la terre; à rebours, qu'ici-bas il y a la terre comme tout, mais qu'elle 
participe du feu le plus humble (pour autant quil lui est possible à elle 
qui est terre), celui qui est le plus terreux et le plus épais, de méme que 
le feu là-bas comprenait la part la plus raffinée de la terre— puisque cet 
argument s'impose totalement, que Ptolémée et Plotin ont exprimé, à 
savoir que tout corps, lorsqu'il est en son lieu propre, soit est immobile 
soit se meut en cercle, tandis que le fait de se porter vers le haut ou de 
se porter vers le bas appartient aux corps qui, sans être dans leur lieu 
propre, désirent atteindre leur lieu propre. 
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Test. 3 (= Simp., Jn Cael. 710.14—711.25): 

Птоћероїос 68 6 роӨциотікос év t Пері porndv тђу ёуоутіоу Éyov tO 
ApiototéAet бӧбоу neipatar KataoKevdCetv Kal aÙtóç, Ott év TH EXDTOV 
хоро оёте то Vp оёте © Gp ёғ. Ворос. Kai Or џёу то VSMp ook 
Ze, Setkvvcw ёк то? тоос котадооутос uh оісдбуесдол Вброос tod 
énikewiévou 5ботос, колто туйс eig TOAD котоадооутос В@Өос. ёоуотоу 
dé трос toOto Aéyew, StL соуёҳгло TOD Аботос toO TE ёлікецёуох TH 
KATASVOVTL кої TOD onokeuiévou кої TOD лор’ ёкбтеро стпрібоутос 
болото noit uh оїсӨбуєсдол Вброос, ws tà ѓу tats олоїс TOV toiyæv, кду 
navtayóðev ёрблтоутол тоб тоїҳох, CHa. od Вореїтол dx’ adtod Sià то 
тоутодоӨку тоу тоїҳоу Eavtov otnpiCetv: cc, et ye Sınpnuévov ёлёкелто 
10 5бор, єїк©с Av Bápovc оісдбуєсдол ӧл’ ото. tò бё тоу бёро èv 
TH ОАоттүт1 TH ёол›то® р Eye Ворос Kai ó Птолецоїос ёк tod ото? 
текитріоо TOD KATH TOV йскоу SEikvvGIV OÙ LOVOV лрос TO Воротероу 
eivat TOV TEPVONLEVOV KOKOV TOD GEVLONTOD, črep ёбокє1 TH Apiotot£Aet, 
оутіћёуоу, & X à xo коофотероу aùtòv үіуєсдол фостӨёуто BovAdLEVOS. 
eyo бё neipoelc peta тйс Svvatiic &piBeto tov оотоу тороу стодџоу 
dpvoñtov te бутос xoi фостӨёутос TOD &okoð: TOV 68 лро ёно® TIC 
Kai о0тос meipabeic tov adtov eopnkévot стодроу Éypowe, UGAAOV бё 
npiv quonÜOfvoi Воротероу буто ÉAayioto ut, dep TH IIxoAepaoto 
ovugbéyyetar. Kai Sov, От, et uév, wo éneipóOnv eyo, то KANVEs Guer. 
Oppe ду v tois oiketotg TOOL ein TH сто1ҳеїо te Ворос Exovta umóev 
Got TE коофоттто, блер éni TOD 600g ó Птолероїос ópuoAoyet. кол 
Éxor бу туо Aóyov toto: Ei yàp ў Quotkr] pori] ёфєс1с ёоті TOD oiketov 
тото, TH тоҳбуто ол›то® ODKETL бу ÉPLOLTO OSE pénot бу лрос ADTOV èv 
оотф бута, болер ov08 TO KEKOPEOLEVOV OPEYETAL трофйс. 


Mais Ptolémée le mathématicien, dans son traité Sur les inclinations, ayant 
une opinion contraire à Aristote, tente lui aussi d'établir qu'en leur région 
propre, ni l'eau ni l'air n'ont de poids. 

Que l'eau, en effet, n'en a pas, il le montre en alléguant que les plon- 
geurs ne sentent pas le poids de l'eau qui est au-dessus d'eux, alors qu’ils 
plongent a de grandes profondeurs.— Mais à cela, on peut répliquer que 
la cohérence de l'eau qui est sur le plongeur et de celle qui fait pression 
sur elle-méme de chaque cóté fait qu'il ne sent pas le poids, à la facon 
dont les animaux dans les ouvertures des murs, méme s'ils touchent le 
mur de tous cótés, ne ressentent pas son poids du fait que le mur, de 
toute part, fait pression sur soi-même. 

Quant au fait que l'air, dans son tout, n’a pas de poids, Ptolémée le 
montre lui aussi à partir de cette méme preuve de loutre, s'opposant 
non seulement au fait que l'outre gonflée soit plus lourde que celle non 
gonflée, ce qui était l'opinion d'Aristote, mais voulant méme qu'elle soit 
plus légère une fois gonflée.—Mais moi, ayant fait l'expérience avec la 
précision qui était possible, j'ai trouvé la balance identique pour loutre 
non gonflée et pour l'outre gonflée. L'un de mes prédécesseurs ayant lui 
aussi fait l'expérience, il écrivit avoir trouvé la balance identique, voire 
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que l'outre ait été un tout petit peu plus lourde avant d'étre gonflée, ce 
qui concorde avec Ptolémée. Et il est manifeste que si la vérité est comme 
je Гаі moi expérimentée, les éléments dans leur lieu propre pourraient 
bien étre sans inclinations, aucun d'entre eux n'ayant ni poids ni légéreté, 
ce que Ptolémée reconnait dans le cas de l'eau. Et cela pourrait avoir 
quelque raison. Si en effet l’inclination naturelle est un désir du lieu pro- 
pre, les corps qui l'ont atteint pourraient bien ne plus le désirer ni avoir 
d'inclination vers lui, puisqu'ils y sont déjà, à la façon dont l'animal repu 
ne tend plus vers la nourriture. 


Test. 4 (= Elias, In Cat. 185.6-10): 

Мето tiv ovotav лєрї лосод Goloubéver ó ApiototéAnc. 8& дё tiva Set 
бтүтїйсол ёлі тїс mapobons котпүоріос, npótov uev thv тббту ото? thv 
прос thv ovotav, SEdDTEPOV Ei YÉVOG TO лосоу ооуєҳо?с koi дорісрёуох, 
трітоу Ei Got oti LOVOV yÉvos À xoà тїс porc, > qnot ПАбтоу Kai 
Аруотос Kai IIxoAeuotog ó йстроубџос. 


Après la substance, Aristote traite de la quantité. П faut s’enquérir de 
six points sur cette catégorie. Le premier, c'est l'ordre de ce chapitre par 
rapport à la substance. Le second, c'est de savoir si la quantité est le genre 
du continu et du discontinu, le troisiéme, si elle est un genre seulement 
de ces derniers, ou également de linclination, comme le disent Platon, 
Archytas et Ptolémée l'astronome. 


Test. 5 (= Eutoc., In libr. pr De Planorum Aequilibrüs, in Archimedis Opera 
Omnia, ed. J. L. Heiberg, Ш, Leipzig 1881, 306.1— 14): 

Thv болу, Ф yevvaotate Ilétpe, котубу eivor үёуос Воротттос xoi 
коофбтптос ApiototéAns te Aéyer Kai ПтоАеноТос tovt @коАоъӨфу. 
ò бё ye napa IlAótovi Tiuoiog тбёсоу pont бло Воротптос Aéyer 
yiveoBar: thv yàp коофӧтпто стёрпоту vol Ce, Фу ÉÉeort тос ёбЁос tois 
фіЛороЮёсту буол ёуєсдол ёк te tod Пері ponàv PiBAiov tô ITroAeuoto 
cvyyeypauuévov xoi ёк TOV Ар1ототеЛо?с uereg RPAYHOTELDV кой ёк 
то® ПАбтоуос Тіполоо Kai TOV тофта bropvnpoctoóvvov. © бё Aprñènc 
êv 10019 TO BiBi KÉVTPOV porns ёлілёбоо буйнолос уошбкт, бф’ où 
бртФцеуоу тор@АЛл\\.оу évet тф ор1боуті, боо бё D nAetóvov ёліитёбоу 
кёутроу porc Dron Вброос, ёф’ Od &ptóuevoc 6 Coyóc порблАтАбс ёсті 
тф OpiCovtt. 


Aristote et Ptolémée à sa suite, 6 très noble Pierre, disent que l'inclination 
est le genre commun de la pesanteur et de la légèreté. Mais Timée, chez 
Platon, dit que toute inclination a lieu sous l'effet de la pesanteur. Il pense 
en effet que la légèreté est une privation. Il est loisible à ceux épris de 
science de lire leurs doctrines à partir du livre Sur les inclinations rédigé par 
Ptolémée et des traités physiques Ф Aristote, ainsi qu'à partir du Timée de 
Platon et de ceux qui ont commenté ces choses. Mais Archiméde, dans ce 
livre, pense que le centre de linclination d'une figure plane est le point 
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tel que quand on Py suspend, elle demeure parallèle à l'horizon, tandis 
que le centre d’inclination ou de poids de deux ou plusieurs plans est le 
point tel que quand on Ру suspend, le joug est parallèle à l'horizon. 


Test. 6 (= Anon., In Cael., Laur. 87.20, fol. 209v) ?! 

© рёу ApictotéAmg тйс TOV OTOLYELWV оАоттүтос ролос exe DobAetou, о бё 
ye HxoAeposog où BooAetoa oct Éxew ponds, xod брфо ot бурдєс xoc: 
© рёу yàp Apictot£Ang кото ёту, ó dé ye ПтоАеноТтТос кот@ npoxetpiotv 
фолуоутол Aéyovtes: 6 yàp Itokeuatos pain àv öt Qonep KIVGEWS aitia 
À tee, ођтос Kai ot&osoc, 6 дё ApiototéAng @тостооӨёу отоду uópiov 
ths oiketas ОАоттүтос Spoo ie THY port Gorpóvoc. 

Aristote veut que les touts des éléments aient des inclinations, Ptolémée 
ne veut pas qu'ils aient des inclinations, et tous deux à bon droit. Car 
Aristote prend manifestement en compte l’habitus et Ptolémée l'actuali- 
sation. Ptolémée, de fait, pourrait bien dire que de méme que la nature 
est cause de mouvement, ainsi l'est-elle de repos, tandis qu'Aristote dirait 
que toute partie séparée du tout qui lui est propre donne instantanément 
libre cours à son inclination. 


Une première constatation s'impose: le sujet des deux œuvres est 
identique. Le titre Sur les inclinations apparaissant non seulement chez 
Simplicius (Test. 3) mais aussi chez Eutocius (Test. 5), il est probable qu'il 
est authentique. Il parait en outre intrinséquement plus adapté que le 
titre Sur les éléments, qui étonne chez un mathématicien et qui n'apparait 
qu'à une occasion, précisément au moment oü Simplicius mentionne 
Plotin et Xénarque (Test. 1). On ne saurait donc exclure qu’il s'agisse 
du méme traité, que Simplicius aurait tout d'abord désigné de maniére 
un peu vague. Peut-étre également faut-il combiner les deux appellations 
et reconstituer quelque chose comme Пері ponóv t&v otovyetov. Cette 
question philologique, néanmoins, est sans incidence doctrinale. 

La thése prétée par Simplicius au traité Sur les éléments (Test. 1) est 
claire: le mouvement rectiligne n'est pas un mouvement naturel, mais 
un processus par lequel un élément gagne, à partir d'un lieu qui ne 
lui est pas naturel, son lieu naturel. En son lieu naturel, l'élément soit 
demeure immobile, soit se meut en cercle. C'est exactement la doctrine 
que Proclus (Test. 2) attribue à Ptolémée. Il s'agit donc d'une interpré- 
tation néoplatonicienne classique de la dynamique ptoléméenne.?? 


*! C£ Rashed (2007b) 250-251. 
"7 Ptolémée aurait soutenu cette thèse également dans l'Optique. On n'en trouve 
pas trace dans la version arabo-latine conservée (cf. Lejeune [1956]), mais celle-ci 
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Cette thèse apparaissait également sans doute, si c'est une œuvre 
distincte, dans le traité Sur les inclinations: Ptolémée y montrait expéri- 
mentalement que ni l'air ni l'eau, en leur lieu propre, n'ont de poids. 
C'est l'objet du témoignage 3. Celui-ci étant le plus substantiel et le 
plus complexe de tous ceux qui nous ont été préservés, il faut le dis- 
cuter en détail. 

Simplicius présente la doctrine de Ptolémée dans une opposition à 
celle d'Aristote. Une premiére question est de savoir si l'on doit cette 
antithése à Ptolémée lui-méme ou à Simplicius. Ce dernier affirme que 
Ptolémée s'est opposé à une thèse d'Aristote voulant que l'air ait du 
poids. L'argument n'a de sens qu'en rapport avec une phrase précise 
du De Caelo, oà Aristote, pour une raison à vrai dire assez obscure, avait 
affirmé que l'outre pleine «tirait davantage » (Axer nAetov), c'est-à-dire, 
selon Simplicius tout du moins, pesait plus lourd, que l'outre vide.? En 
refaisant l'expérience, c'est-à-dire en pesant la méme outre vide puis 
gonflée, Ptolémée aurait ainsi constaté, contre Aristote, que l'outre 
gonflée a moins de poids ou, indifféremment ici, est plus légère, que 
loutre non gonflée. D’où la conclusion de Ptolémée, que l'air en sa 
région propre n'a pas de poids.” Ayant précédemment prouvé que l'eau 
n'a pas de poids en sa région propre à partir du fait qu'elle n'écrase 
pas les plongeurs au fond de la mer, Ptolémée concluait que ni l'eau 
ni l'air, en leur région propre, n'ont de poids. 

Simplicius relève à juste titre—au vu de son exposé—l’apparent porte- 
à-faux de Ptolémée, qui démontre l'ummobilité de l'eau en son lieu propre 
mais le mouvement vers le haut de l'air en le sien.” Il faudrait, pour des 
raisons de symétrie, soit que l'air fût immobile comme l’eau, soit que 
l'eau füt mue comme l'air. La contradiction ne me parait cependant 


commencant avec le deuxiéme livre, cela n'a rien d'étonnant. Il est en effet probable 
que la discussion physique appartenait au premier livre, peut-être à l'occasion d'une 
distinction entre le mouvement des corps élémentaires et celui de la lumière. 

# Le passage est difficile. C£. Moraux (1967) CLIII. 

2% Explicité, l'argument serait le suivant: si plus d'air (= l'outre gonflée), dans la 
zone de l'air, est plus léger que moins d'air (= loutre vide), alors l'air n’a pas de poids. 
Le prédécesseur anonyme cité dans le méme contexte par Simplicius est inconnu. 
Thémistius s'opposait certes sur ce point à Aristote mais, à la différence de l'anonyme, 
n'indiquait pas avoir mené une expérience et ne suggérait pas que l'outre gonflée püt 
méme étre un peu plus légére que l'outre vide. Voir la traduction latine de la paraphrase 
conservée seulement dans la version hébraique faite sur l'arabe dans Landauer (1902) 
233.7-10. СЕ Ibn Rushd, Talkhīs al-Sam@ wa al- alam, 367 Alaoui. 

3 СЕ Simp., М Cael. 711.4-15. 
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pas insurmontable et je m'étonne que Simplicius n’y ait pas songé. Bien 
que cela ne soit pas dit dans le texte, il nous faudrait distinguer, dans 
l'argument de Ptolémée, entre l'air proche du sol—lieu où s'effectue la 
pesée (Alexandrie)—et l'air loin du sol, en son lieu véritablement propre. 
Si l'outre gonflée est plus légère que loutre vide, c'est que l'air au niveau 
de la pesée tend vers le haut, que donc beaucoup d'air contrebalance 
davantage le poids de l'outre (dont la matière est essentiellement ter- 
reuse et aqueuse) que peu d'air. En revanche, plus l'on s'approcherait 
du lieu véritablement propre de l'air et moins cette impulsion centrifuge 
se ferait sentir. Cette hypothése serait parfaitement conforme à notre 
interprétation de lAlmageste. Le résultat de l'expérience de loutre ne 
faisait donc sans doute que prouver, aux yeux de Ptolémée, que la zone 
de la pesée de l'air n'était encore que limitrophe au lieu naturel de l'air. 
L'on pouvait méme, en principe, mesurer l'intensité de l'inclination 
vers le haut de l'air en mesurant la résistance opposée par un certain 
volume d'air à la pesanteur des ingrédients aqueux et terreux de l'outre. 
D'un point de vue théorique, l'expérience était bien imaginée et rend 
compte de l'idée, prétée à Ptolémée (ainsi qu'à Archytas et à Platon) 
par le témoignage 4, que l'inclination était une quantité. 

Il parait donc probable que, malgré les sous-entendus de Simplicius, 
Ptolémée cherchait moins à contredire une phrase d'Aristote sur la 
lourdeur (Bópoc) de l'air (phrase au demeurant contradictoire avec la 
doctrine classique du Philosophe si on l'interprétait comme le com- 
mentateur néoplatonicien), qu'à mettre en relief (i) la présence d'une 
inclination (porn) de chaque corps éloigné de son lieu propre dirigée vers 
ce dernier (ii) l'absence d'inclination d'un corps en son lieu propre. 

Deux indices supplémentaires vont en ce sens. Le premier est le titre 
de l’œuvre citée par Simplicius et Eutocius: Пері por@v, qui devait 
renvoyer à un aspect important de l'oeuvre. Le second nous est délivré 
par les trois derniers témoignages. Élias (Test. 4), Eutocius (Test. 5) et 
l'Anonyme de Florence (Test. 6) confirment l'importance de la notion 
d'inclination chez Ptolémée. La doctrine qu'on peut en dériver est la sui- 
vante: l'inclination est la tendance d'un corps, hors de sa zone naturelle, 
à la gagner. Sa direction est verticale et son orientation peut étre soit 
du haut vers le bas (corps lourds), soit du bas vers le haut (corps légers). 
Un corps lourd, pour autant qu'il est en lui, soit se dirige verticalement 
vers le bas, soit est immobile dans la zone du bas; un corps léger, pour 
autant qu'il est en lui, soit se dirige verticalement vers le haut, soit est 
immobile dans la zone du haut. L'éventuel mouvement circulaire de 
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l'air et du feu supérieurs s'explique uniquement par l'entrainement du 
mouvement du corps éthéré.?° 

Le nouveau texte (Test. 6) est instructif, de ce point de vue, car (1) il 
commente le méme texte d'Aristote que celui qui a provoqué l'excursus 
«ptoléméen» de Simplicius et (п) il est plus proche, doctrinalement, 
d'Élias et surtout d’Eutocius que de ce dernier. Tout d'abord, l'auteur 
du commentaire semble soucieux d'harmoniser Ptolémée et Aristote, 
à la différence de Simplicius qui les oppose. En second lieu, et c'est 
plus important, la scholie ne fait pas mention de poids (Bópoc) mais, 
toujours, d'inclination (pom). Elle apporte ainsi un argument textuel 
en faveur de notre interprétation du texte classique de Simplicius. Car 
selon Ptolémée, affirme-t-elle, les touts des éléments n'ont pas d'inch- 
nation. C'est donc que la terre, l'eau et Гай, dans leur zone cosmique 
respective, ne sont habités par aucune impulsion naturelle en une 
direction déterminée. 

Cela étant dit, tout n'est pas clair dans la position de Ptolémée, et 
il est probable que les contradictions légères des témoignages reflètent 
l'ambiguité des doctrines. En particulier, on pourrait supposer que 
Ptolémée combinait tant bien que mal deux doctrines des éléments, 
l'une d'obédience aristotélicienne, concentrée sur la question des mou- 
vements naturels verticaux, l'autre davantage sensible à leur comporte- 
ment physique. Ainsi, on pouvait caractériser un corps lourd de deux 
maniéres, soit comme le corps qui, placé en haut de la zone sublunaire, 
tend à gagner le centre du monde, soit comme le corps peu disposé 
au mouvement, c'est-à-dire offrant une force de résistance élevée. En 
ce second sens, la terre est lourde parce qu'à volume égal, elle est plus 
difficile à mouvoir que l'air. 

On se demandera peut-étre pourquoi Ptolémée, en opposant ainsi 
les corps légers, tendant vers la périphérie, aux corps lourds, tendant 
vers le centre, montre si peu d'empressement à adopter une théorie 
unitaire, platonico-archimédienne, de l'inclination. C'est sans doute 
qu'en réalité, ses motivations relévent plutót de la cosmologie que de la 
physique. Car c'est la cosmologie aristotélicienne qui parait à l'époque la 
mieux à méme de fonder l'éternité des objets de l'astronomie— puisque 
les mouvements circulaires procédent dans ce cadre d'une substance 
inaltérable et incorruptible. Un certain manque d'unité, cependant, 
caractérisait la cinématique d'Aristote: autant le mouvement circu- 


% Cf. Ptol., Tet; 1.2 1. 
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laire du supralunaire pouvait étre considéré comme un état, autant le 
mouvement rectiligne du sublunaire semblait afficher un double statut, 
les textes aristotéliciens hésitant entre deux modèles. Tantôt, en effet, 
comme le remarque Simplicius (Test. 1) le mouvement rectiligne sem- 
ble caractériser le trajet d'un corps simple vers son lieu propre, tantót 
il semble plutôt s'agir de la réalisation même de l'élément. L'élément, 
autrement dit, tendrait toujours vers l'une des deux directions cosmi- 
ques, mais serait parfois empéché dans sa trajectoire, parfois non. Les 
seules zones véritablement statiques seraient ainsi de pures limites, 
à savoir le centre géométrique du monde et la surface externe de la 
sphére du sublunaire. Mais ce second cas est finalement caractérisé par 
le méme défaut que le premier: un hiatus s'introduit entre la carac- 
térisation cinématique de l'élément et ce vers quoi il tend mais qu’il 
ne saurait atteindre, le repos en l'une des deux limites géométriques 
du sublunaire, le centre pour la terre et l'eau, la circonférence pour 
l'air et le feu. Les considérations statiques de Ptolémée ont donc eu 
pour but, nous semble-t-il, d'unifier la comologie aristotélicienne tout 
en préservant la suprématie du ciel. L’unification consistait à dénier 
que les éléments éprouvent une inclination en leur lieu propre, donc à 
rapprocher le statut des quatre totalités de l’état stable et permanent de 
la cinquième substance. Une distinction subsistait cependant, en ce que 
les quatre totalités sublunaires, comme Ptolémée cherchait à le prouver 
expérimentalement, demeuraient par soi immobiles, au contraire de la 
cinquiéme substance. 

En conclusion, la contribution de Ptolémée apparait davantage 
comme un raffinement aristotélicien que comme une destruction de 
la cosmologie aristotélicienne.? Ce raffinement vise à fournir les bases 
les plus saines possibles à l'astronomie. Ainsi, malgré les apparences 
et contre l'interprétation de Proclus et de Simplicius, l'utilisation de 
l'argument xénarquéen par Ptolémée, au contraire de ce qu'elle était 
pour son prédécesseur, est pro-quintessentielle : si l'on éradique l'essen- 
tialisme des mouvements rectilignes, c'est pour introduire à sa place 
une interprétation essentialiste de l'immobilité des éléments en leur 
lieu propre, qui ne fait que consolider l'interprétation essentialiste du 
mouvement circulaire de la cinquiéme substance. 


" СЕ aussi Vuillemin (2000) 222 (passage cité infra, n. 42). 
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Comme on l'a vu, Simplicius range Plotin parmi ceux qui soutiennent 
(1) que le mouvement rectiligne ne caractérise proprement aucun élé- 
ment, mais ne constitue que la trajectoire de corps en devenir et en 
chemin vers leur lieu propre et (2) qu'en leur état naturel achevé et en 
leur heu propre, les éléments «ou demeurent ou se meuvent en cercle ». 
Sur la foi d'un tel rapport, on aurait tendance à croire que Plotin, en 
un passage cosmologique, aurait abordé la question de la structure de 
l'univers, pour en proposer une description s'écartant d'Aristote dans 
le sens de Xénarque: le mouvement rectiligne n'est qu'un transit vers 
l'achévement de l'élément en son lieu propre. Cet achévement se traduit 
soit par le repos (cas des éléments les plus bas) soit par le mouvement 
circulaire (cas des éléments les plus hauts). Je voudrais montrer que 
cette référence de Simplicius à Plotin est doublement inadéquate, tout 
d'abord parce que Plotin n’affirme jamais ces deux thèses, ensuite parce 
qu'elles trahissent la représentation qu'il se fait du sensible. 
Cherchons, dans le corpus plotinien, un passage où les deux thèses 
apparaitraient ensemble. Le tour d'horizon ne pose guére de difficultés: 
la thématique affleure seulement à deux endroits chez Plotin, en П.1 
[40] 8 et en IL2 [14] 1. Dans le second de ces deux textes, Plotin a 
commencé par se demander si le mouvement circulaire du Ciel rele- 
vait «d'une âme ou d'un corps». Bien que le texte soit trés obscur, je 
crois que Plotin envisage les deux possibilités, en montrant à chaque 
fois qu'elle doit composer avec sa rivale. П commence par étudier 
la possibilité qu’il relève de l'àme, c'est-à-dire de l'àme exclusivement. 
L'argument n'est pas entièrement clair mais aboutit quoi qu'il en 
soit à une objection: si l'àme est mue dans le corps en méme temps 
qu'elle le meut, elle devrait non pas mouvoir le corps continüment, 
mais atteindre le but de la trajectoire. Rien, dans l'àme, n'explique la 
sempiternalité du mouvement circulaire. Il faut donc dégager l'àme 
du mouvement local proprement dit. On en vient donc à affirmer que 
l'àme ne se meut pas localement. Son «mouvement» est avant tout un 
retour-sur-sol (intelligible). Si donc il y a quelque chose de local dans 
un mouvement où l’âme est aux commandes, ce ne peut être l'àme en 
elle-même, toute seule : il faut une part de corporalité pour expliquer la 
dimension locale du mouvement. Le mouvement circulaire, dans cette 
hypothése, sera par conséquent «mélangé de mouvement local et de 
mouvement psychique, le corps étant md rectilinéairement par nature, 
l'àme le retenant; c'est par suite des deux ensemble qu'il est devenu 
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une chose а la fois mue et immobile».? On voit donc qu'ici, Plotin 
attribue clairement le mouvement rectiligne au corps en général, sans 
distinguer processus vers l'achévement et état achevé. Le mouvement 
circulaire, s'il nous est permis de gloser ce texte, résulte d'une tendance 
rectiligne propre au corps contrariée par une tendance centripéte propre 
aux réalités intelligibles auxquelles l'àme se rattache. 

On en a fini avec la première hypothèse, aboutissant ainsi à la 
nécessité, pour rendre compte de la circularité du mouvement céleste, 
de composer causalité psychique et causalité corporelle. Plotin envisage 
maintenant l’hypothèse concurrente, qui verrait dans le corps seul 
l'explication de la circularité du mouvement: 


Mais dira-t-on que le mouvement en cercle est le fait d'un corps ? 
Comment en serait-il ainsi, dés lors que tout se meut en ligne droite, y 
compris le feu ? À moins qu'il se meuve en ligne droite jusqu'à ce quil 
parvienne à l'endroit assigné. Quand en effet il est à l'endroit assigné, 
on pourra penser qu'il est de sa nature à la fois de se tenir immobile et 
d’être transporté vers ce qui lui est assigné.” 


Il est remarquable que Plotin, au contraire de la thése que lui préte 
Simplicius, se refuse en fait à toute prise de position cosmologique sur 
le comportement cinétique «naturel» des éléments et en particulier du 
feu. Plotin est méme, en un sens, pour des raisons qu'il nous appar- 
tiendra d'éclaircir, plus proche ici d'Aristote (qui parle davantage de 
mouvements que de repos naturels) que de Xénarque. Le fait toutefois qu'il 
laisse ouvertes les deux hypothéses (ce qui est naturel, c'est le mouve- 
ment vers le lieu naturel; ce qui est naturel, c'est le repos en son lieu 
naturel) montre qu'il s'agit pour lui d'une simple question de langage. 
Une chose est süre: si les corps se meuvent par nature de corps, alors 
ils se meuvent rectilinéairement.? Admettons cependant, cette fois-ci 
dans la tradition xénarquéenne, que le feu ne se meut rectilinéairement 
que jusqu'à sa zone propre, où seule il réaliserait son essence de feu. 
Alors, contre Xénarque, c'est le repos, là-haut, qu'il faudrait postuler 
comme état naturel. Mais le feu supérieur, de toute évidence, se meut 
en cercle. 


?* Plot., П.2 ПА] 1.16-19. 
> Plot., П.2 [14] 1.19-23. 

3° Mon interprétation est ainsi différente de celle de Falcon (2001) 212—218 et fait 
plus grand cas de la structure dialectique du chapitre. En d'autres termes, la seconde 
hypothése ne nait pas, selon moi, d'une insatisfaction suscitée par la conclusion de la 
premiére, mais de la construction formelle de l'argument. 


N 
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L'objection xénarquéenne tourne ainsi vite court. Ce qu'il faut expli- 
quer, c'est pourquoi le feu, plutót que de s'immobiliser une fois en haut, 
se met à se mouvoir en cercle. Et ce probléme n'est pas xénarquéen, 
mais spécifiquement plotinien (ou platonicien). La première solution 
évoquée me semble influencée par le néo-aristotélisme d'Alexandre 
d'Aphrodise. La circularité du mouvement céleste serait une caracté- 
ristique qui s'attacherait au corps du feu dés lors qu'il se trouve dans 
les régions supérieures, pour lui éviter de se dissoudre faute de dépla- 
cement. Plotin pointe 1ci du doigt, implicitement, un défaut lancinant 
de la cosmologie d'Alexandre: à défaut de pouvoir rendre raison des 
phénoménes par une causalité matérielle (en partant du «bas»), on 
impose des explications par le «haut», en se réclamant d'exigences 
providentialistes (le monde doit perdurer éternellement tel qu'il est) 
qui s'apparentent à des vœux pieux: la «Providence», à laquelle 
Alexandre a consacré un traité conservé en arabe, désigne un souci 
de préservation de soi à l'oeuvre dans le monde. Il faut comprendre 
la suite du développement de Plotin comme un bref échange entre le 
platonicien faussement ingénu: «Mais cela reléve de la Providence !» 
et l'aristotélicien insensible au fait qu'il baptise le probléme plutôt qu’il 
ne le résout: «Mais il y a en lui de la Providence !».?' Lisons entre les 
lignes de Plotin metteur en scène: la seule Providence effective, c'est 
l'Àme du monde.” C'est sans doute en raison du caractère insatisfaisant 
de cette réponse providentialiste qu'une autre lui fait suite, expliquant 
cette fois le mouvement circulaire du feu de maniére purement maté- 
rielle et mécanique: butant sur l'extrémité du monde, le feu, bien que 
«désirant» le mouvement rectiligne, se met à tourner. Mais comment 
expliquer qu'un corps simplement corps maintienne sa trajectoire cir- 
culaire sans s'affaisser sur le centre ? La chose sera bien plus crédible si 
l'on postule une àme en lui responsable de la trajectoire. En outre, une 


3! Plot., П.2 [14] 1.25-26. 

? Linguiti (2003) 263, comprend différemment ce passage excessivement allusif et 
attribue directement à Plotin la thèse providentialiste, assimilée à l'action de Ame du 
monde. Selon moi, Plotin se contenterait de sous-entendre que la npóvora d'Alexandre, 
si l'on veut qu'elle soit autre chose qu'un pium desiderium, devra céder la place, dés que 
Гоп appellera les choses par leur nom, à ЃАте du monde. Je ne peux entrer ici dans 
les détails, mais je crois que la lecture de Linguiti, comme celle de Falcon (сЁ supra, 
n. 30), ne fait pas assez grand cas de la structure dialectique du texte (qui disparait 
d'ailleurs dans la traduction, pp. 261—262). Cela conduit à sous-évaluer le point central 
de l'argument de Plotin: que la circularité du mouvement, à la différence de son existence, 
est directement causée par l'àme. Je suis en revanche en accord avec la lecture verticale 
descendante de la physique plotinienne à laquelle se range Linguiti. 
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telle âme explique non seulement le prolongement de ce mouvement, 
mais méme son éternité, puisqu'elle seule ne se «fatiguera » pas (Plotin 
ne soupçonne bien sûr pas le principe d'inertie). 

En conclusion, que l'on parte de l'hypothése explicative de l'àme 
ou de celle du corps, on aboutit dans chaque cas à se représenter le 
mouvement céleste comme un mixte. Mais cette apparente symétrie 
dialectique cache une dissymétrie. Si l'on spécifie la question en sorte de 
se demander cette fois pourquoi non pas du mouvement circulaire mais, de 
manière interne au mouvement, pourquoi de la circularité, alors la cause 
est l'àme. Si le corps est cause de mouvement local, qui se confond 
en fait avec la translation rectiligne, l'àme est cause du fait que cette 
translation est circulaire. 

Ce morceau dialectique est instructif à plus d'un titre. Seule sa diffi- 
culté considérable—tout y est extrémement allusif—explique qu'il n'ait 
pas été exploité par les historiens de la cosmologie. L'idée directrice de 
Plotin, qui apparait dans la discussion des deux hypothéses opposées, est 
que le corps en tant que tel, y compris le feu en tant que tel, puisqu'il 
est un corps, est mü de manière rectiligne. Ce serait trop rapprocher 
le corps de l'intelligible que de lui accorder, en son état «naturel», une 
situation de repos. Le sensible en tant que tel se caractérisera donc 
par des trajectoires rectilignes de sens contraire, dont la contrariété 
exprime de la meilleure façon l'agitation inquiéte qui lui est propre.? 
Ainsi Plotin soutient-il dès ce traité une position strictement opposée 
à celle que lui préte Simplicius. À la différence de ce qu'affirment 
Xénarque et Ptolémée, le repos, pour Plotin, ne caractérise pas les 
corps en leur lieu «naturel». Ce qui caractérise véritablement le corps, 
c'est la discontinuité irrégulière et pleine de contrariété des trajectoires 
rectilignes. Le mouvement circulaire du ciel s'explique par l'influence 
de l'intelligible sur le sensible: les corps, en tant que tels matériels, 
sont affectés par nature de mouvements rectilignes. Le mouvement 
psychique est, par définition, un retour sur soi. Le ciel se trouvant à 
la croisée du sensible et de l’intelligible, il est affecté d'un mouvement 
rectiligne tendant perpétuellement au retour sur soi. Plotin n'a bien 
sür pas les outils mathématiques ni le concept de vitesse instantanée 
qui auraient permis la décomposition, opérée pour la premiere fois au 
XVII" siècle, de la trajectoire circulaire selon un vecteur vitesse tangent 


% Cf. Plot, VL3 [44] 23.1—5. L'importance de ce texte est soulignée par Chiara- 
donna (2002) 206 qui le traduit en italien. 
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et un vecteur accélération centripéte. Il est d'autant plus remarquable 
que sa conception explicitement anti-aristotélicienne d'un mouvement 
non étendu, intemporel, acte «ponctuel» pur (cf. Enn. УІІ [42] 16), 
lui permet d'abandonner le primat de l'ensemble de la trajectoire 
(mouvement rectiligne, mouvement circulaire), c’est-à-dire de l'expliquer 
comme la résultante d'une comportement cinétique instantané. Ce 
comportement est analysable selon deux axes. Le premier correspond 
à la tendance «rectiligne» du corps, le second, dirigé vers le centre du 
cercle, au retour sur soi caractéristique de l'intelligible.?* 

On m'objectera peut-être que Simplicius pourrait songer davantage 
au traité П.1 [40] qu'à II.2 [14]. Certes, dans son traité Пері кӧсџох 
(П.1 HOI, Plotin semble—a tort, comme on va le voir—évoquer la thèse 
cosmologico-statique qui nous intéresse. Elle apparait briévement au 
cours du dernier chapitre, destiné à montrer l'indépendance ontologique 
du ciel à l'égard du monde d'en bas. La conclusion, où apparaissent 
les considérations qui nous intéressent, est exprimée de manière peu 
claire par Plotin. Voici tout d'abord le grec:? 


Ovdséev Sei totvuv Gov сфротос TH odpavé, (vo LÉVN, ооё’ ad, уа katà 
feu f| repipopé- où үйр по бёбектол oddé ёл” ebOetoc о®со. ў Kath 
Qóci о®т@ форб· À yàp pévew À леріфёресдол Kata qóotv adtots: oi 
© &AXox Bracévrov. 


On peut commencer par ce qui apparait comme une paraphrase de 
ce passage par Simplicius (cf. supra, Test. 1): «... Ptolémée, Xénarque, 
Plotin «disent que? les éléments, quand ils sont dans leur état naturel 
et dans leurs lieux propres soit demeurent soit sont mus en cercle (й 
Level Tj кокЛф ктуеїтол)». Demeurent, ajoute Simplicius, la terre, l'eau 
et l'air stagnant qui nous environne, se meuvent en cercle l'air subtil 


3t Notons en passant que Plotin a pu trouver un élément d'inspiration, sur ce point, 
en Tim. 40 ab. Platon attribue en effet là deux mouvements aux astres qui n'errent pas, 
l'un de rotation, «l'autre vers l'avant, puisqu'il est dominé par la révolution du Méme 
et semblable». Immédiatement aprés, Platon spécifie que les astres non errants ne 
sont mus par aucun des cinq mouvements restants, soit vers le haut, le bas, la droite, 
la gauche et l'arriére. П y a donc identification du mouvement de révolution et d'un 
mouvement rectiligne vers l'avant. Plotin aurait en outre interprété le mouvement de 
rotation propre à chaque astre comme, également, une tendance retenant la tendance 
rectiligne de s'éloigner à l'infini. De manière plus générale, la position de Plotin peut 
apparaitre comme un commentaire libre de Leg X 897 b-899 a. Sur la théorie plato- 
nicienne du mouvement, et ce qui l'oppose à celle d'Aristote, voir Vuillemin (1991). 

5 Plot., П.1 [40] 8.15-19. J'avais écrit le commentaire de ce passage avant de pouvoir 
consulter Wilberding (2006) 231—233. Je note avec satisfaction que nos interprétations 
générales concordent. 
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des hautes sphéres et le feu. Tout se passe donc comme si Simplicius 
avait compris le pronom о%0т0їс, sans référent chez Plotin, comme un 
renvoi aux quatre éléments. Cette interprétation rejaillissait immédia- 
tement sur l'interprétation à donner de la disjonction ў... uéve À 
xepupépeoOoa il s'agissait d'une typologie des différents comportements 
cinétiques des éléments (au pluriel). Le raisonnement de Plotin aurait 
consisté à dire qu'en leur état naturel, les quatre corps simples sont soit 
au repos, soit mus en cercle. Cette interprétation est trés exactement 
celle de Proclus.?? П n'est pas impossible que celui-ci soit la véritable 
source d'inspiration de Simplicius, plutót qu'une consultation directe 
du texte des Ennéades. 

Est-ce bien ainsi, maintenant, qu'il faut comprendre le texte de Plo- 
tin ? Sans doute pas. Car l'alternative f|... u£vew À лерфёресӢол n'est 
pas introduite pour la premiére fois au moment de justifier l'exclusion 
du mouvement rectiligne, mais trois lignes plus haut (cf. tva. pévn, odd’ 
ad, Iva KATH PÜOLV À леріфорд) au cours d'une précision concernant 
exclusivement [e ciel (cf. «à oopovà). Il ne s'agit donc pas de faire une 
typologie des comportements cinétiques élémentaires, mais d'insister 
sur deux aspects de la substance céleste. En un sens, elle demeure (uéve1), 
c’est-à-dire à la fois subsiste éternellement et, plus précisément ici, reste 
globalement invariante; en un autre sens, elle se «meut en cercle» 
(кокЛф ктуєїтол), c'est-à-dire est caractérisée par les mouvements de 
rotation qu’étudient les astronomes.?? Le adtotç ne désignerait donc pas 
les quatre corps simples, mais les différentes entités célestes, desquelles 
on peut dire soit qu'elles demeurent (en tant que le ciel ne change pas 


36 Of supra, p. 26, Test. 2, ainsi qu'Zn Tim. III 2.11.24—31: ei бё tovtov dq’ fiuóv 
Aeyouévov 6 AprototéAns блорої, л®с odv, ei nõp otv év odpav®, kóri ктуєїтол 
кої оок ёл’ evdOeiac, Aextéov тоу П\от(уелоу Aóyov трос adtév, бту t&v GOLA loin 
èv тф оїкєїф толо Ov &xivntov Léver À kóxAo ктуєїтол, va unè Oo @тоЛАеїлтү тоу 
oiketov ténov: GAAws yàp xwob[evov À OdKETI ёстол év TH avto толто, À ono ёстіу 
£v о®тф. 

37 Plot., П.1 [40] 8.13-16. 

38 Wilberding (2006) 232—233 s'interroge sur le sens de la disjonction et surtout sur 
celui de uévetv, qu'il traduit par «to remain at rest». Il évoque, p. 233, le phénomène 
de otmptyu6ôs des planètes. Mais comme il le note lui-même, Plotin savait bien que 
ce «repos» n'était qu'apparent. Je crois qu'en dépit de sa critique de l'interprétation 
néoplatonicienne (p. 232), Wilberding se laisse encore influencer par sa compré- 
hension «xénarquéenne» de pévetv, c'est-à-dire confond les notions plotiniennes de 
repos (fpeuto) et de permanence (uovf). Le premier de ces termes renvoie au repos 
momentané d'un objet (c£. Chiaradonna [2002] 206) et ne concerne pas, à ce titre, 
les êtres célestes, qui sont toujours en mouvement; le second se rapporte à tout ce qui 
perdure, qu'il s'agisse d'une substance ou d'une détermination, cette derniére pouvant 
être, comme ici, locale (et globale). 
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de lieu), soit qu'elles se meuvent en cercle. Je paraphraserais donc le texte 
de Plotin comme suit: 


Par conséquent, il n'est en rien besoin d'un autre corps pour le ciel afin 
qu'il demeure, ni non plus afin qu'il y ait? une révolution selon la nature. 
<Je ne mentionne que ces deux états? car ce n'est pas demain la veille 
qu'on montrera que sa translation naturelle a lieu en ligne droite. En effet, 
pour ces choses-ci <ze. les choses célestes>, selon la nature, «on peut dire 
qu’>elles demeurent, ou bien <qu’>elles se meuvent en cercle. Les autres 
mouvements appartiennent aux choses ayant subi une contrainte. 


Au terme de cette lecture, force est d'admettre que Simplicius, à la 
suite de Proclus, a détourné le sens obvie des arguments de Plotin. Ce 
dernier ne s'est jamais rangé à la critique de la cosmologie aristotéli- 
cienne proposée par Xénarque et partiellement reprise à son compte par 
Ptolémée. Plotin refuse en fait toute tentative pour assigner, aux corps 
d'ici-bas, des états stables. Le seul état qu'il reconnait au sublunaire, c'est 
une instabilité. C'est la thèse explicite du traité II.2, rédigé le plus tôt, 
mais c'est aussi, de manière implicite, celle du traité IL. 1, qui évoque 
la stabilité qu'au niveau du ciel. Ce n'est pas un hasard si ce traité 
précède immédiatement, dans l'ordre chronologique, le traité Sur les 
genres de Гёте (VI.1—3 [42—44]), dans lequel Plotin insiste sur Pinstabilité 
chronique du mouvement sensible." Est-ce à dire que Plotin n'a pas 
varié entre II.2 et II.1 ? On ne l’affirmera pas non plus, car Plotin ne 
rappelle pas, en П.1, le scheme de l'analyse du mouvement circulaire 
selon deux composantes «orthogonales », l'une sensible et l'autre intel- 
ligible. Les indices sont trop ténus pour nous permettre d'interpréter 
avec certitude ce petit décalage. Je n'exclurais cependant pas que le 
poids de la tradition, qui faisait du mouvement circulaire un mouvement 
simple, élémentaire et parfait, était trop fort pour céder aussi facilement 
la place, en l'absence d'outils mathématiques susceptibles de donner 


3 Je lis à à la place du à de Henry-Schwyzer. La correction me paraît plus écono- 
mique et surtout, meilleure quant au sens que le «fj» à de Kirchhoff, qui fait néces- 
sairement de ў тєрїфор@ le sujet et de kata qo l'attribut. 

© Wilberding (2006) 93, traduit ainsi ce dernier membre de phrase: «the other 
motions would belong to them only if they were forced». Un tel effet de sens n'est pas 
à exclure, mais je crois plus conforme aux conceptions physiques de Plotin de noter 
franchement que tout le sensible, à l'exception du Ciel, est пай sous la contrainte. 

*! Cf. Plot., VL3 [44] 27 et le commentaire de Chiaradonna (2002) 206-207 : «Ош 
Plotino contesta che il concetto di otóoic, il quale designa la "stabilità" propria delle 
realtà intelligibili—uno dei cinque “generi sommi"—possa applicarsi in alcun modo 
al mondo dei corpi». 
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corps à son étude.” Plotin est donc sans doute revenu, d'un schéme 
où une décomposition selon deux composantes d'un comportement 
cinématique reflétait le caractére ontologiquement mixte du mobile, à 
un schéme où un comportement cinématique axiologiquement inter- 
médiaire et analytiquement irréductible s'oppose à deux autres, l'un 
inférieur (le mouvement rectiligne sublunaire) et l'autre supérieur (le 
mouvement de lintellect). La catégorie de l'intermédiaire axiologique, 
soluble dans l'aristotélisme, prend ainsi finalement le pas sur l'intuiion 
éphémére de la décomposition du mouvement circulaire, qui ne l'était 
pas et qui aurait permis—c’est tout le paradoxe du plotinisme, anti- 
aristotélisme avorté—d’exprimer le gradualisme platonicien dans une 
syntaxe émancipée de la différence spécifique.? 


IV. Conclusion 


Des trois auteurs qu'en suivant l'indication de Simplicius nous avons 
pris en considération, le plus proche d'Aristote est paradoxalement le 
mathématicien Ptolémée, le plus critique le philosophe Plotin. Mais 


4 СЕ Vuillemin (2000) 222: «L'illusion aristotélicienne, qu'on voit subsister chez 
Ptolémée, est la première d'une longue série à propos de l’oscillation des courbes, 
domaine dans lequel l'intuition spatiale produit assez naturellement des généralisations 
rompeuses. Surtout, l'analyse d'Aristote confirmait un préjugé mathématique que les 
astronomes grecs partagèrent à l'exception des atomistes. Il s'agit de la perfection et de 
la simplicité du cercle, par contraste avec l'infinité (et donc l’imperfection) et la com- 
position de la droite. Dans le mouvement circulaire uniforme, on ne se représente pas 
quel vecteur porte la vitesse constante. Une telle représentation eüt conduit à choisir la 
angente en chaque point de la circonférence et à s'interroger, comme le fera Descartes, 
sur la raison pour laquelle le mobile reste sur la circonférence au lieu de s'éloigner à 
l'infini ainsi qu'il devrait arriver méme pour une vitesse tangentielle constante, une 
elle analyse devait aboutir à la découverte d'une accélération centripéte constante 
dans le mouvement circulaire uniforme, complètement étrangère à la dynamique et 
à la cinématique des Anciens». En confirmation, on peut noter que méme un esprit 
aussi subtil et indépendant que Chrysippe reprend avec approbation la bipartition 
aristotélicienne des mouvements, cf. SVF IL492: тос ёё лротос kivoeig eivor O00, 
thy te ev0eiav Kai thy kaurbAnv. Sur les classifications mathématiques anciennes des 
courbes (avec l'édition d'un nouveau texte de Simplicius), voir Rashed [R.] (2005); et 
sur les enjeux théologiques, Rashed [M.] (2002). 

5 Car il n'y aurait plus d'opposition discrète (et saisissable au moyen de différences 
spécifiantes coordonnées) entre trajectoire rectiligne et circulaire, mais continue dégra- 
dation, à mesure que l’intelligible relâche son emprise sur le sensible, du circulaire en 
rectiligne. Le rectiligne serait ainsi un mouvement dont le centre intelligible se retrou- 
verait éloigné à l'infini. Sur l'opposition des ontologies de la différence spécifique et de 
celles du degré, ainsi que sur la difficile position de Plotin, on lira l’article fondamental 
de Chiaradonna (2006), en part. p. 83. 
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ni l'un ni l'autre, on pense l'avoir montré, n'a repris à son compte les 
objections de Xénarque: Ptolémée maintient la cinquième substance 
et Plotin refuse la théorie du repos naturel des corps sublunaires. Si 
les néoplatoniciens d'Athénes ont pu voir chez ces trois auteurs un 
méme objectif et des résultats identiques, c'était pour construire, de 
toutes pléces, un «front uni» contre ce que la cosmologie d'Aristote 
pouvait avoir d'anti-platonicien. Mais leur anti-aristotélisme ne coupe 
pas vraiment les ponts avec la cosmologie du Stagirite. En remplaçant, 
avec Xénarque, un systéme ordonné du sublunaire par un autre, ils se 
montraient insensibles à l'effort de Plotin pour refuser, justement, que 
le sensible—identifié ici au sublunaire—contienne en lui-même, «par 
nature», les raisons de son ordre, quelles que soient les régularités des 
phénomènes. 


н Je remercie Riccardo Chiaradonna et Christian Wildberg pour leurs remarques. 
Les erreurs sont miennes. 


LE TRAITÉ DE GALIEN SUR LA DÉMONSTRATION ET SA 
POSTÉRITÉ TARDO-ANTIQUE 


Riccardo Chiaradonna 


Rédigé sans doute peu avant le premier séjour de Galien à Rome (162),' 
le traité perdu Sur la démonstration (Пері ànodetéews, De Demonstratione 
[DD]) a eu une postérité importante dans l'Antiquité tardive. On trouve 
plusieurs références à cet ouvrage chez Thémistius, Simplicius, Némesius 
d'Emése, Jean Philopon. Avec les références au DD préservées dans les 
écrits de Galien lui-même et dans la tradition arabe—et notamment par 
l'ouvrage d'al-Razr, Doutes à l'encontre de Galien—, les témoins tardo-anti- 
ques permettent de reconstruire, encore que partiellement, le contenu 
de cet ouvrage. La postérité de Galien au sein du néoplatonisme n'a pas 
fait l'objet d'une étude systématique récente: sur ce sujet, il faut encore 
se référer aux travaux de I. von Müller et W. Jaeger? S'il est manifeste 
que Galien a joué pour les philosophes de la fin de l'Antiquité un róle 
beaucoup moins important que d'autres auteurs du II* siécle (comme 
Atticus ou Numénius), il est cependant utile de prendre en considération 
les allusions des auteurs tardifs au DD, pour deux raisons principales tout 
au moins: a) ces textes nous donnent des renseignements importants sur 
le traité perdu de Galien; b) le débat sur le DD de Galien ouvre une 
perspective sur un sujet plus vaste, le débat impérial et tardo-antique 
sur le statut de la connaissance. Je me propose ici de reconstruire le 
projet épistémologique du DD et de situer cet ouvrage dans le cadre du 
débat philosophique entre Ur et П siècle. Deux aspects de la pensée 
de Galien émergent: (1) son intérét pour les débats épistémologiques 


1 СЕ Boudon (2007) 106 n. 1. Pour ne pas trop alourdir les références, je me suis 
borné à citer les ouvrages de Galien en signalant le volume et la page de l’«édition» 
Kühn. Les éditions postérieures (notamment les éditions du CMG et de la Collec- 
tion des Universités de France) signalent aussi la pagination de Kühn. Une nouvelle 
édition commentée des fragments du DD est en préparation par Marwan Rashed et 
moi-méme. 

? Sur la postérité du DD dans la tradition arabe voir, en général, Strohmaier (1968). 
Sur les critiques d’al-Razi à Galien, voir Pines (1953). 

* СЕ Müller (1897) et Jaeger (1914). Plus récemment, on peut trouver des indica- 
tions utiles dans Todd (1977); Perilli (2000); Strohmaier (2003); van der Eijk (2005) 
125, 133-134. 
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sur le statut et les fondements de la connaissance; (2) sa négligence 
de la métaphysique, en particulier de principes ontologiques tels que 
les Idées ou les formes. Il s'agit d’une attitude générale qu'on associe 
usuellement à la philosophie hellénistique,* et qui peut surprendre de la 
part d'un auteur de la seconde moitié du П“ siècle. Je voudrais montrer 
que Galien, historiquement parlant, se situe dans la phase finale de 
l'héntage hellénistique, juste avant que l'on bascule dans la pensée 
tardo-antique et «néoplatonicienne ». 


І. L«épistémologie appliquée» du De Demonstratione de Galien 


Les Analytiques Seconds d' Aristote ont été la source d'inspiration princi- 
pale de Galien dans sa doctrine de la démonstration.? Il a consacré un 
commentaire en onze livres à ce traité (cf. Lib. Prop. К. ХІХ 42)° et il ne 
fait aucun doute que les Analytiques Seconds ont profondément influencé le 
DD. Cependant, comme l'a remarqué Barnes, le DD se fondait aussi sur 
les Analytiques premiers et Galien suivait les Analytiques dans leur ensemble.’ 
Dans ses ouvrages conservés, Galien ne présente pas une liste complète 
des parties de la méthode logique (ou démonstrative) ;? il est cependant 
raisonnable de supposer qu'une telle liste aurait été analogue à celles 
qu'on trouve chez d'autres auteurs de son époque, qu'elle aurait donc 
compris la division, la définition, l'analyse, l'induction et le syllogisme.? 


+ Cf. Frede (1999b) 783. La possibilité de retrouver une «métaphysique » dans les phi- 
losophies hellénistiques (et notamment dans le stoicisme) est discutée par Brunschwig 
(2002). 

? Selon Galien, Aristote et Théophraste ont composé, dans leurs Seconds Analytiques, 
la présentation la meilleure qu'on peut donner de la démonstration scientifique: cf. 
PHP K. V 213. 

5 C£ Boudon (2007) 220 n. 5. 

? СЕ Barnes (1991) 68. 

8 Galien utilise, de manière interchangeable, «méthode démonstrative» (nodeuk- 
tut нёӨбобос, cf. CAM K. I 266; UP K. IV 21; Pecce. Den, К. V 64; PHP К. V 220, 
590, 592; MM K. X 113, etc.), «méthodes démonstratives» (Pece. Dign. К. V 64) 
«méthode logique» (Aoyuii нёӨбобос Hipp. Elem. К. I 486; Pece. Dign. К. V 88; MM 
K. X 28), «méthodes logiques» (Art. Sang. К. IV 729; Pecc. Dign. К. У 89; Diff Feb. К. 
VII 280; MM K. X 38). «Démonstratif » et «logique» sont de facto équivalents (cf. Pecc. 
Dign. K. V 91: xopig &noóstSeoc xoi ue8680v Aoyufic). Cet usage s'explique bien par 
la conception utilitariste de la logique que défend Galien: à son avis, la logique est 
essentiellement un instrument pour construire des démonstrations. 

? СЕ Alcin., Didasc. З 153.30-32; 5 156.30-32; Sext. Emp., PH П.213. СЕ la liste 
des méthodes logiques que Galien retrouve dans les dialogues de Platon dans PHP K. 
V 753. Voir Frede (1981) 79. 
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Cette conclusion est confirmée par les témoignages. Plusieurs textes, 
transmis en partie par Galien lui-même, nous renseignent sur le fait que 
le DD comprenait une discussion détaillée de la déduction formelle et 
une exposition des différents types de syllogisme.'? On y trouvait aussi 
une exposition des axiomes et des principes premiers de la démonstra- 
tion ;!! d'autres sections étaient consacrées aux doctrines de la division 
et de la définition," au critère de vérité et à la manière dont nous avons 
accés aux principes de la démonstration.? L'intérét de Galien pour les 
méthodes de l'analyse et de la synthèse (cf. Pece. Den. К. У 80 sqq.) 
est un indice en faveur de l’hypothèse que Galien les abordait aussi 
dans le DD. Le but de cette discussion était trés ambitieux: à la fin 
de son traité De Optima Doctrina contre Favorinus, Galien affirme avoir 
consigné dans le DD «comment, partant des éléments et des principes 
en chaque chose, on peut trés bien démontrer tout ce qu'il est possible 
de démontrer» (Opt. Doct. К. I 52). 

Dans le DD, Galien se proposait donc d'instruire le médecin sur la 
méthode de la démonstration: c'est cette méthode qui assure à sa 
discipline un statut scientifique solide et irréfutable, identique au statut 
des sciences «nobles ».'^ L'interprétation de ce traité est cependant 
compliquée du fait que plusieurs témoignages portent sur des sujets 
disparates, dont on comprend mal la présence dans un traité de logi- 
que et d'épistémologie. Thémistius et Simplicius attestent que, dans le 
livre VIII du DD, Galien développait une discussion de la définition 
aristotélicienne du temps (relation temps/mouvement: Phys IV.11 218 
b 33-219 a 1; 219 a 14—b 2). П est probable que Galien y présentait 
aussi un argument contre la doctrine aristotélicienne du lieu (Phys. 
IV4 211 b 10-19), transmis par Thémistius, Simplicius et Philopon.'? 


10 СЕ Inst. Log. 12 1; 19 1, etc. 

П Cf. ММК. X 39. 

? Cf. MM K. X 40. 

З Cf. MM K. X 39 К et PHP K. V 723. 

14 Гёүрөлтол ёё кої, блос̧ йу тїс ОриФцеуос бло TOV Èv ёкбстф otovyetov TE кої 
&pxG&v &noðeikvýor кбл<А>1ота лбу, Soov &noderyOFvar ôvvatov...(texte selon 
Barigazzi [1991]. 

5 Of. Gal., Ord. Lib. Prop. К. ХІХ 58—60; voir, sur ce passage, Mansfeld (1994) 120. 

16 Sur la position de Galien sur le statut scientifique de la médecine, cf. infra, n. 39. 

U СЕ Them., Jn Phys. 144.24—29; 149.4—7 ; Simp., In Phys. 708.27-32; 718.14-18. 

18 Cf. Them., Jn Phys. 114.7-9; Simp., In Phys. 573.19-21 ; Philop., In Phys. 576.12— 
577.9. Cf. Müller (1897) 471. Simp., Jn Phys. 1039.13-15 présente un argument de 
Galien contre le principe «omne quod movetur necesse est ab aliquo moveri» (Phys. 
VIIL 1); il n'est pas impossible que Galien ait formulé cet argument dans le DD, mais 
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Dans un passage du De Aeternitate Mundi Contra Proclum, Philopon nous 
a préservé l'un des fragments les plus importants du DD: il atteste 
que, dans le livre IV, Galien abordait le probléme de la génération du 
monde et défendait la doctrine du 7imé.!° Selon Némésius d'Emése, 
Galien, dans le DD (év xoig @тобеткт1коїс Adyotc), disait s'étre abstenu 
de toute assertion au sujet de l’âme.” Galien lui-même nous apprend 
que deux livres du DD (V et XIII) étaient consacrés à la doctrine de la 
vision, à sa valeur cognitive, à ses conditions physiologiques.?' D'autres 
testimonia (transmis par Galien et par al-R4zi) portent sur la formation de 
l'embryon, sur la matière et le corps, sur les éléments (avec une critique 
d'Asclépiade), sur les observations astronomiques, etc.” 

On peut légitimement s'interroger sur la fonction de ces sections dans 
la structure du DD. Les spécialistes se sont rarement posé la question 
et—à ma connaissance—ne lui ont pas encore apporté de réponse 
satisfaisante. Selon Müller, Galien se limitait à discuter les méthodes 
démonstratives dans les premiers trois livres. Le reste du DD (soit les 
4/5 de l'ouvrage !) était consacré à des sujets différents ; toute la seconde 
parüe du traité (à partir du livre VIII au moins) comprenait, selon 
Müller, des excursus, dans lesquels les méthodes démonstratives de la 
première partie étaient utilisées pour mettre à l'épreuve des problèmes 
que des médecins et des philosophes illustres avaient essayé de résoudre 
avant Galien; selon Müller, on pourrait déceler de légers indices en 
faveur de l'hypothése selon laquelle cette «section» suivait un ordre 
chronologique (car Galien discute des doctrines d'Aristote dans le livre 
VIII et de celles d'Asclépiade dans le livre XIII)? S'il fallait accorder 
foi à Müller, le DD se verrait ainsi doté d'une structure étrangement 
semblable à celle de plusieurs ouvrages philosophiques de l'époque de 
notre philologue, qui s'ouvraient sur une section théorique et compre- 
naient, dans la seconde partie, une section historique où les théories 
plus anciennes étaient présentées à la lumière des doctrines développées 
dans la première partie (on peut évoquer la Kategorienlehre d'Emil Lask, 
publiée en 1911, ou P Zstetica de Benedetto Croce, qui date de 1902). 


la question est controversée: cf. Müller (1897) 471 n. 97; Pines (1960), Rescher et 
Marmura (1965). 

' Cf. Philop., Aet. Mun. C. Procl. 599.22—601.16. 

? СЕ Nemes., Nat. Нот. 23.24—25 Morani; cf. aussi le fragment de DD III dans 
Nat. Hom. 82.7—10. 

1 Cf. Gal., PHP K. V 626 (livre V); UP К. IV 275-276 (livre ХШ). 

?' Les fragments transmis par al-Razi ont été traduits par Strohmaier (1998). 

"7 Cf. Müller (1897) 468. 
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J'ignore s'il y a des exemples paralléles dans la littérature philosophique 
de l'Antiquité, me bornant à noter que, si Galien avait suivi l'exemple 
des mpaypoatetat aristotéliciennes, la discussion critique des opinions 
d'autrui ne serait pas située à la fin du traité, mais au début. Aussi 
la reconstruction de Müller semble-t-elle, dans l'ensemble, assez peu 
fondée et anachronique. J. Barnes a trés bien remarqué les limites de 
Phypothèse de Müller: il n'y a tout simplement aucune raison de penser 
que la discussion de la méthode démonstrative n'occupait qu'1/5 du 
traité." Barnes, cependant, ne propose aucune véritable explication de 
l'apparente hétérogénéité de l'ouvrage. Il se borne à remarquer que le 
style de Galien est toujours assez prolixe («expansive»), ce qui expli- 
querait la taille du traité et ses nombreux détours; quoi qu'il en soit, 
il ne faudrait pas accorder trop d'importance, selon Barnes, aux «odd 
items» qui peuplent nos citations du DD. Cependant, une portion non 
négligeable des textes mentionnant le DD porte sur des «odd items» 
de ce genre, qui ne semblent donc pas avoir appartenu au traité à titre 
marginal ou extravagant. Galien est certes un auteur prolixe, mais il 
parait peu plausible que, dans la composition d'une ceuvre logique, 
sa curiosité l’ait conduit à des divagations hasardeuses sur nombre de 
sujets éloignés de son intention originaire. 

Je voudrais suggérer une explication différente, fondée sur l'idée de 
Putilité de la logique sur laquelle insiste Galien. On a remarqué, à juste 
titre, que Galien défendait une conception radicalement utilitariste de 
la logique.” À ses yeux, la logique est un instrument pour construire 
des démonstrations; la démonstration, à son tour, est la méthode qui 
règle la pratique scientifique. Selon Galien, la méthode qu’il a abordé 
dans le DD amène à la «découverte des objets recherchés» (.. .&pymv 
тїс тфу Сптооџёуоу eop£ceoc: PHP К. V 722; cf. MM K. X 28)? 
Par conséquent, l'étude des méthodes démonstratives est indispensable 
pour la pratique du savant (et, notamment, du médecin): la logique est 
l'instrument qui permet au médecin (a) d'acquérir une connaissance 
générale structurée par axiomes et théorémes et (b) de faire usage de 


** Cf. Barnes (1991) 69 n. 61. 

5 Cf. Barnes (1993). 

26 Barnes (1981) 176 souligne la différence de cette conception par rapport à la 
conception «expositoire» de la démonstration chez Aristote. Les analogies avec la 
doctrine stoicienne sont bien possibles, mais ni certaines ni incontestables: cf. Barnes 


(1981) 177. 
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cette connaissance dans la pratique de sa propre discipline, pratique 
confrontée à l'investigation de cas individuels toujours différents." 

Il s'agit d'une position trés radicale: selon Galien, les doctrines 
logiques n'ont pas de valeur en elles-mémes; ce qui n'est pas utile aux 
démonstrations (&ypnoco трос тйс àxoósiGew: Lib Prop. К. ХІХ 39) 
peut être abandonné.” C'est ce que, selon l'expression de J. Barnes, 
on peut appeler la «subservience of logic to scientific ends».? Selon 
Galien, il y a donc des arguments valides du point de vue formel qui, 
cependant, ne doivent pas être étudiés, car ils ne sont pas «utiles».?? 
Or, une telle conception utilitariste n'est point isolée à son époque: 
elle est ainsi vigoureusement défendue dans la proème du Commentaire 
aux Analytiques Premiers d' Alexandre d'Aphrodise.?' Galien et Alexandre 
partagent la méme thése générale: dans la logique, il ne faut étudier 
que ce qui sert à construire des démonstrations (cf. Alex. Aphr., In An. 
Pr. 164.25-165.2). Barnes souligne une différence entre les conceptions 
de ces deux auteurs: Alexandre est un philosophe péripatéticien qui, en 
tant que tel, défend le programme de son école, selon lequel la syllo- 
gistique catégorique peut satisfaire à toutes les exigences de la science. 
Galien, en revanche, montre une attitude éclectique, se gardant de 
suivre les doctrines d'une seule école.? C’est pourquoi il accepte des 
parties de la syllogistique catégorique péripatéücienne mais, en outre, 


7 Cette thèse générale est sans doute l'une des raisons qui expliquent l'intérét de 
Galien pour la méthode analytique et la fonction heuristique de la logique. Sur la 
logique comme ars inveniendi chez Galien, cf. Frede (1981) 75; à ce réseau de problè- 
mes se rattache sa théorie de Г «indication» (évde1Etc), que Galien distingue de la 
démonstration en Jnst. Log 11 1. La question est complexe: la fonction heuristique de 
l'«analyse» chez Galien garantit, apparemment, la subsumption d'un cas problématique 
donné sous une régle générale déjà démontrée de manière déductive (Pece. Рт. К. V 
80 sqq.; cette position de Galien est surtout manifeste dans sa théorie de la diagnose 
et de la conjecture technique: cf. MM K. X 206; Loc. Aff K. VIII 145). П ne faudrait 
pas tant parler de «méthode analytique» que de «méthode analytique/synthétique » 
(sur cette distinction, voir les précisions dans Cellucci [1998] 290—299). Pour une 
discussion plus détaillée, voir Chiaradonna (20082). 

28 Cf. le passage célèbre de Lib. Prop. К. ХІХ 39-41, où Galien manifeste son insa- 
tisfaction pour l'inutile logique des écoles philosophiques qu'il avait apprise dans sa 
jeunesse ` cette logique—dit-il—l'aurait conduit au pyrrhonisme, s’il n'avait été «sauvé» 
par la géométrie et l'arithmétique. Cf. le commentaire de Barnes (1993) 36—38. 

? Barnes (1993) 37. 

9" Cest le cas des syllogismes péripatéticiens xoà npócAnww: cf. Inst. Log 19. Voir 
Barnes (1993) 38 sqq. 

31 Cf. Alex. Aphr., In An. Pr. 1.1-9, 3.3 sqq. Sur la conception instrumentale de la 
logique chez Alexandre, voir Lee (1984) 44—64. 

? Of Lib Prop. K. XIX 13; Aff Dig К. V 41-43. Sur l’éclectisme de Galien, cf. 
Hankinson (1992). 
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des portions de syllogistique hypothétique stoïcienne ; il ajoute aussi un 
autre type de syllogismes (les syllogismes relationnels), qu'il dit avoir 
trouvés chez les mathématiciens.” 

Sans contester les remarques de Barnes, j’ajouterais qu'il y a une autre 
difference remarquable entre les positions de Galien et d'Alexandre, 
que les interprétes n'ont pas suffisamment mise en valeur: aux yeux 
de Galien, la logique est une partie de la philosophie et un instrument 
de la médecine; pour Alexandre, en revanche, la logique n'est pas 
une partie, mais un instrument de la philosophie.** Les objets prouvés 
par la démonstration chez Alexandre sont les objets de la philosophie 
théorétique, c'est-à-dire ce qui est «divin et honorable» (In An. Pr. 3.19; 
cf. 4.33). L’utilité de la logique est donc étroitement liée à sa fonction 
d'auxiliaire de la philosophie théorétique, de la «contemplation des 
être véritables ».? 

La conception utilitariste que se fait Galien de la logique est diffé- 
rente : il n'hésite pas à la désigner comme une partie de la philosophie 
(сЕ Lib. Prop. K. ХІХ 39; Opt. Med. K. I 60). Cette partie est, à son 


tour, un instrument de la médecine: 


S'il est vrai en effet que pour découvrir la nature du corps, les différences 
des maladies et les indications des remédes, il convient de s'étre exercé 
à la théorie logique et si, pour se consacrer assidüment à ces exercices, 
il convient de mépriser l'argent et de s'exercer à la tempérance, alors il 


33 СЕ Barnes (1993) 33-37, avec de nombreuses références. 

% La doctrine selon laquelle la logique est une partie de la philosophie est associée 
aux Stoiciens, mais elle était devenue monnaie courante dans la philosophie hellénistique 
et post-hellénistique (cf. Barnes, Bobzien Ierodiakonou et Flannery [1991] 41 n. 4). 
J hésiterais donc a dire que Galien suit la position stoicienne. Il vise à souligner que la 
parte logique de la philosophie est la méthode de la pratique scientifique (notamment, 
de la médecine): c'est cette dernière position qui le caractérise. 

% Alexandre d'Aphrodise (In An. Pr 3.21) arrive à proposer une remarquable éty- 
mologie du mot Ogopío, qu'il fait dériver de орду et Beta. Voir Rashed (2000) 9. Sur 
le rapport entre la méthode démonstrative et la métaphysique chez Alexandre, cf. 
Bonelli (2002) (avec les précisions de Donini [2006]). On peut citer ici Marwan Rashed, 
qui a retrouvé dans le Protreptique d' Aristote la source de la doctrine du rapport entre 
vérité et nature que défend Alexandre dans le proéme de son Jn An. Pr: «Cherchant 
à saisir comment la logique pouvait être comprise comme l'instrument de la science 
théorétique, Alexandre restait ainsi dans le cadre de la doctrine correspondante du 
Protreptique. П n’y a pas de vérité en dehors de celle, ontique, des êtres étudiés par la 
science théorétique, et le meilleur outil pour son étude est tiré de ces étres théorisés 
eux-mêmes. La vérité ne se disant qu'au travers des êtres vrais, le développement d'une 
logique indépendante, détachée des étres réels, ne peut-étre d'aucune utilité dans son 
investigation» (Rashed [2000] 9-10). Selon Rashed, l'unité de la science théorétique 
qu'Alexandre défend dans le proéme dépend du Protreptique et ne suit pas la tripartition 
présentée dans Metaph. VI.1. 
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(sc. le bon médecin) possede toutes les parties de la philosophie, la logique, 
la physique et l'éthique (Opt. Med. K. I 60-61).% 


Il est intéressant qu'Alexandre évoque et rejette, en In An. Pr 2.22—33, 
une thèse qui correspond à la position de Galien: la logique, selon 
Alexandre, ne peut pas étre une partie de la philosophie et un instrument 
des sciences et des arts qui se servent des syllogismes et des démons- 
trations. Car en ce cas, ces sciences et ces arts seraient supérieurs à la 
philosophie (ce qui constitue manifestement, aux yeux d'Alexandre, une 
conclusion qui ne mérite méme qu'on la réfute). L'atitude générale de 
Galien est inverse: pour lui, c'est la médecine qui peut se présenter 
comme un savoir hégémonique, capable de satisfaire le modéle de 
rigueur démonstrative représenté par la géométrie d'Euclide.?' La philo- 
sophie enseignée dans les écoles, en revanche, est incapable d'atteindre 
ce statut épistémique ; elle se concentre sur des problèmes inutiles, tels 
la génération du monde ou l'essence de dieu, qui dépassent en outre 
la possibilité d'atteindre une connaissance claire et expérimentalement 
vérifiable.? La visée idéologique de cette polémique est manifeste :* 
chez les philosophes—et notamment chez les péripatéticiens—, la 
médecine est l'exemple canonique d'une discipline qui ne peut s'arra- 
cher à la contingence pour atteindre le statut des sciences exactes; à 
la différence des théorèmes de ces dernières, les siens ne sont jamais 


36 ei үйр, tva. uèv ёбеорп Oo соротос xoi voonuótov блофорбс koi іоџбтоу 
ёубе1бетс̧, ёу тў Хоук Sewpia үғүоиубсдол лроскел, tivo. ёё фіЛопбуоҳс тї тоотоу 
GOKNOEL ropopévn, XYPNUGTOV TE котофроуғїу коі софросъупу &oketv, nråvta Dën 
тїс ф.Лософіос Byer tà рёрп, то те Aoywóv кої tò ELOLKdV xoi то дку. Texte et 
tradution dans Boudon (2007). 

? Sur le modéle géométrique chez Galien, voir Lloyd (2005). 

% Voir, parmi les nombreuses passages où Galien manifeste son impatience à l'égard 
d la philosophie enseignée dans les écoles, Pece. Dign. К. У 91-93 et l'excursus auto- 
biographique de Lib. Prop. К. ХІХ 39-40. 

39 Sur la défense idéologique de la médecine chez Galien, cf. Vegetti (1981) et (19942). 
Ces travaux sont trés importants pour reconstruire l'image du médecin chez Galien. 
J hésiterais, cependant, à accepter l'interprétation générale de Vegetti, selon laquelle 
il y aurait chez Galien deux «modèles» différents de médecine (l'un axiomatique et 
géométrisé, l'autre stochastique et lié à la pratique clinique). À mon avis, l'élément 
«axiomatique » (médecine comme science exacte) et l'élément «stochastique» (méde- 
cine comme art qui se confronte à des cas individuels et empiriques) sont deux parties 
d'une seule conception de la médecine, conception selon laquelle la médecine est une 
science exacte, qui comprend cependant des éléments stochastiques dans l'application 
des théorèmes aux cas individuels (сЁ, en ce sens, Hankinson [1991a] 121; voir aussi 
lerodiakonou [1995] ; Boudon [2003]). Pour Galien, il est trés important de remarquer 
que cette application n'est pas hasardeuse : la conjecture de la médecine n'a pas le méme 
statut que la divination (cf, pour une discussion plus détaillée avec des références aux 
sources et à la bibliographie, Chiaradonna [20084 ]). 
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nécessaires." Galien renverse cette opinion: il insiste sur le fait que c'est 
la philosophie théoréüque, dont les connaissances ne dépassent pas le 
«plausible» (mBavév), qui ne peut atteindre la certitude.!! À l'égard 
de problémes de la philosophie théorétique tels que la génération du 
monde, l'essence de l'àme ou la nature de Dieu, Galien fait profession 
d'agnosticisme."? La médecine, en revanche, se fonde sur des théorèmes 
universels, exacts et vérifiables; s'il y a un désaccord entre médecins, on 
peut établir qui a raison et qui a tort, ce qui n'est pas le cas pour les 
problèmes des philosophes.“ Il y a certes des éléments non nécessaires 
dans les connaissances du médecin (notamment pour ce qui concerne 
l'application des connaissances universelles aux individus: un homme, 
à la différence d’Asclépius, ne peut pas connaitre de manière exacte la 
nature individuelle de chaque malade ` il peut y avoir aussi des circons- 
tances imprévues qui influent de maniére déterminante sur la guérison 
des individus). Galien tient cependant ces éléments pour résiduels: le 
bon médecin a acquis une méthode (cf. MM K. X 206: ué8o66v twa 
порісбцеуос...) qui luit permet de formuler, méme dans les cas les 
plus problématiques, une «conjecture technique » (теҳу1кос otoyxoopóc) 
s'approchant autant de la vérité qu'il est possible à des hommes.? 
Bref: pour Galien, la logique est une partie de la philosophie qui 
sert à construire des démonstrations; la démonstration, à son tour, est 
la méthode permettant de développer et de pratiquer la médecine de 
maniére correcte et rigoureuse. Pour comprendre la portée de la position 
de Galien, 1l est important de remarquer que l'usage de la méthode 
logique s'étend à toutes les parties de la médecine, de la diagnose à la 
prognose et à la thérapie. La logique couvre tous les moments du 


* СЕ Alex. Aphr, In An. Pr 39.19-40.4;165.8-15 ; 300.3-12; In Top. 32.12—34.5; 
Quaest. 11.12 61.1—18. Voir Ierodiakonou (1995). 

*" СЕ PHP K. V 795. L'opposition entre la plausibilité et la vérité se retrouve à 
plusieurs reprises chez Galien. Voir la liste des références dans De Lacy (1984) 623. 

? Voir, p.ex., Prop. Plac. 2. Sur l'agnosticisme de Galien et ses raisons épistémologi- 
ques, cf. Moraux (1984) 785-791. 

5 СЕ PHP К. V 766-767. 

# Cf MM K. X 206-207 (distinction entre la connaissance humaine des natures 
individuelles et la connaissance d’Asclépius); CAM К. I 290-291 (sur l'influence de 
circonstances imprévues dans la guérison). Je synthétise ici ce que j’a essayé de montrer 
en détail dans Chiaradonna (20082). 

5 Cf MM K. X 206-207; 217; Loc. Aff К. УШ 145; Cris. К. IX 583; Hipp. Off 
Med. K. XVIIIB 861; Hipp. Aph. K. XVIIB 382. Sur la «conjecture technique», cf. 
Fortuna (2001); Boudon (2003); Chiaradonna (20082) (avec une discussion synthétique 
des concepts d'approximation et de wg ёлі tò лол chez Galien). 

46 Cf. les remarques de Barnes (1991) 60. 
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savoir médical, y compris l'indication des remédes qu'il faut administrer 
à chaque patient" (indication que le bon médecin est capable d'inférer 
à partir de la connaissance des connexions causales qui fondent les 
phénomènes observables). De cette manière, la logique, l'épistémo- 
logie et la pratique scientifique se combinent trés étroitement l'une à 
l'autre: la logique n'a de valeur qu'en vue d'une épistémologie qui, à 
son tour, est «an epistemology for the practising scientist» (A. A. Long 
à propos de Ptolémée). L'usage des méthodes démonstratives fonde la 
possibilité d'étudier et de pratiquer la médecine de manière rigoureuse: 
c’est pourquoi la caractérisation du DD comme «traité d'épistémologie 
appliquée» ne paraît pas excessivement éloignée de la réalité. 

Ces précisions générales conduisent, me semble-t-il, à formuler des 
hypothèses vraisemblables sur la présence de sujets apparemment si 
disparates dans le DD. Tout d’abord, on peut comprendre pourquoi 
Panalyse de la vision jouait un rôle si important dans le traité. En PHP 
К. V 723, Galien présente sa doctrine du critère naturel et dit qu'il a 
abordé ce sujet dans le DD.” La liste des critères naturels comprend 
selon Galien (a) les organes de sens dans leur condition conforme à la 
nature et (b) la pensée (yvounv À Évvorav) par laquelle nous sommes 
capables de discerner l'implication et l'incompatibilité, la division, la 
composition, la ressemblance, la dissemblance, etc. La doctrine qui situe 
le critère dans la sensation et dans la «raison» (Adyog) est défendue 
par plusieurs auteurs de l'époque impériale: on la trouve ainsi chez 
Philon et Ptolémée; Sextus Empiricus (dans une section de AM VII 
qui se fonde peut-être sur Antiochos d’Ascalon) attribue cette doc- 
trine à Platon et à Aristote (ainsi qu'à leurs disciples); Porphyre aussi 
(voir la section II de cette étude) la discute dans son commentaire aux 
Harmonica de Ptolémée et l'attribue aux «anciens».? Sa présentation 
dans le DD s'accorde au contexte «épistémologique appliqué» qu'on 


" CL Opt. Med. K. I 60-61. 

% СЕ Hankinson (2004) 23-24. 
? C£ Long (1988). 

? Sur la doctrine du critére naturel chez Galien cf. Hankinson (1997). Hankinson 
souligne que les «critéres» selon Galien n'ont pas de forme propositionnelle; ils ne 
sont pas des assertions axiomatiques qui ont la fonction de fonder la structure de la 
connaissance. Il s’agit plutôt de capacités physiques et psychologiques possédées par les 
hommes, en vertu desquelles ils peuvent parvenir à la connaissance du monde qu'ils 
habitent. СЕ Opt. Doct. К. 1 48-49 et Hankinson (1997) 164—165. 

51 СЕ Tarrant (1985) 106-112; Sedley (1992). 

? СЕ PhiL, Ebr. 169, Conf. 127; Ptol., Harm. 3.3, Crit. 8-9; Sext. Emp., AM VII. 
141—149, 217-226; Porph., In Ptol. Harm. 11.4—6. Cf. Long (1988). 


> 
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vient d'élucider. Galien veut expliquer ce qui fonde la possibilité de 
développer et de pratiquer la science de manière rigoureuse. Or, en 
PHP K. V 723, Galien souligne que l'explication des critères naturels 
communs à tous est la condition nécessaire pour trouver le critére 
«selon l'art» (teyvixóv).” Un argument parallèle se retrouve (dans un 
contexte manifestement anti-sceptique) en Opt. Doc. К. 1 48-49: Galien 
souligne que l'existence irréfutable des arts mettant en jeu des mesu- 
res mathématiques précises impose de postuler l'existence de critéres 
naturels, car de tels arts ne pourraient point exister sans l'existence des 
critères naturels qui en sont le fondement.” L'analyse du critère dans 
le DD avait donc pour fonction d'illustrer dans le détail les sources de 
notre connaissance claire et évidente du monde (cf. PHP K. V 626), 
qui font office de fondement épistémique à l'art rigoureux du méde- 
cin. Un tel contexte général, malgré l'admiration déclarée de Galien 
pour Aristote et Théophraste, est lourdement influencé par les débats 
épistémologiques hellénistiques et post-hellénistiques sur la possibilité 
d'atteindre une connaissance solide et évidente.? 

Selon Galien, la sensation, dans notre condition conforme à la 
nature, est l’une des deux sources de connaissance évidente.?? П n'est 
donc pas du tout surprenant qu'il ait consacré dans le DD une dis- 
cussion si détaillée à la vision, à sa valeur cognitive, à ses conditions 
physiologiques (les condition sous lesquelles la vision a lieu dans son 
état conforme à nature). Ces sections du DD (livres V et ХШ) cadrent 
bien avec les discussions de Galien sur le critére, discussions qui—on 
vient de le voir—font partie intégrante de son projet de fondation 
épistémologique de la médecine. 


55 En PHP К. V 723, Galien se propose de trouver un critère «selon l'art» ; d'autres 
textes, en revanche, soulignent le caractère «scientifique» des définitions recherchées 
(c£. PHP K. V 593). П ne s'agit pas d’un cas isolé. On а remarqué à juste titre qu'il 
n'y a pas chez Galien une opposition rigide entre «science» et «art» dans le cas de 
la médecine. А son avis, la médecine est (a) une science rigoureuse, qui se fonde sur 
des axiomes et des théorémes universels, mais elle est aussi (b) un art, qui conduit à 
appliquer ces théorémes à des cas concrets et empiriques (cette application, comme le 
montre la doctrine de la «conjecture technique», étant conjecturale, mais pas hasar- 
deuse: cf. supra, nn. 27 et 39). C£. Boudon (2003) et Hankinson (2004), qui illustrent 
l'arriére-plan historique de la position de Galien. 

* Cf Hankinson (1997) 165. 

% Burnyeat (1981) 137-138 a trés bien illustré la différence qui sépare, sur ce point 
la doctrine de la démonstration chez Aristote et les doctrines hellénistiques. 

5 Cf. MM K. X 36. Cf. Barnes (1991) 72. 
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Le caractére «épistémologique appliqué» du DD permet aussi d'ex- 
pliquer pourquoi la discussion des méthodes logiques était si étroitement 
unie à l'analyse de leur valeur cognitive et de leur rapport aux objets 
de la connaissance. De cette maniére, on comprend pourquoi Galien 
abordait, dans ce traité, la distinction entre les problémes qui permet- 
tent d'atteindre une connaissance scientifique par l'usage des méthodes 
démonstratives et ceux qui ne le permettent pas (tels le probléme de 
l'éternité du monde, analysé en profondeur en DD IV, ou celui de l'es- 
sence de l’âme). À ce réseau de questions, se rattachait sans doute la 
discussion d'un sujet central dans l'épistémologie de Galien, le rapport 
entre la connaissance acquise par l'expérience et les vérités connues 
par la raison." Comme nous le verrons plus bas, les textes transmis 
par al-Razi et Philopon suggèrent que Galien abordait ces questions 
au cours de la discussion du probléme de l'éternité du monde, en DD 
IV. Le DD prenait aussi en considération un autre probléme central de 
l'épistémologie de Galien, la maniére dont on passe de la connaissance 
ordinaire (qui correspond à nos usages linguistiques) à la définition 
scientifique de ce que nous recherchons.?? 

La discussion, menée dans le DD, de la définition aristotélicienne du 
temps (Phys. IV), transmise par des textes de ‘Thémistius et de Simplicius, 
ne fait pas exception. Les témoignages des deux commentateurs sont 
largement parallèles et Simplicius mentionne le nom de Thémistius, dont 
il discute les réponses aux arguments de Galien (Simp., /n Phys. 718.19 
sqq.). Cependant, seul Simplicius Un Phys. 708.27—28) atteste que les 
arguments de Galien apparaissaient au livre VIII du DD. Thémistius 
ne peut donc pas étre la source unique de Simplicius et 1l faut postuler 
une source commune aux deux auteurs.” Les deux arguments transmis 
portent sur la doctrine du temps comme nombre d'un mouvement selon 
Pantérieur et le postérieur (Phys. IV.11 219 b 1—2). (1) Selon Aristote, le 
temps n'existe pas sans le mouvement et le changement (Phys. IV.11 218 


57 Voir à ce propos Frede (1981). 

58 Galien a plusieurs fois abordé la distinction entre la définition «ordinaire», qui 
correspond aux usages linguistiques, et la définition scientifique de l'essence; il a aussi 
abordé la manière dont on passe de la première à la seconde. Comme l'attestent PHP 
K. V 593 et MM K. X 40, ce sujet était discuté dans le DD. Galien l'expliquait en 
détail dans deux livres qu'il consacrait à la définition dans son commentaire perdu 
aux Analytiques Seconds, d’après ce qu'il dit en Diff Puls. K. VIII 705-706. Lib. Prop. К. 
XIX 44 nous informe aussi sur l'existence de tout un traité dédié à ce sujet: Comment 
al faut distinguer la recherche portant sur la chose de celle concernant le nom et sa signification (cf. 
Boudon [2007] 168). 

5 СЕ infra, n. 66. 
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b 33-219 a 1). Galien attribue aux mots d'Aristote un sens qui modifie 
profondément leur signification originelle: car, selon Galien, le rapport 
entre le temps et le mouvement dépend du fait que nous pensons le 
temps et que notre pensée du temps implique la ktvnoig. La manière 
dont Thémistius et Simplicius paraphrasent cette objection est presque 
idenüque, à une exception prés. Selon Galien af. Thémistius, nous 
nous mouvons quand nous pensons le temps (Them., In Phys 144.24: 
ÊRELÔN xwobpevot vooðuev TOV xpóvov); selon Galien af. Simplicius, 
nous pensons le temps comme un objet en mouvement (Simp., In Phys. 
708.29: Or kivoduevov vooduev adtôv). П ne faut pas surestimer cette 
divergence : dans le texte de Simplicius, on peut raisonnablement cor- 
riger le kivoduevov de 708.29 en kivoduevot, car la défense d'Aristote 
présentée un peu plus bas par Simplicius (/n Phys. 708.35 sqq.) suggère 
que selon Galien, nous nous mouvons quand nous pensons le temps, 
et non que nous pensons le temps comme un objet en mouvement (cf. 
708.36—37 : oùk &pa TH Kivovuévouc voetv TOV xpóvov Aéyex UM eivoa 
XOPIS KIWNOEWS aùtóv). 

Le sens de l'argument de Galien est assez clair: le temps n'a dans sa 
nature aucune relation au mouvement; cette relation découle du fait 
que nous pensons le temps et, comme le remarque Galien, que nous 
ne pensons rien par une pensée immobile (&xiwnto voñoer: Simp., Ju 
Phys. 708.32). Galien remarque que notre pensée des objets par nature 
immobiles (comme les póles du cosmos et le centre de la terre, qui par 
nature ne sont pas susceptibles de se mouvoir) 
ment, sans que, en conséquence, ces objets participent de la xtvnotg 
dans leur nature (Them., Jn Phys. 144.27—-29).? (2) En Phys. IV.11 219 
b 1-2, Aristote définit le temps comme «nombre d'un mouvement 
selon l'antérieur et le postérieur @р1їӨнос xwfjoeog кото то лрбтероу 
xoi Votepov)». Selon Galien, Aristote a fourni là une définition 
tautologique ` le temps est défini par lui-même (Them., Jn Phys. 149.4: 
TOV xpóvov @форїбєбӨол SV adtod; Simp., In Phys. 718.14: тоу xpóvov 


implique un mouve- 


60 Urmson (1992) 117 n. 171 présente une interprétation «combinée» (et un peu 
artificielle) de l'argument de Galien, qui peut s'accorder tant au xwoüpevot de Thé- 
mistius qu'au kivoduevov de Simplicius. À mon avis, il est préférable de corriger le 
texte de Simplicius. 

TT СЕ, pour un analyse de cet argument et de la réponse par Alexandre d’Aphrodise, 
Rashed (1995) 320. 

9 Simp., Zn Phys. 798.30—32 est plus synthétique et ne fait pas mention des pôles 
et du centre de la terre. 

$$ Je cite la traduction de Pellegrin (2000) 252. 
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dV éavtoù ónAo060o1). Aristote n'a pas réussi à définir le temps sans 
avoir recours au temps qu'il se proposait de définir. Car s'il présente 
plusieurs significations d'«antérieur et postérieur» Phys. IV.11 219 
a 14—19), ce n'est, selon Galien, que celle d’«antérieur et postérieur 
selon le temps» qu' Aristote peut assigner au temps. Par conséquent, la 
définition du temps devient «nombre du mouvement selon le temps» 
(Them., Zn Phys. 149.7-8: àpiBuóv тїс Kwwhoews кото xpovov; cf. Simp., 
In Phys. 718.1718 ). 

Ces arguments de Galien ont attiré l'attention des spécialistes. Il 
me semble possible de distinguer deux lignes d'interprétation. Des 
spécialistes comme К. Sorabji, К. W. Sharples, Р. Moraux et M. 
Rashed™ ont analysé les objections de Galien dans le contexte général 
du débat ancien sur la Physique d' Aristote. Plusieurs textes transmis par 
la tradition arabe, difficiles et controversés, apportent une contribution 
décisive pour illustrer les doctrines de Galien et les critiques adressées 
à ses arguments par Alexandre d'Aphrodise.? Malgré certaines zones 
d'ombre, les conclusions générales auxquelles parviennent les interprétes 


5% Cfr, Sorabji (1983) 82-83 et (2003) viii-ix; Sharples (1982); Moraux (1984) 
729—730 n. 170; Rashed (1995). 

5 П s'agit 1) du compendium du Timée de Platon écrit par Galien et transmis en 
arabe (cf. Kraus et Walzer [1951]): dans cet ouvrage (cf. IV 1-13 K.-W.) Galien 
attribue à Platon la thése selon laquelle il y a un mouvement pré-cosmique avant à 
la génération du monde (le temps serait donc antérieur au mouvement des astres); 2) 
d'une lettre adressée à Yahya ibn “Айт par Ibn Abi Saïd (cf. Pines [1955]; Rashed 
[1995] 324—325), où l'on fait allusion à un traité où Alexandre réfute Galien à propos 
du lieu et du temps (ce traité est aussi mentionné dans le Fihrist d'al-Nadim avec le titre 
Contre Galien au sujet du temps et du lieu: c£. Rashed [1995] 322 et 326 n. 99): Alexandre 
aurait critiqué ici la doctrine de Galien selon laquelle le temps subsiste par soi et son 
existence n'a pas besoin du mouvement (Galien aurait dit que Platon défendait cette 
opinion); 3) du traité Sur le temps d' Alexandre d'Aphrodise, transmis dans la version de 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq et dans la traduction arabo-latine de Gérard de Crémone (édition 
et commentaire dans Sharples [1982]): dans cet ouvrage, Alexandre défend l'existence 
d'une relation intrinséque entre le temps et le mouvement contre un adversaire ano- 
nyme qui pourrait bien étre Galien (il est donc possible, bien que non certain, que le 
De "Tempore d' Alexandre ait à l'origine constitué une partie du traité Contre Galien sur le 
lieu et le temps); 4) d'un témoignage sur le DD transmis par al-Razi (dans ses Doutes à 
l'encontre de Galien 8.7-9 Mohaghegh, trad. allemande dans Strohmaier [1998] 272): 
Galien n'aurait pas expliqué si, à son avis, le lieu existe ou non; en ce qui concerne 
le temps, il l'aurait conçu comme une substance existante par soi qui est «porteuse » 
de la quantité (c£. aussi ce que dit, à propos du lieu et du temps chez Galien, Thabit 
ibn Ошта dans son traité Sur l'infini: cf. Sabra [1997] 23-24; Marwan Rashed va 
bientót publier une nouvelle édition de ce texte, assortie d'un commentaire). A cette 
liste de textes transmis en Arabe il faut ajouter les scholies du ms Paris. suppl. gr 645 
qui, comme l’a montré Marwan Rashed, dérivent du commentaire perdu d'Alexandre 
d'Aphrodise à la Physique: cf. Rashed (1995). 
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concordent. Il est probable que Galien se fondait sur le Timée de Platon 
pour séparer le temps du mouvement cosmique: le temps était donc 
concu comme une sorte de substance existant par sol; cette position 
est critiquée par Alexandre, qui défend de facon complexe et élaborée 
la doctrine aristotélicienne du rapport entre le temps et le mouvement. 
On a vu plus haut que Thémistus et Simplicius puisent à une source 
commune leurs témoignages sur Galien: cette source ne peut étre que 
le commentaire perdu d'Alexandre à la Physique. Cette ligne générale 
d'interprétation a été mise en cause par S. Fazzo, qui, dans un article 
récent, cherche à établir deux théses générales: (1) les arguments de 
Galien n'attestent pas une véritable attitude anti-aristotélicienne chez 
Galien et, donc, ne sauraient justifier la réaction polémique d'Alexandre; 
(2) la tradition arabe concernant les polémiques d'Alexandre contre 
Galien n'est pas fondée. 

Je n'ai pas la compétence pour discuter ce que Fazzo dit à propos 
de la tradition arabe." Je laisse aussi de côté la discussion du caractère 
et de l'extension des critiques adressées à Galien par Alexandre, sujet 
trés débatu, qui mériterait une discussion approfondie qu’il n'est pas 
possible de présenter ісі. Il suffit de remarquer que Fazzo elle-même 
ne conteste pas l'existence de réponses adressées à Galien par Alexandre 
dans son commentaire à la Physique:°? méme si l'on ne prend pas en 
considération les textes transmis en arabe, l'existence de tels arguments 
est prouvée (а) par le témoignage de Simp., In Phys. 1039.13 sqq., où la 
critique (cf. 1039.13: ойт1блтол) de Galien à Phys. УШ.1 est immédia- 
tement suivie par la contre-objection d'Alexandre et (b) par les textes 
paralléles de Thémistius, Simplicius et Philopon sur le lieu et le temps, 
textes qui, comme on l'a dit plus haut, conduisent à postuler une source 
commune, qui ne peut étre que le commentaire perdu d'Alexandre. Je 
ne partagerais pas non plus la thése générale (1) mentionnée plus haut, 
selon laquelle Galien n'était pas, dans le fond, hostile à Aristote et qu'il 


% Cette conclusion, qui s'applique aussi à l'argument de Galien sur le lieu transmis 
par Thémistius, Simplicius et Philopon, est admise comme «évidente» par Gottschalk 
(1987) 1168; cf. aussi Nutton (1987) 48; Rashed (1995) 322—323; Todd (2003) 82 n. 
128, etc. Sur Alexandre d'Aphrodise comme source de Thémistius et de Simplicius, cf. 
la discussion des commentaires du De Caelo dans Rescigno (2004) 85-98 et 115-122. 

& Pour une discussion critique de ses conclusions, je me borne à renvoyer à Rashed 
(20072). 

5*5 Le dossier «Alexandre vs Galien» est repris en détail dans Rashed (20072). 

$* Cf Fazzo (2002) 117-118. Le titre de son étude («Alexandre d'Aphrodise contre 
Galien. La naissance d'une légende») n'est donc pas parfaitement transparent. 
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est donc peu plausible qu'Alexandre ait mené une véritable polémique 
contre lui. Il est vrai que, comme le note Fazzo, Galien manifeste souvent 
son respect et son admiration pour Aristote ; il est tout aussi vrai qu’il 
regarde les Analytiques Seconds comme la meilleure discussion existante 
de la méthode démonstrative (cf. PHP К. V 213). Il ne me semble pas 
dénué d'intérét, à cet égard, que Thémistius et Simplicius ne présentent 
pas les arguments de Galien comme de véritables objections. Appa- 
remment, son but n'était pas tant de contester ouvertement ce qu'avait 
dit Aristote que de donner à la lettre de son propos un sens satisfaisant 
(quoique forcé dans le contexte originel de la Physique): c'est Aristote 
qui, selon Galien, a affirmé que le mouvement est en nous qui pensons 
le temps;” c'est Aristote qui a utilisé la signification de «antérieur et 
postérieur selon le temps» pour définir le temps. Il n'en reste pas moins 
que l’attitude de Galien à l'égard d’Aristote est complexe, «ambiva- 
lente», selon l'expression heureuse de Е Kovačić.” La discussion de 
la psychologie d'Aristote en PHP ou la doctrine anti-aristotélicienne 
de la reproduction dans le De Semine? montrent que l'admiration de 
Galien pour Aristote n'exclut pas la présence de prises de distance à 
son égard, ce qui, par ailleurs, s'accorde bien à son indépendance et 
à son éclectisme doctrinal. Ajoutons enfin que Galien suivait de prés 
des arguments qu'on retrouve chez Atticus,” qu'il ne faut certes pas 
compter au nombre des fervents admirateurs du Stagirite. 

En ce qui concerne les arguments sur la définition du temps, Fazzo 
remarque qu'il s'agit d'arguments dialectiques, qui ne portent pas sur 
la théorie physique d'Aristote, mais sur «les modes de définition et 
d'argumentation adoptés par Aristote au cours de son traité »."* Je ne 
partagerais pas cette opinion, dans la mesure où elle pourrait suggé- 
rer que Galien sépare les «modes de définition et d'argumentation» 
de la nature des réalités définies. Si ce que nous venons de montrer 
n'est pas erroné, le DD se fondait sur l'unité de trois éléments: la logi- 
que, l'épistémologie, la pratique scientifique. L'analyse des concepts 


70° Simp., Jn Phys. 708.28-29 6 Bavpcoros FoAnvds év tô 67666 тїс £xvtoO Anoóeutufis 
drovoet A€yew тоу ApiototéAnv 610: то®то uh ivan ypóvov Gen Kiwioews, ті KIVOULEVOL 
[kivoduevor coni.: kivoduevov codd.] vooduev одтбу. Cf. Them., In Phys. 144.25. 

? C£. Kovačić (2001) 58. Sur l'atitude de Galien à l'égard d'Aristote, l'étude de 
référence est Moraux (1984) 686-808. 

? СЕ Accattino (1994). 

Cf. Baltes (1976) 63-65; Dorrie (f) et Baltes (2002) 88-91 ($ 162.2) et 309-12. 
Cf. infra, nn. 110-111. 

™ Fazzo (2002) 115. 
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logiques était étroitement liée à leur application aux sciences et aux 
arts qui se servent des démonstrations et pour lesquels la logique est 
un instrument. П n’y a donc aucune raison de supposer que Galien 
développait dans ce traité une théorie de la démonstration logique en 
abordant occasionnellement des sujets «physiques» comme le lieu et le 
temps.” Au contraire, si—comme chez Galien—la logique n'est autre 
que la méthode de la science, 1l devient inévitable, dans un ouvrage 
consacré à la démonstration, d'aborder des problémes relevant de 
sclences comme la médecine ou l'astronomie, pour mettre en valeur 
l'importance des méthodes logiques dans la découverte de leur solution 
appropriée. Par conséquent, il ne me semble pas tout à fait exact de dire 
que les arguments de DD VIII ne portent pas sur le fond de la théorie 
physique d'Aristote. Selon Galien, la définition scientifique d'un objet 
doit correspondre à son «essence» (ovota, ті ёст). Par conséquent, 
la discussion de la définition d'un objet porte aussi sur la tentative 
de compréhension de l'objet défini: la discussion de Galien vise des 
«modes d'argumentation» dans la mesure où ils correspondent à des 
«modes de compréhension ». 

Comme on vient de le concéder, Thémistius et Simplicius ne pré- 
sentent pas les arguments de Galien comme des objections. À en juger 
par leurs paraphrases, il s'agit, plutôt, d'une interprétation «normative» 
des mots d'Aristote, interprétation qui vise manifestement à neutrali- 
ser toute relation objective entre le temps et le mouvement. Il n'est pas 
suprenant que Thémistius et Simplicius (comme l'avait trés probable- 
ment fait Alexandre avant eux) rejettent bs conclusions de Galien; 
Thémistius a beau jeu de montrer que Galien déforme grossièrement 
les propos d' Aristote. À l'argument selon lequel le mouvement n'est pas 
dans le temps, mais en nous qui pensons le temps, T'hémistius répond 
par la citation de Phys. IV11 219 a 3—4: selon Aristote, c'est le temps 
(et non le fait que nous le pensons) qui implique la notion (ёлїуо1о) du 


75 Comme Galien le dit dans Ord. Lib, Prop. К. ХІХ 58-60, le DD était pensé pour 
instruire les médecins. Il n'est cependant pas surprenant qu'on trouve dans ce traité de 
nombreux passages qui portent aussi sur l'astronomie, sur la géographie, sur la cos- 
mologie et sur physique «générale» (discussions du lieu et du temps, du corps et de la 
matière, de l'atomisme). Il est tout à fait plausible que Galien faisait allusion à d'autres 
sciences (ou pseudo-sciences comme, à ses yeux, la philosophie théorétique) pour éclai- 
rer les problémes épistémologiques inhérents à la médecine (c'est, par ailleurs, ce qu'il 
fait souvent dans ses ouvrages). Il faut aussi remarquer que selon Galien la physique 
«générale» (théorie des qualités élémentaires, critique de l'atomisme) est nécessaire 
pour expliquer la structure et le fonctionnement du corps: elle est donc nécessaire 
pour le médecin. C£. Barnes (1991) 98 ; Vegeta (19942) 1712-1713. 
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mouvement; Galien a donc déformé la doctrine d'Aristote (Them., М 
Phys. 144.30-145.2). À l'argument sur le caractère tautologique de la 
définition du temps, T'hémistius répond de deux manières. (1) Il remar- 
que que la signification d'«antérieur et postérieur» utilisée par Aristote 
n'est pas (quoi qu'en dise Galien) celle d'«antérieur et postérieur selon 
le temps»; Pantérieur et le postérieur du mouvement mesuré par le 
temps dérivent, en revanche, de l'antérieur et du postérieur selon la 
grandeur et la position (cf. Phys. IV.11 219 a 14-16). (2) Même si Galien 
avait raison (antérieur et postérieur — antérieur et postérieur selon le 
temps), il ne faudrait pas rejeter la définition du temps. Le temps n'est 
rien d'autre que l'antérieur et le postérieur dans le mouvement; selon 
Thémistius, il est tout à fait nécessaire que les définitions signifient 
la méme choses que les termes définis: la remarque de Galien sur le 
caractère tautologique de la définition du temps n'a donc pas de force 
(Them., Jn Phys. 149.7-13).”° 

Il faut reconnaitre que les réponses de Thémistius ne sont pas sans 
fondement. Bien que Je n'entende nullement défendre Galien à tout prix, 
je voudrais toutefois montrer que sa lecture de la Physique, captieuse sans 
aucun doute, découle néanmoins d'une stratégie précise. Galien, me 
semble-t-il, interprète ou, pour mieux dire, corrige les termes d’Aristote 
en leur donnant un sens épistémologiquement satisfaisant à ses yeux. S'il 
déforme le sens authentique des arguments de la Physique, c'est afin que 
son interprétation (forcée) s'accorde aux choses «comme elles sont». 
Son exégése vise à illustrer que le mouvement n'est qu'un phénoméme 
concomitant, qui ne peut nullement déterminer ce qu'est le temps en 
lui-même. Tout au plus le temps peut-il désigner le fait que la pensée 
associée au temps implique un mouvement. Le témoignage d'Ibn Abr 
Sad et, surtout, d’al-Razi,” suggère que Galien défendait la thèse selon 
laquelle le temps est une substance existante par soi, substance qui est 
un sujet «porteur» de la quantité. 

Dans les textes dont nous disposons, Galien ne propose cependant 
pas de véritable définition de ce temps/substance. D'une telle absence, 
je proposerais comme explication que selon notre auteur, on ne peut ni 


% On peut remarquer dans cette réponse de Thémistius une structure argumentative 
«par opposition et par résistance» (котй ёустосту, Kate бутїлтор@стооту) bien attestée 
chez Alexandre 4 Aphrodise (voir Rashed [2004]. 

77 Galen, on le sait bien, n'hésitait pas à interpréter ses autorités de manière très 
arbitraire, pour retrouver en elles les thèses qu'il jugeait adéquates: c£, sur l'exégése 
d'Hippocrate, Jouanna (2003) 249 sqq. 

7? СЕ supra, n. 65. 
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ne doit tout définir. En MM K. X 39, il nous dit qu'il a montré dans 
le DD comment «dans toutes les recherches, il faut remplacer le nom 
par la définition» ; il n’est pas invraisemblable que sa discussion du 
temps chez Aristote ait été liée à sa discussion de la définition et de sa 
fonction cognitive.” Or, comme on vient de le voir, Galien insiste sur 
la nécessité d'atteindre une définition scientifique, essentielle, de l'objet 
sur lequel porte la recherche. Cependant, il ne pense pas qu'il faut 
tout définir: les définitions scientifiques portent sur les choses et non 
sur les mots (cf. Diff Puls. К. VIII 574: où үйр тфу óvouótov, AAA 
TOV лроүџбтоу oi Spot eictv). Or, il peut y avoir des objets primitifs et 
évidents pour nous, qu'il n'y a aucune utilité à définir? La volonté de 
tout définir signale que l'attention va aux mots plutôt qu'aux choses, 
ce qui est l'opposé de ce qu'on demande à un bon médecin. Galien en 
arrive méme à forger un néologisme pour désigner la maladie de ceux 
qui veulent tout définir: la «philodéfinitionite », фіЛоротіо (Diff Puls. 
К. VIII 698; d aussi Diff Puls. К. УШ 764). П me semble que, par 
son interprétation de Phys. IV, Galien suggère que le temps appartient 
à la liste des objets primitifs, manifestes à tous et non susceptibles de 
définition: par conséquent, Aristote n'a pas réussi à définir le temps 
sans présenter une définition tautologique. C'est, me semble-t-il, le sens 
le plus raisonnable de l’assertion rapportée par Them., т Phys. 149.4: 
TOV xpóvov àqopíGeoOo1 SV adtod; Simp., In Phys. 718.14: тоу xpóvov 
dU ёолто® ónAo06004 (cf. 719.11: 6v ёол›то® Oewkvouevog). Je ne par- 
tagerais pas l'opinion des interprétes qui traduisent ces verbes comme 
des moyens (le temps «se révèle» par lui-méme).?' П me semble plus 
naturel d'interpréter &qopíGeo0o et 6nAo00001 comme deux passifs: 
Galien dit que le temps a été défini (par Aristote) бї” avto, à travers 
lui-même. La suite du texte confirme cette interprétation, car Galien, 
comme on l'a dit, fait allusion aux différentes significations de l'antérieur 
et du postérieur, dont Aristote aurait retenu dans la définition du temps 
la signification d'«antérieur et postérieur selon le temps». Cependant, le 


7° Sur la doctrine de la définition chez Galien, cf. la discussion de Barnes (1991) 
73-15. 

8 Cf ce que Galien dit à propos du pouls en Diff Puls. К. VIII 696: xaíxoi ye 
odOEMÔS xpeto odons тфу бреу, Отоу koi TPO éxetvov coc VOÎTOL TH TPOYHOTOL, 
коӨблер ёлі tfjg tod офоүџо? rpoonyopiag, fjv où uóvov iotpoi уоодоту, &AXà xoi 
пбутес ёудролол. 

8! СЕ (pour Simplicius) Urmson (1992) 127: «time revealed itself». La traduction 
du passage de Thémistius par Todd (2003) 60 me semble plus correcte: «time 1s 
separately defined through itself ». 
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sens ultime de cet argument ne contredit pas l'interprétation à laquelle 
on aboutirait en prenant ces deux verbes comme des moyens,” car, si 
Aristote n’est pas parvenu à définir le temps de manière non tauto- 
logique, la raison en est, très vraisemblablement, que le temps n’est 
pas susceptible d’être défini. Les caractères concomitants utilisés par 
Aristote ne se réfèrent qu’à la manière dont le temps est pensé; ils ne 
désignent pas sa nature. 


П. Une épistémologie sans ontologie 


Si notre reconstuction est bien fondée et qu'elle éclaire le sens général 
de la discussion de la doctrine du temps chez Aristote en DD VIIL on 
retrouve par son biais certains éléments caractéristiques de l'épistémo- 
logie de Galien: la théorie de la définition, sa fonction épistémique (et 
ses limites), l'évidence immédiate des termes primitifs. Il faudra alors 
conclure qu'une telle discussion n'est pas un corps étranger, un «odd 
item», dans le DD, et que ces arguments ne sont pas linguistiques ou 
«formels ». Il est d'ailleurs trés peu plausible de supposer (selon le vieux 
schéme de Müller) que Galien aurait d'abord présenté de maniére 
abstraite et formelle sa théorie générale de la définition scientifique, 
pour l’appliquer ensuite à des exemples concrets. Galien souligne que 
la définition scientifique concerne l'essence de l'objet sur lequel porte 
la recherche.? En Diff Puls. К. VIII 704—706, il présente une synthèse 
de son commentaire à An. Post. П.10 et oppose (suivant Aristote) deux 
types de définition: la définition «conceptuelle» (évvonuotucóg dpos: 
Diff Puls. K. VIII 708), qui correspond à l'usage linguistique ordinaire, 
et la définition «essentielle » (odo1wông), qui explique ce qu'est chaque 
objet (xt... éotiv ёкбот тфу ópijouévov tò еїуол TODTOV Épunvebetv : 
Diff Puls. К. VIII 705). 

Si Galien, partant de ces présupposés, avait développé une théorie de 
la définition du type de celle que nous trouverons, quelques décennies 
plus tard, chez Alexandre d'Aphrodise, il aurait dà analyser l’odoia dans 


8 Interprétation qui est derrière la paraphrase de Sorabji (2003) viii: « Galen regards 
time as self-revealing ». 

5 Of. PHP K. V 219 et 593. 

* Diff Puls. К. УШ 704: 600 yévn tà npôta rn óptouóv give, tò uv Étepov 
éEnyobuevov caps Thy tod лрбуцотос Évvorav, Ту Éxovoiv oi буон@боутес ол›то, то 
6” Étepov, OC eipntou, то thv ovotav ёдбскоу. Sur cette distinction cf. Kotzia-Panteli 
(2000); Brittain (2005), Chiaradonna (2007). 
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sa structure et dans ses conditions générales de possibilité, ainsi que se 
demander comment la définition peut correspondre à cette structure Di 
Bref, il aurait dà développer une ontologie. Or, si Galien s'est beaucoup 
intéressé au passage de la définition «notionnelle » (soit la définition qui 
correspond à nos «conceptions communes» et à l'usage linguistique) à 
la définition «essentielle», s’il a illustré en profondeur la manière dont 
nous pouvons progresser de la connaissance ordinaire à la connais- 
sance scientifique des matières que nous recherchons,” il manifeste en 
revanche trés peu d'intérét pour les problémes d'ontologie qu'on vient 
d'évoquer. Il est vrai qu'en MM IL, il défend une doctrine trés intéres- 
sante des universaux in re, qui peut évoquer des thèses «péripatéticien- 
nes». П explique que des réalités sont appelées par un nom commun 
(p.ex. «maladie», «homme», «chien») en vertu de la participation à 
une «chose» unique et identique (£vóg xoi тол›то® webéEer: MM K. X 
128). Comme l’a bien mis en lumière К. J. Hankinson, il s'agit d'une 
thése fermement réaliste: selon Galien, le monde est objectivement 
structuré selon des «classes» définies et organisées, classes qu'en vertu 
de nos facultés «critériales» nous sommes naturellement capables de 
reconnaitre.? Cependant, méme dans ce texte, Galien ne s'attarde pas 
sur le statut de ces choses uniques et identiques qui confèrent leur nom 
commun aux individus qui en participent; 1l se passe visiblement fort 
bien d'une discussion des conditions ontologiques de l'eióog immanent 
et de sa connaissance. Son réalisme se borne à postuler l'existence d'un 
fondement réel et objectif aux divisions par genres et espèces,” sans 
s'appuyer sur une ontologie de la forme et de la substance. Il s'agit 
donc d'un réalisme moins ontologique que taxonomique. Tandis que 


8 C'est ce qu'Alexandre fait, p.ex., dans Quaest. 1.3 7.20-8.28; I.l la et b 21.12-24.22 
(cf. Sharples [1992] 24—26; 50-55); dans la Quaestio De Differentüs Specificis (Diff), trans- 
mise en deux versions arabes (cf. la nouvelle édition et traduction des deux versions dans 
Rashed [2007b], avec un commentaire philosophique approfondi). Plusieurs études ont 
abordé la doctrine de la substance et de la définition chez Alexandre: parmi eux, cf. 
Tweedale (1984); De Haas (1997) 210—219 (discussion de Alex. Aphr., Diff); Rashed 
(2004) et (2007b); Sharples (2005). 

8° П abordait ce sujet dans le DD: cf. MM K. X 40. СЕ la discussion approfondie 
dans Diff Puls. K. VIII 704 sqq. 

87 Voir la discussion de Hankinson (19912) 205 sqq. 

** СЕ Hankinson (19912) 209. 

89 Cf. Hankinson (1991a) 105, 131-133, 209. Je compte revenir sur ce sujet dans 
une étude sur la doctrine des universaux dans la tradition médicale. 

9% Galien souligne que la faculté de reconnaitre la méme forme dans plusieurs 
exemplaires co-spécifiques n'est pas limitée aux hommes, mais se trouve aussi dans 
des animaux comme les ânes: cf MM K. X 134. 
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la théorie de la définition chez Alexandre d'Aphrodise se fonde sur sa 
doctrine trés complexe et raffinée de la forme et de l'essence, Galien 
accorde peu d'importance à la cause formelle.” Ce n'est pas un hasard si 
Galien ne fait aucune allusion à la forme dans son long excursus sur la 


définition, en Diff Puls. K. VIII 704 sqq. En PHP K. V 593 il écrit: 


Qu'est-ce la définition scientifique ? C'est manifestement la définition qui 
prend comme point de départ l'essence méme de la chose... Comme on a 
dit dans les livres Sur la démonstration, nous entendons le nom d'«essence» 
dans sa signification la plus commune qui est, pour ainsi dire, «réalité» 


(óna pic). 

La définition scientifique porte sur l'«essence» (odota, ті ёсть: cf. Diff 
Puls. К. VIII 704—705); mais la notion d’ovoia ne renvoie pas à une 
«doctrine » de la substance entendue comme une ontologie qui explique- 
rait le statut de l'objet de la définition. Le mot bxapEtc me semble ici 
utilisé pour désigner, de maniére trés générale et neutre, ce qu'un objet 
est dans sa «réalité» propre.” Il n'est peut-être pas trop hasardeux de 
reconnaitre, entre les lignes de ce passage, une allusion polémique aux 
raffinements techniques des philosophes. Galien n'éprouve visiblement 
quant à lui aucun intérêt pour le projet d'une théorie de l'oboío.; son 
but n'est pas de définir les conditions de possibilité d'un objet physique 
en général; il cherche plutót à élucider comment nous pouvons parvenir, 
pour chaque objet étudié, à la connaissance de ce qu'il est dans sa réalité 
propre. C'est pourquoi, me semble-t-il, dans l'usage que Galien fait des 
définitions, le concept de «forme» est bien moins décisif que celui de 
xpeta (cf. Diff Puls. К. VIII 708), qui renvoie à l'utilité dont une partie, 
par sa fonction, est dotée dans l'économie générale de animal.” On 
pourrait parvenir à des conclusions analogues en analysant la discussion 
de la différence en MM K. X 20 sqq. Galien développe des remarques 


9! Sur l'attitude de Galien à l'égard de la cause formelle, cf. Donini (1980) 357-364; 
Hankinson (2003); Chiaradonna (2007) 232—234. 

92 tig оду 6 &riotnpovikóg Абүос; 6 бл’ ofi ónAovót tfj toO npáyuoxoc ototog 
óppópevoc, óc év th Пері &roóe(Seoc edetyOn npoypateia... котб tò котуототоу т@у 
onpocwopévoyv, og £v xotg Пері тїс &moóetGeog єїртүтол PiBAtoic, &kovdvtmv fuv Tod 
тйс odoias дубџотос, лер ёстіу otov bxapEtc. Texte selon De Lacy (1980). 

% De Lacy (1980) 435 traduit ónop&ig par «being». La traduction par «existence» 
n’est pas correcte ici. Pour exprimer un concept comparable à notre notion d'existence, 
Galien se sert de GA brapEts (concept qu'il distingue de l'oooto): cf. Inst. Log. 2 1; 
voir, sur cet usage terminologique, Burnyeat (2003) 14—15. 

9% Sur le notion de xpeío, cf. Hankinson (2003) 46-47. 
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trés intéressantes sur le rapport genre/ différence,” lesquelles, cependant, 
ne renvoient pas à une «ontologie», mais à sa polémique contre les 
xowótntec des Méthodiques. On pourrait affirmer, en résumé, que le 
rapport entre la logique et la physique chez Galien est direct, c'est-à- 
dire ne passe pas par la médiation de l'ontologie. 

On vient de comparer briévement la position de Galien à celle 
d'Alexandre d'Aphrodise. L'écart qui les sépare réside dans le róle 
que celui-ci confère, et que celui-là ne confère pas, à l'ontologie dans 
l'analyse des questions logiques et épistémologiques; la doctrine de la 
connaissance chez Galien se passe presque entiérement de concepts 
ontologiques et métaphysiques. Pour caractériser sa position de manière 
plus précise encore, il peut étre utile de comparer briévement sa 
conception de la relation entre logique et physique avec celle de Por- 
phyre.?? Je laisse de côté la question de savoir si Porphyre a lu Galien 
(et, en ce cas, de savoir quels livres de Galien il a connus); le moins 
que l'on puisse dire, c'est que Galien et Porphyre ont parfois puisé à 
un matériau commun, comme le montrent d'indéniables parallèles 
(notamment dans leurs doctrines de la définition: cf. Gal. Diff Puls. K. 
VIII 708-709 et Porph. ap. Simp., т Cat. 213.828 = Porph., fr. 70 
Smith). Porphyre présente une conception de la logique qui semble 
correspondre à celle de Galien. Car, selon Porphyre, non seulement la 
logique est indépendante de la métaphysique et de la théologie, mais 
elle est aussi trés étroitement liée à la physique. Dans son commentaire 
aux Catégories, Porphyre défend la thèse selon laquelle les catégories sont 
des expressions linguistiques dotées de signification; ces expressions 
«signifient» les réalités sensibles (et non pas les intelligibles).? C'est 
pourquoi les Catégories introduisent surtout à la «partie physique» de 
la philosophie: фосеос yàp Epyov odoia, xotóv xoi tà бро (Porph., 
In Cat. 56.30). 


9 Tl est intéressant que le nom de Galien apparaît dans Alex. Aphr., Diff: cf. De 
Haas (1997) 212; Rashed (20072). 

°° Pour une analyse plus détaillée, cf. Chiaradonna (2008b). 

? Cf Brittain (2005). Dans ce paragraphe, je reprend synthétiquement Chiaradonna 
(2007). Pour toute discussion du dossier « Porphyre vs Galien», il est indispensable de 
prendre en considération le traité Ad Gaurum sur l'animation de l'embryon, ce qu’il 
est impossible de faire ici. 

98 Cf. Porph., М Cat. 91.19-27. 

% J'aborde en détail la relation entre logique et physique chez Porphyre dans 
Chiaradonna (2008b). 
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Les différences entre ces deux auteurs sont toutefois trés importantes. 
Selon Porphyre, la physique n'est que l'ontologie du monde sensible. 
Dans son petit commentaire aux Catégories, il illustre cette ontologie de 
manière très synthétique et propédeutique au moment d'aborder la doc- 
trine des universaux in re (cf. Porph., In Cat. 90.29-91.12). Dans d'autres 
ouvrages, en revanche, sa présentation est beaucoup plus approfondie: 
je songe en particulier à l'excursus épistémologique du commentaire aux 
Harmonica de Ptolémée.'? Porphyre illustre ici une doctrine du critère 
de vérité qui correspond, dans ses trés grandes lignes, à celle de Galien : 
le critère est situé dans la sensation et dans le Aóyog.! Cependant, la 
discussion du critère et de la définition chez Porphyre se meut sur un 
plan ontologique et se fonde intégralement sur sa doctrine de la forme 
immanente et de son abstraction'?— doctrines, comme on l'a vu plus 
haut, presque complètement ignorées par Galien (on pourrait parvenir 
à des conclusions tout à fait analogues en comparant cette section de 
Porphyre à Ptol., Crit 8-9).' La différence par rapport à l'épistémologie 
de Galien est donc frappante. Les questions que Galien pose dans le DD 
se retrouvent dans un cadre conceptuel différent, dans lequel l'ontologie 
est le fondement de la logique et de l'analyse du monde naturel. 

On espère avoir ainsi montré qu'on peut restituer, au moins dans 
une certaine mesure, les motivations épistémologiques de la discussion 
du temps menée dans le DD: il s'agissait très probablement d'explorer 
les enjeux théoriques suscités par la question de la définition et de la 
possibilité de saisir de manière évidente la nature des objets étudiés. "° 
Il est tout à fait possible—pour ne pas dire trés probable—que Galien 
abordait de tels sujets bien avant d'entamer la discussion du livre VIII: 
ses grands ouvrages manifestent souvent la tendance à revenir plusieurs 


10 Cest ici qu'on trouve la présentation la plus détaillée de la doctrine de la forme 
immanente et de son abstraction: cf. In Ptol. Harm. 13.15-14.13. Sur cet excursus, cf. Tar- 
rant (1993) 109-147; Karamanolis (2006) 257—266; Chiaradonna (2005b) et (2007). 

101 СЕ Porph., In Ptol. Harm. 11.4 sqq. 

12 СЕ Porph., In Ptol. Harm. 11.21 sqq. 

108 Је compte revenir en détail sur ces parallèles dans une autre étude. 

1% Les conclusions auxquelles nous sommes parvenus s'accordent également avec 
Pargument de Galien sur le lieu, que reproduisent Thémistius, Simplicius et Philopon 
et auquel al-Razi fait une bréve allusion: Galien y propose une «expérience de pen- 
sée» (cf. Algra [2005] 251) visant à montrer la possibilité conceptuelle, plutót qu'à 
prouver l'existence réelle, d'un espace vide (c'est ce que souligne, contre les objections 
de Thémistius, Philop., Jn Phys. 576.12—577.1). Selon al-Razi, 8.7-9 Mohaghegh (trad. 
Strohmaier [1998] 272) Galien n'aurait pas expliqué si l'espace vide existe ou non. 
Il est probable que l'argument sur le lieu, comme ceux sur le temps, appartenait au 


livre VIII du DD. 
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fois sur les mémes sujets en empruntant des angles d'attaque differents. 
Mais cela ne veut dire ni que la discussion des théories physiques 
d'Aristote était un excursus «extravagant» (can comme on vient de 
le voir, cette discussion était méme intégrée aux théories centrales de 
l'épistémologie de Galien), ni que Galien se bornait à illustrer d'exem- 
ples concrets et historiques des théories développées ailleurs (car rien 
dans le programme philosophique du DD ne suggère un tel ordre de 
discussion). 

Sans pouvoir proposer ici une analyse de tous les autres témoignages, 
je me bornerai à quelques bréves considérations sur le texte de Philo- 
pon consacré à la génération du monde d'aprés DD IV (Aet. Mun. C. 
Procl. 599.22—601.16).'% Quand on lit ce passage en parallèle avec le 
témoignage sur DD IV préservé par al-Razi (3.1821 Mohaghegh),'? 
on aboutit vite à la conclusion que les remarques sur la génération du 
monde faisaient partie d'une discussion plus générale consacrée à la 
relation entre vérités de raison et expérience." Voici une reconstruction 
possible de l'argument de ce livre. Comme l'atteste al-Razi, Galien 
remarquait dans DD IV que les observations géographiques et astrono- 
miques prouvaient de manière incontestable que le monde est incor- 
ruptible. Sans doute Galien cherchait-il à montrer que cette évidence 
empirique ne contraignait pas de supposer que le monde n'a pas été 
engendré: une telle vérité de Іа cosmologie spéculative est dépourvue 
de certitude et ne dépasse pas le niveau du oun. Comme l'atteste 
Philopon, Galien défend ici le Timée contre la critique adressée par 
Aristote en Cael. L10—12. Certes, il n'est pas fait mention du nom 
d’Aristote, mais Galien visait sans aucun doute sa position, car il se 
propose de contester l'évidence de l'implication mutuelle de l'incorrup- 
tible et de Pinengendré, qui caractérise l'argument d’Aristote contre 
Platon. Un telle implication mutuelle, quoi qu'en dise Aristote, TD 
n'est pas nécessaire. Si Galien reconnait que l'assertion «tout ce qui 


105 Pour une discussion plus approfondie du texte de Philopon, voir Chiaradonna 
(forthc.a). 

1% Trad. dans Strohmaier (1998) 271. 

107 Of. sur cet aspect central de l'épistémologie de Galien, Frede (1981). 

18 Voir les remarques de Tieleman (1996b) 55 sur la stratégie polémique de Galien : 
«Galen, then, 1s concerned with arguments rather than with adversaries. His argument 
1s dialectical in the sense that he scrutinizes available arguments with a view to finding 
and testing basic concepts and principles». 

109 СЕ Cael. 1.10 279 b 17-21; 280 a 28-32. Ce passage de Philopon n'est pas 
analysé dans Fazzo (2002). 
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n'a pas été engendré est aussi incorruptible» est une vérité évidente 
(600.14—17), il refuse toutefois que l'inverse le soit, car il est possible 
qu'un cosmos engendré, et susceptible de corruption dans sa nature, 
soit constamment maintenu dans sa condition par l'action extrinséque 
d'un démiurge qui l'empéche de périr (ap. Philop., Aet. Mund. C. Procl. 
600.23—601.16). Galien fait allusion au Timée (41 b) et au Politique 
(269 d; 273 e) pour caractériser l’action conservatrice du Démiurge (Aet. 
Mund. C. Procl. 600.24—601.5). L'évidence empirique que le monde ne 
se corrompt pas ne peut donc confirmer le principe «rationnel» selon 
lequel il n'a pas été engendré.'? П me semble tout à fait remarquable 
que Galien utilise ici des arguments déjà bien présents dans les débats 
cosmologiques (le témoignage de Philopon trouve un paralléle précis 
dans le fr. 4 d’Atticus),''' pour les intégrer à une discussion épistémo- 
logique consacrée à la relation raison/expérience et aux limites de la 
connaissance rationnelle. 


Ш. De l'épistémologie appliquée à la métaphysique: 
le De Demonstratione et les Néoplatoniciens 


Pour Galien, Platon est l’autorité philosophique la plus importante, 
au point que le médecin de Pergame a parfois été perçu comme un 
platonicien par les interprètes (même si c'est avec beaucoup de réserves 
et de nuances). Il disposait d'une connaissance directe et approfon- 
die de l'enseignement pratiqué dans les écoles philosophiques de son 
époque!? 
des philosophes platoniciens, Atticus en particulier. Il n'en demeure 
pas moins que le «platonisme» de Galien est trés difficile à classer. La 
logique, l'épistémologie, y ont une importance centrale, de méme que 
la psychologie, l'éthique et (bien évidemment) la médecine (Galien a 
rédigé quatre livres de commentaires Sur la matière médicale dans le Timée 


et, comme on vient de le voir, était sûrement influencé par 


110 СЕ Philop., Aet. Mund. C. Procl. 600.14—19; cf. aussi Gal., Marc. K. VII 671. Le 
texte de Philopon est traduit e commenté dans Dorrie (T) et Baltes (1998) 119-121 
($ 137.10) et 421—425; Baltes signale plusieurs parallèles dans les ouvrages de Galien 
et chez les auteurs de son époque. 

!! Cf Baltes (1976) 64-65. Pour une reconstruction détaillée de ces débats, cf. 
Rescigno (2004) 694—718. 

!? Je présente une discussion plus approfondie du «platonisme» de Galien dans 
Chiaradonna (forthc.a). 

113 Of les trés célèbres textes autobiographiques de Lib Prop. К. XIX 39-41; Aff 
Dig K. V 41-42. 
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de Platon: cf. Lib. Prop. К. ХІХ 46).''* La théologie avait elle aussi 
aussi une position importante car, selon Galien, il est indispensable de 
postuler la causalité d'un dieu providentiel pour expliquer la structure 
finale de la nature; on a également bien mis en lumière les éléments 
caractéristiques de la religiosité de notre médecin, éléments qu'il par- 
tage avec plusieurs auteurs de son époque.!? Cependant, ce que nous 
savons de Galien suggére qu'il n'accordait guére d'importance à des 
doctrines fondamentales aux yeux des platoniciens de son temps, celle 
des Idées en particulier. ^ On a parfois proposé d'intéressants paral- 
lèles entre sa doctrine de la connaissance et celle d’Alcinoos,''’ à juste 
ütre, et il est tout aussi exact de souligner qu'on trouve dans les traités 
de Galien et dans le Didaskalikos un arrière-plan scolaire commun." 
Cependant, il faut se garder des mésestimer d'importantes différences: 
la logique et la doctrine de la connaissance chez Alcinoos se fondent 
sur des présupposés ontologiques trés forts (notamment, la doctrine 
de Idées et la distinction entre les différents types d’intelligibles).''® 
Chez Galien, en revanche, il y a une relation directe entre la logique, 
l'épistémologie et la pratique scientifique, qui se passe de l'ontologie 
(c'est-à-dire, de l'analyse générale des réalités en tant qu'étres). Je me 
propose maintenant de situer briévement la position de Galien dans le 
contexte philosophique de son époque. 

«La philosophie antique d'Antiochos à Plotin»'”’ se présente sous 
un jour trés complexe, comme une imbrication de courants, de ten- 
dances et d'écoles parcourus par une épistémologie hellénistique encore 
vivace. Plusieurs recherches récentes (conduites en particulier par A. M. 
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"* Voir Boudon (2007) 170 et 229 n. 14. 

15 Voir Hankinson (1989). Sur le théologie de Galien, cf. Donini (1980) et Frede 
(2003). 

16 En Lib. Prop. К. XIX 46 Galien ne fait pas mention d'un traité Contre ceux qui ont 
une autre opinion que Platon au sujet des idées (Ipóg xotg ётёрос À ПЛбтоу лері tov ideOv 
боёбутос) (pace Kalbfleisch et Ilberg, qui corrigeaient de cette manière la séquence 
fautive du ms. A). Boudon (2007) corrige le texte grec selon la traduction arabe de 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq. Celui-ci lisait un titre qu'il a traduit de la façon suivante: Contre 
ceux qui ont une autre opinion que Platon sur la théorie logique. On aurait donc le titre IIpóg 
тойс ётёрос À HAdtov тєрї тїс Хоукс Oeoptog боё@утос. Cf. Boudon (2007) 230 n. 
15. Sur l'absence des Idées chez Galien, cf. Donini (1980) 359-364. 

17 СЕ Tieleman (19962) 19; (1996b). 

"8 СЕ la discussion érudite dans Tieleman (19962), qui prend en considération 
plusieurs textes de l'époque (notamment, Clem. Alex, Strom. УШ). 

19 Cf. Alcin., Didasc. 5 155.39-156.23. 

120 Je reprend ici le titre de l'ouvrage de Donini (1982). 
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Ioppolo, J. Opsomer et M. Bonazzi)"' ont bien mis en lumière que les 
débats hellénistiques opposant les stoiciens et les académiciens sur la 
possibilité et le statut de la connaissance perdurent encore durant les 
premières siècles de notre ère. Cet héritage est visible chez des philo- 
sophes comme Favorinus ou Plutarque ; il l'était davantage encore chez 
des auteurs plus anciens comme Antiochos d'Ascalon. Ce n'est pas un 
hasard si l'on utilise souvent aujourd'hui, pour désigner les traditions 
du I* siècle avant au П“ siècle après J.-C., l'expression de «philosophie 
post-hellénistique ».'?? Galien, le fait est capital, a participé de manière 
substantielle à ces débats: il a consacré un ouvrage à Clitomaque (Sur 
Clitomaque et ses solutions de la démonstration: Lib. Prop. К. ХІХ 44), 1 a 
polémiqué contre Favorinus,” il a écrit un ouvrage en défense d'Epic- 
tète contre les attaques de Favorinus ;'? sa doctrine du critère naturel 
correspond à celle d'Antiochos;'^ les discussions critiques du scepti- 
cisme et du stoicisme sont omniprésentes dans ses ouvrages." Comme 
beaucoup de ses contemporains, Galien est un auteur «archaisant»: 
ses autorités principales sont Hippocrate et Platon;"? Aristote en est 
une pour la logique et la doctrine de la démonstration. Il est cependant 
tout aussi vrai que la maniére dont Galien utilise ceux qu'il revendique 
comme ses autorités est influencée en profondeur par les débats et les 
traditions hellénistiques, qu'il regarde (comme le manifestent ses polé- 
miques constantes) comme des interlocuteurs vivants. '?? 

L'époque de Galien est cependant aussi celle où le platonisme et 
l'aristotélisme développent un intérét de plus en plus exclusif pour la 
métaphysique, mouvement qui atteint son apogée à partir du début du 


?! Cf. Ioppolo (1993) & (2002); Opsomer (1998) et (2005); Bonazzi (2000) et 
(2003). 

122 СЕ Frede (1999b); Boys-Stones (2001). 

75 Voir Boudon (2007) 168 et 222 n. 8. 

1% Cf. son Opt. Doc. (ed. Barigazzi [1991]). 

15 Cf. Lib. Prop. К. XIX 44: cf. Ioppolo (1993) 198-205 et Boudon (2007) 223 n. 
11. Sur les analogies entre les doctrines de la connaissance d'Epictéte et de Galien, 
voir Barnes (1990) 132-135. 

75 СЕ Hankinson (1997). 

127 Cf. Vegetti (19943); Manuli (1993); Hankinson (1991b). 

IT Voir, sur l'attitude complexe de Galien à l'égard de la tradition et des anciens, 
les remarques de Vegetü (1986). 

79 Sur l’héritage hellénistique chez Galien, voir les articles réunis dans Kollesch et 
Nickel (1993). La position historique de Galien (médecin-philosophe «post-hellénistique » 
qui précéde de peu la transition à la pensée tardo-antique) correspond de maniére 
remarquable à celle de Sextus Empiricus (s’il faut situer chronologiquement celui-ci, 
comme le font la grande majorité des spécialistes, au II* siècle). Sur les analogies et 
les différences entre ces deux auteurs, voir p. ex. Vegetti (1994b). 
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Ш“ siècle. * L'époque qu'on appelle maintenant «post-hellénistique » a 
aussi été désignée, avec de bonnes raisons, comme l'époque de la «pré- 
paration du néoplatonisme ».'?' Les mêmes auteurs qui poursuivaient les 
débats hellénistiques sur la connaissance, le faisaient dans un contexte 
philosophique différent, marqué par la métaphysique.'? De tout ce pan 
de la philosophie de son époque, Galien est assez éloigné. Il est vrai 
que la théologie occupe une position importante dans sa conception 
de la nature et 1l y a, sur ce point, bien des paralléles entre Galien et 
le platonisme de son temps." La théologie de Galien a cependant 
des limites bien définies et se passe de toute spéculation métaphysique 
sur l'essence de Dieu (cf. Prop. Plac. 2).?* Par rapport aux problèmes 
typiques de la métaphysique platonicienne d'alors (l'essence de l'àme 
ou la génération du monde), l’attitude de Galien est extrêmement pru- 
dente, voire sceptique. Quelles que soient les analogies qu'ils peuvent 
entretenir, Galien est un philosophe différent de Plutarque, d'Atticus 
ou de Numénius. Il l'est davantage encore des philosophes de la fin de 
l'antiquité (à partir du Ш siècle) comme Plotin, Porphyre ou Simplicius, 
pour lesquels l'analyse du monde naturel adopte tous les traits d'une 
«ontologie du sensible», fondée sur l'application au monde physique 
de doctrines et de principes métaphysiques. 

Par rapport à de tels auteurs, Galien est à la fois un philosophe d'un 
type différent, car il est un «philosophe scientifique», qui regarde la 


130 Sur le «tournant» du Ш siècle insiste, à juste titre, Frede (1999b) 793-797. Je 
me propose de consacrer une recherche approfondie au passage du П° au Ш° siècle. 
Dans la naissance de la philosophie «tardo-antique », il faut assigner un position fon- 
damentale aux versions systématiques de l'aristotélisme et du platonisme développées, 
respectivement, par Alexandre d'Aphrodise et Plotin. C'est à ces deux auteurs qu'on 
doit la codification des «coordonnées ontologiques» essentielles pour comprendre les 
développements postérieurs (doctrines de l'essence, de la forme et de la causalité intel- 
ligible); c'est chez ces deux auteurs qu'on peut, me semble-t-il, situer le dépassement 
définitif de l'héritage hellénistique. Sur l'ontologie d'Alexandre et sa position dans 
l'histoire de l'aristotélisme, je me borne à renvoyer à Rashed (2004) et, surtout, (20072); 
sur la différence entre le platonisme de Plotin et le platonisme de ses prédécesseurs 
«médio-platoniciens », cf. Chiaradonna (2003) et (20052). 

131 СЕ Theiler (1964). 

12 СЕ, sur Plutarque, les études de Donini (1988b) et (2002); Bonazzi (2003) et 
(2004). Sur P«ontologie» de Plutarque, cf. Ferrari (1995). 

73 Cf. Donini (1980) et Frede (2003). 

134 Cf. Nutton (1999) 131-134; Frede (2003); le texte grec de Prop. Plac. a récemment 
été redécouvert (Ms. Vlatadon 14): voir l'édition dans Boudon et Pietrobelli (2005). 
Cette attitude de «prudence» dans la spéculation sur l'essence de Dieu a parfois été 
rapprochée de Plutarque: Frede (1981) 69; Donini (1992) 3500. Dans Chiaradonna 
(forthc.a) j'essaie de montrer que les différences entre Plutarque et Galien sont plus 
importantes que leurs points de contact. 
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philosophie comme intrinséquement liée à la pratique de la science, et 
d'une époque différente, car les problémes qui dominent chez lui cor- 
respondent à une phase de la tradition encore influencée, de maniére 
substantielle, par les débats hellénistiques. Les textes illustrant la postérité 
(directe ou indirecte) du DD chez les auteurs tardifs se comprennent à 
cete lumière: il reste trés peu, en eux, de l'épistémologie appliquée du 
DD; les arguments de Galien sont intégrés et évalués dans un cadre 
philosophique transformé en profondeur. 

Galien n'est usuellement pas compté dans la liste des «sources» 
de Plotin; on décéle cependant des analogies intéressantes entre ces 
deux auteurs. Comme l'a montré T. Tieleman, la discussion de la tri- 
partition de l’âme en ГУЗ [27] 23 pourrait présupposer la discussion 
du De Placitis de Galien.” Par ailleurs, Jaeger avait souligné dès 1914 
les correspondances entre la doctrine de la vision chez Plotin (cf. П.8 
[35] et IV.5 [29]) et la doctrine que Galien défend dans le De Placitis, 
et qu'il avait développé en détail en DD V et ХШ." De telles analo- 
gies ne doivent pas forcément nous amener à la conclusion que Plotin 
avait lu Galien: il n'y a rien d'impossible à ce que ces deux auteurs 
reproduisent des théses courantes à leur époque (en ce qui concerne 
la théorie de la vision, Jaeger supposait d'ailleurs que Posidonius était 
la source commune). Il reste que méme dans ce cas, il demeure très 
intéressant de considérer en détail la manière dont Galien et Plotin 
utilisent, chacun à sa maniére, ce matériau commun. 

Les arguments de DD VIII se retrouvent chez Plotin, et notamment 
dans le traité Sur l'éternité et le temps (11.7 [45]).'°° Plotin présente ici une 
objection qui est semblable à celle de Galien sur le caractère tautolo- 
gique de la définition d'Aristote. Selon Plotin, le concept de «mesure 
du mouvement» ne suffit pas à déterminer ce qu'est le temps en lui- 
même; Plotin souligne, comme Galien, que l'antérieur et le postérieur 
qui devraient définir le temps sont eux-mêmes déjà «temporels»: 


Ce temps, donc, qui mesure le mouvement par l'«antérieur et postérieur» 
dépend du temps, et il est en contact avec le temps, afin de mesurer. Ou 
bien, en effet, l'on prend l'«antérieur et postérieur» dans le sens spatial, 


135 Cf. Tieleman (1998). 

136 Of supra. p. 53. 

17 СЕ Jaeger (1914) 46-49; voir aussi Reinhardt (1926) 187—192 et Emilsson (1988) 
43—45, 59-61. 

18 Chiaradonna (2003) et (20052). 
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par exemple le commencement d'un stade, ou bien il faut le prendre dans 
le sens temporel. Car, en général, l'«antérieur et postérieur» signifie, d'une 
part, le temps qui se termine dans le maintenant, d'autre part, le temps 
qui commence à partir du maintenant (III.7 [45] 9.59-63).'°° 


Il est impossible de déterminer si ces lignes se fondent sur un usage 
directe du DD de la part de Plotin, ou si Galien et Plotin reproduisent 
tous les deux un argument répandu à leur époque;'? quoi qu'il en 
soit, on ne peut dénier que Galien et Plotin adressent à Aristote une 
remarque tout à fait analogue. C'est pourquoi il me semble important 
de souligner combien diffère le cadre général dans lequel s'inscrit 
leur usage de l'argument. Si la reconstruction proposée ici est exacte, 
Pobjection de Galien prenait place au sein d'une discussion consacrée 
à la définition, dont le but était de montrer qu'il existe des entités pri- 
mitives et manifestes (dont le temps) qu'il n'est ni nécessaire ni possible 
de définir. L’objection de Plotin, en revanche, s'inscrit dans un tout 
autre contexte, car elle fait partie d'une discussion métaphysique sur 
la conception du monde naturel chez Aristote (discussion occupant 
le traité 45, mais aussi les traités VI.1-3 [42-44], qui le précédaient 
immédiatement dans l’ordre chronologique). 

De manière très générale, Plotin adresse à Aristote le reproche de ne 
pas avoir saisi la nature authentique des réalités physiques qu'il prend 
en considération. Cela eüt contraint Aristote à rapporter les réalités 
corporelles à la causalité des principes extra-physiques (l'àme et le Aóyoc) 
dont elles dépendent.'” Aristote n'a pas suivi ce chemin théorique: се 


19 Zotar oov 6 xpóvoc ovtog 6 LETPOV TV kivnoi tà npotépo koi DOTEPH £xóuevog 


TOD xpóvov Kai ёфолтбреуос, Iva ретрӣ. À yàp TO тол1коу лротероу кої Docepov, otov 
fj @руй Tod otadtov, AapBaver, À бубукп то xpovixóv Aog&vew. ёоті yàp OXoc то 
npótepov кої Votepov TO uèv xpóvog ó siç TO уду А№\үоу, tò бё ботероу Ос оло то? 
vOv брҳетол. 

0 Je me suis borné ici à considérer les analogies entre le traité de Plotin et les 
témoignages grecs certains du DD (le parallèle, signalé par Strange [1994] 46, entre 
П1.7 [45] 9.82-83 et l'aporie de DD VIII apud Them., In Phys. 144.24—29 et Simp., М 
Phys. 708.27—32 me semble douteux). Si l'on prenait en considérations les textes arabes 
(сЁ supra, n. 65), le dossier des parallèles entre Galien et Plotin serait plus important: 
cf. Alex. Aphr, Temp. 5 vs 11.7 [45] 12.15-19; voir Chiaradonna (2003) 236—237. 

! Pour une présentation plus détaillée de la position de Plotin, cf. Chiaradonna 
(2002), (2004b) et (20052). 

1? П est remarquable qu'en VI.1-3, Plotin n'évoque pas le premier moteur comme 
une solution possible aux objections qu'il adresse à la substance et au mouvement 
chez Aristote : visiblement, il ne pensait pas que la substance intelligible postulée par 
Aristote et son type de causalité puissent résoudre les apories de la substance et du 
mouvement physiques. Ce fait s'explique facilement: car la causalité des intelligibles, 
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qu'il propose n'est, aux yeux de Plotin, qu'une description factuelle du 
monde sensible, en lieu et place d'une véritable fondation. L’objection 
contre la définition du temps en Phys. IV s'accorde parfaitement avec 
cette critique générale: car, pour comprendre ce qu'est le «nombre 
du mouvement selon l'antérieur et le postérieur», il faut déjà savoir се 
qu'est le temps en lui-méme. Mais, comme Plotin le dit en IIL7 [45] 
11, pour savoir ce qu'est le temps, il faut rendre compte des principes 
métaphysiques dont il dépend et, en particulier, il faut ramener sa 
nature à la «Vie» de l’hypostase de l'àme. Le diagnostic de l'erreur 
d'Aristote est donc semblable chez Galien et chez Plotin; la thérapie, 
en revanche, est différente. ? 

L'analyse des critiques que Simplicius, à la fin du néoplatonisme 
grec, adresse à Galien DD VIII conduit à des conclusions analogues. 
Simplicius (qui tient les réponses de Thémistius pour insuffisantes)! * 
fait un usage important de notions métaphysiques. Il suffit de rappeler 
ici deux éléments. Dans l'analyse critique de l'argument selon lequel le 
mouvement n'entre pas dans la définition du temps, mais se trouve en 
nous qui le pensons, Simplicius fait appel à la distinction entre l'évépyew 
(complete) et la ktvnotg.'* Aristote ne peut pas avoir défendu la thèse 
que Galien lui attribue car, selon Aristote, l'àme ne se meut pas, mais 
exerce une activité compléte: Aristote n'appelle « mouvements» que 
les changements physiques (6 ApiototéAns où BodAetor kwetoOoa thv 
оху GAM évepyeiv, цӧуос OË Ta фосікос ретоВолос kvos 
KaAetv: Simp., Ju Phys. 708.34—36). Galien aurait probablement contesté 
le bien-fondé d'une telle remarque. Car, à son avis, l'évépyea est 
mouvement, sans qu'il ne soit nécessaire d'ajouter aucune qualification 


qui selon Plotin est capable de résoudre de telles apories, est radicalement différente 
de la causalité des moteurs séparés aristotéliciens. Plotin, autrement dit, est un allié 
des interprétes modernes qui contestent toute lecture néoplatonisante de Metaph. VI.1 
(p.ex., voir Berti [1995]). 

143 On pourrait parvenir à des conclusions analogues par l'analyse du probléme de 
la génération du monde. On a vu plus haut que Galien abordait ce probléme en DD 
IV, dans le cadre d'une discussion épistémologique sur le rapport entre l'expérience 
et les vérités de raison. Chez Plotin, en revanche, le probléme se pose sur un plan 
métaphysique (doctrine de la causalité des intelligibles: cf. Ш.2 [47] 1.15-19). Voir 
Chiaradonna (2003) 243. 

1 Cf Simp., In Phys. 718.18 sqq. En général, sur la position doctrinale de Thémistius, 
voir Blumenthal (1979); Ballériaux (1994); Sorabji (2003) vii et (2004) 8. 

145 Sur l'usage de cette distinction d'Aristote par Plotin et les Néoplatoniciens: cf. 
Chiaradonna (2002) 147—225. Sauf erreur de ma part, les Platoniciens avant Plotin 
n'abordent pas cette théorie d'Aristote. 
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supplémentaire. II" Selon Galien, l'«activité» implique la production et 
cet état est, essentiellement, dynamique (MM К. X 87: n&oo џёу oùv 
évépyera xtvnotg ёоті ópacotwn).' Comme c'est le cas pour le temps 
ou les universaux, Galien ne prend pas en considération les fondements 
ontologiques d'une telle assertion. Le fait que l'àme soit «active» dans 
la pensée du temps implique inévitablement qu'elle soit en mouvement. 
Les distinctions ontologiques évoquées par Simplicius (ou par sa source) 
n'ont guére d'importance à cet égard. 

Le long excursus sur le sens qu'il faut donner à la définition du temps 
comme «nombre du mouvement selon l'antérieur et le postérieur» est 
lui aussi trés intéressant. Simplicius prend en considération les critiques 
de Galien et les réponses par Thémistius. Simplicius pense qu'il est 
possible de défendre la définition aristotélicienne en interprétant l'an- 
térieur et le postérieur comme «antérieur et postérieur selon l'extension 
de l'étre» (котб thy tod eivor лтор@тооту): 


Par conséquent, peut-étre que si l'on considere l'antérieur-postérieur 
selon l'extension de l'étre, et non selon la position, le temps est exprimé, 
sans l'étre par lui-même. Son nom ne sera pas identique à l'antérieur- 
postérieur pris absolument, mais il le sera à cet antérieur-postérieur-ci, 
ce qui est précisément la définition. "° 


La signification métaphysique de cette précision n'est pas manifeste 
ici, mais elle le devient dans le Corollarium De Tempore: Simplicius y 
rappelle la définition du temps donnée par Damascius (Simp., /n Phys. 
774.35-37: рётроу тїс TOD civar Porc, eivo бё A€yw où тод KATH 
thv ooctav цӧуоу, GAAG Kai TOD кото THY Evepyetav) et le concept de 
rapócaotg est interprété dans le cadre de la hiérarchie métaphysique 
néoplatonicienne (Simp., In Phys. 774.18 soo.) 


46 Il est intéressant de remarquer que Plotin, dans un tout autre contexte, défend 


contre Aristote la thèse de l'identité complète entre l'évépyewx et le mouvement: cf. 
УІІ [42] 16. Voir Chiaradonna (2002) et (2004b). 

11 Cf Hankinson (19913) 171. Sur la doctrine du mouvement chez Galien et sur sa 
relation avec Aristote et la tradition péripatéticienne, cf. Kupreeva (2004). 

is Simp., In Phys. 719.14-18 urote otv El т то TPÔTEPOV кої ботероу Ao pf то 
KOTO. thy TOD eivat лорфлтабау, GAM od то KATH Thy Өёсту, Kai onpotvetou ò xpóvoc кол 
où б avto стцолуетол. кої то буора ouro «o0? TH npotépo koi ®©стёрф OTA 
то adtd ёстол, ОЛАЙ TO torse тротёрф Kai dotépo, лер ёстіу ó орісцос. Trad. dans 
Lefebvre (1990) 18. 

19 СЕ Hoffmann (1983); Lefebvre (1990). 
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IV. Conclusion 


Le but de cet article était triple (ce qui, J'espére, pourra faire pardonner 
certains allers-retours dans l'exposition). Je me suis proposé (a) d’ illustrer 
la structure et le sens général du traité perdu (et Jusqu'à présent trés peu 
étudié) de Galien Sur la démonstration ` (b) de considérer les traces de sa 
postérité chez des auteurs de la fin de l'Anüquité ; (с) de situer ce dossier 
dans un contexte historique et philosophique plus vaste (transition de 
la philosophie post-hellénistique à la philosophie tardo-antique). Si je 
ne me suis pas égaré, les fragments du De Demonstratione de Galien ont 
une importance considérable. Tout d'abord, ils permettent de saisir le 
caractère propre de l'épistémologie de Galien et sa liaison étroite avec 
sa pratique de médecin-philosophe (un élément qui rattache Galien à 
Ptolémée et qui, il y a vingt ans, a été très bien remarqué chez ces deux 
auteurs par A. А. Long).? En second lieu, ces témoignages, replacés 
dans Г ensemble de la pensée de Galien, attestent que, jusque dans la 
seconde moitié du II° siècle, le dépassement de l’héritage philosophique 
hellénistique et la construction d'un aristotélisme et d'un platonisme 
dogmatiques étaient bien engagés, mais point encore achevés. 

Entre Galien et Porphyre, on peut situer un véritable tournant 
historique, que les interprétes n'ont pas toujours mesuré à sa juste 
portée; le négliger, c'est pourtant s'interdire de rien comprendre au 
«néoplatonisme» et à son rapport aux traditions philosophiques plus 
anciennes. Au terme de ce qu'on peut interpréter comme un processus 
d'ontologisation radicale, les doctrines de la forme, de la substance, de 
la hiérarchie des étants s'imposent comme le centre exclusif autour 
duquel s'organisent les différentes positions philosophiques; les questions 
épistémologiques et physiques ne tirent plus alors leur sens que des 
ontologies qui les fondent. Quoi qu'il en soit des raisons historiques, 
culturelles, religieuses, etc. de ce tournant, deux auteurs le marquent du 
point de vue proprement doctrinal: Alexandre d’ Aphrodise et Plotin. 
C’est avec ces deux philosophes (que Je n'hésiterais pas à caractériser 
comme «semblables et contraires» dans les efforts qu'ils déploient 
pour systématiser, respectivement, 1 aristotélisme et le platonisme)!”! 
que sombre définitivement le monde philosophique auquel Galien se 


150 Cf. Long (1988). 
151 Cf. Chiaradonna (20053). 
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rattache encore par nombre de fils. Avec ces deux systématiciens, une 
conception ontologisante et systématisante de la philosophie s'impose 
sans retour, qui marquera de son sceau la fin de l'Antiquité et les 
périodes qui suivront. °? 


152 Je tiens a remercier Frans de Haas et Anna Maria Ioppolo, qui ont lu une pre- 
miére version de cet article, pour leurs remarques. J'ai une dette trés grande à l'égard 
de Marwan Rashed, pour ses suggestions et sa révision patiente. 


PLOTINUS ON QUALITY AND IMMANENT FORM 


George Karamanolis* 


In this paper I intend to discuss Plotinus’ view of quality, because, 
I believe, it would shed some light on Plotinus’ ontology and on the 
relation between sensible and intelligible world, most especially. Ploti- 
nus discusses quality in Enn. II.6 [17], a short, dialectical, and obscure 
treatise, and then in Enn. VI.1—3 [42-44], especially in Enn. VI.2 [43] 
14 and in Enn. VL3 [44] 8-15, in the framework of his criticism of 
Aristotle's theory of the categories. There are some considerable differ- 
ences between Enn. IL6 [17] and Enn. УІ.1-3 [42—44], both as regards 
the treatment of quality and also, more generally, in the nature and 
the spirit of Plotinus’ writing. In Enn. П.6 [17] Plotinus raises ques- 
tions about what is substance and quality and tries ways to address 
them, but it remains unclear to what extent he commits himself to 
these answers. In Enn. VI.1—3 [42—44] on the other hand Plotinus is 
much more assertive and in Enn. VI.2 [43] 14 he appears to modify 
the position he takes in Enn. II.6 [17] about quality. And the question 
is how, if at all, in Enn. VL2-3 [43-44], where Plotinus speaks about 
quality in some detail, he is guided by his polemics against Aristotle, 
or, if this 1s his personal position on the matter, how it squares with 
his earlier position. 

I will try to show that Plotinus does have a coherent theory about 
quality which is considerably different from that of Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics, and is quite distinct in the history of philosophy. Plato in the 
Theaetetus (182 b) was the first to introduce the term ‘quality’, with the 
caution that this is a strange term, to signify what is affected (n&oxyov) in 
a certain way by an active cause (roof, Aristotle on the other hand 


* [ have greatly benefited from a set of critical remarks by Riccardo Chiaradonna 
and from discussions I had with Pavlos Kalligas, who answered several of my questions 
also by making available to me his unpublished paper ‘The Structure of appearances. 
Plotinus's doctrine of the constitution of sensible objects’. Yet neither of them is 
responsible for any shortcomings of my paper. 

! See Burnyeat (1990) 311-312. 
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in the Categories groups quality with the kinds of predicates which are 
in a subject, as opposed to substance (odoia) which can never be in 
a subject (Cat. 2 1 a 20 Е; 4 1 b 26; 5 За 7-21) and later on in the 
Metaphysics (V.14 1020 a 33-1021 b 25) he distinguishes between essential 
and accidental qualities, that is, between features qualifying the genus 
to which something belongs (eg man being a rational animal) and 
features qualifying the individual substance (eg Socrates being white), 
which count as accidents (cf. Met. VII.G 1031 b 22-29). Finally, the 
Stoics conceive of qualities as being corporeal, inseparable from the 
body they qualify.” 

Plotinus’ understanding of quality is, as we would expect, inspired by 
Plato, but it is also very much influenced by Aristotle’s relevant views. 
The result is, as often with Plotinus, a highly personal doctrine about 
quality. Plotinus appears to believe that all features of sensible entities 
are nothing but qualities. He strongly opposes Aristotle’s mature view 
(Met. VII esp. 8, 17) according to which the immanent Form (єїбос), 
such as the Form of man in Socrates, is substance on the grounds 
that this is the cause of something being what it is.? In Plotinus’ view 
immanent Form is by no means the cause of something being what it 
is, but one quality among others of a sensible entity (лоібу/ло1бттс). 
That is, for Plotinus a big, white man has the qualities of bigness, 
whiteness, and humanity. 

Such a view has its origins in Plato, yet urges an investigation into the 
sense in which Plotinus uses the term 'quality', because we would like 
to know why Plotinus takes the view that a sensible entity, eg a man, is 
considered not as being a man, that is, a substance, but as having the 
quality of a man, which turns out to be like all other qualities a man 
can have, such as big, white, or smart. 'To answer that, we first need to 
understand how Plotinus conceives of substance, because it is this that 
guides him to conceive of immanent Form as quality. 

Plotinus, we know, takes over from Plato the distinction between 
Forms which are immanent in matter, that is, in sensible entities, and 
transcendent Forms, which exist only in the intelligible realm, argu- 
ing that only the latter qualify as substance (ovota). One reason why 
Plotinus argues this 1s because he, following Plato, believes that only 


? See Kupreeva (2003) 299-303. 

* For a philosophical exegesis of Aristotle’s view, see Frede and Patzig (1987) I 
36—57. 

t For a full and documented account of Plotinus! doctrine of substance, see Chia- 
radonna (2002) ch. 2. 
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intelligible transcendent entities, such as transcendent Forms, the Intel- 
lect, the Soul, all of which eventually are accounted by the presence of 
the One, have natures or essences. This means that for Plotinus only 
such entities are F or Y and can be truly predicated as such, while the 
so called sensible substances are never fully F or Y but they are always 
in the process of becoming F or Y. And the crucial reason for this 1s 
that only intelligible transcendent entities are not subject to change and 
corruption because they have no contact with matter, while sensible 
entities, because of their material nature, are always in the process of 
change and alteration. The upshot is that only intelligible transcendent 
entities are beings strictly speaking because only they subsist as such, 
while sensible entities are not beings in the same sense but rather belong 
to the realm of becoming. In the eyes of Plotinus, Aristotle 1s open to 
criticism because he uses the term ‘substance’ synonymously for both 
intelligible and sensible entities, while, Plotinus maintains, a real genus, 
such as substance, cannot include items which are prior and posterior 
to each other, as intelligible and sensible entities are.” 

Plotinus thus argues that sensible entities are only homonymously 
substances (Enn. VI.3 [44] 6.3-8) and can be called thus only cata- 
chrestically (VL3 [44] 2.1, 9.1). Sensible entities, he argues, are rather 
imitations, reflections or resemblances of the real substances, which are 
purely intelligible. In his view, a sensible Е is not an E or anything (ті 
etvou), but rather like an Е (towWode/tovde, VI.3 [44] 9.30-33).7 In 
more concrete philosophical terms Plotinus maintains that sensible enti- 
ties are an agglomeration of matter and perceptible qualities, such as 
size, colour, and shape (VI.3 [44] 8.20-21), which means that immanent 
Form is also one such quality. 

It is not immediately obvious why it is so. It is actually quite puzzling 
that Plotinus does not distinguish between qualities which are subject 
to change, or accidental qualities, and qualities which make something 
the thing it is. Interestingly, Plotinus appeals to sense perception to 
support his view. He distinguishes sharply between being and sensible 
‘being’, arguing that in the case of the latter it is sense-perception which 
guarantees its ‘being’, since a sensible substance is made up by the 


? This has been well emphasized by Hadot (1990) 126; Strange (1987) 965-970; 
Chiaradonna (2002) 56-59. 

б VL3 [44] 9.27-31. 

7 See also Enn. VL3 [44] 15.24—31; 16.1-6. On the use of toróvõe in this context 
and its Platonic antecedents see Chiaradonna (20042) 21. 
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differences which can be perceived by the senses. The following passage 
is significant in this regard. 


For this sensible substance 1s not simply being, but 1s perceived by sense, 
being this whole world of ours; since we maintained that its apparent 
existence (боко®соу onóotaotv) was a congress of perceptibles (соуобоу 
TOV прос otcOno), and the guarantee of their being comes from sense- 
perception. But if the composition has no limits, one should divide 
according to the species-forms (etôn) of living things, the bodily species 
(£iOoc) of man, for instance. For this, a species-form of this kind, is а 
quality of body, and is not out of place to divide by qualities (VI.3 [44] 
10.14—20; Armstrong’s trans.). 


The passage clearly shows that for Plotinus sensible entities are not 
beings strictly speaking exactly because they are made up of perceptible 
qualities, which means that the criterion for their existence 1s perception, 
not reason. What is perceived 1s subject to change, which 1s the case 
with sensible entities. Yet the passage also shows that Plotinus singles 
out immanent Form as the quality by means of which we recognize 
sensible entities, especially living ones, as such, eg as man or horse. 
The idea apparently is that we come to know reality (or, in Plotinus’ 
terms, ‘divide reality’) through Forms of X or Y, rather than through 
shapes, sizes, colours, or other such qualities. 

This seems to be right. When we encounter Socrates, we do not see 
something short, ugly, and moving, but a man who is short, ugly, and 
moving. This, however, seems to suggest that immanent Form plays a 
more important role in the perception of reality than any other feature 
of a sensible entity; it is the immanent Form which helps us identify 
something as such. If this 1s so, one may be tempted to argue against 
Plotinus that the immanent Form should not be considered as merely 
one of the qualities of a sensible entity, such as colour and size, but it 
should enjoy a more elevated ontological status, since it is through this 
that we recognize something as such. 

Plotinus appears to reply that it is the transcendent Forms which 
account for something coming into being and hence also for the exis- 
tence of any sensible entity, while immanent Forms are derivative entities 
which come about through the activity of the transcendent Forms.? This 
alone is sufficient to establish (for a Platonist at least) that immanent 


* See V9 [5] 5.17-19 and the comments of Chiaradonna (2002) 60-61. 
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Forms are ontologically inferior to transcendent ones, because, as Plo- 
tinus standardly maintains, a generated entity 1s of an inferior genus 
to that of its cause.? For Plotinus then immanent Forms are bound to 
be qualities, since their cause of existence is substance. Yet things are 
more complex, because Plotinus maintains that transcendent Forms do 
not act directly on matter, that 1s, they do not bring about immanent 
Forms directly, but rather operate through intermediate intelligible 
entities, the Aóyoi. It is the Aóyot which inform matter so that the sen- 
sible entity comes into being as a sum of such qualities. One reason 
why Plotinus postulates this process 1s because he, following Plato and 
Numenius, maintains that matter is disordered and ‘taints’ whatever 
comes in contact with it, so the intelligible entities should be kept as 
distanced as possible from matter (év Ал ó Aóyog xetpov, VL3 [44] 
9.33-34). It actually seems that the Aóyot stem from the world-soul, not 
from the transcendent Forms themselves,!! in which case the distance 
between the transcendent Forms and the sensible entities 1s as wide as 
possible. There are two reasons then accounting for the low ontological 
status of the immanent Forms in Plotinus, first their generation through 
substances, secondly their contact with matter. 

А critic can grant all this but still argue against Plotinus that the 
immanent Form differs from all other qualities of a sensible entity, in 
that the immanent Form, though derivative from the Aóyot, which ulti- 
mately make something what it is, eg human, has a special role in the 
causal process of something becoming X or Y. That is, the critic would 
continue, the immanent Form is the ultimate link in the causal chain 
of the coming to be of a sensible entity, which involves the world-soul, 
the Aóyot, through which the immanent Forms come into being. 

Plotinus does not seem to deny this. He rather appears to maintain 
that the immanent Form accounts for something becoming F, while it 
is the transcendent Form which accounts for being F (VI.3 [44] 2.1—4). 
But if this is so, then the immanent Form, one may insist on objecting, 
should not be ranked together with all other qualities observable in a 


? For a discussion of this Plotinian principle see Chiaradonna (2002) 280—281. 

10 See IL7 [37] 3.6-14, Ш.8 [30] 2.1934, VL3 [44] 15.28-31. 

" See ТУЗ [37] 10.2942. It is Pavlos Kalligas who has drawn my attention to this 
passage in his unpublished paper “The Structure of appearances. Plotinus’ doctrine 
of the constitution of sensible objects’, in which he discusses the role of Aóyot in 
some detail. 
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sensible entity but rather should enjoy a special status, since it is in virtue 
of that Form that something, according to Plotinus, becomes Е 

The above objection 1s also supported by the following consideration. 
Plotinus argues in Enn. П.4 [12] (On Matter) that it is the Form which 
brings along with it qualities such as size, shape, and colour and thus 
informs matter (П.4 [12] 8.23-28). That is, if something is to become 
an elephant, the Form of the elephant brings with it also the suitable 
size, shape, color and so on. One may argue that Plotinus refers to the 
transcendent Form here. But this does not seem to be true, because, as 
I said above, the transcendent Form does not come in any contact with 
matter, which is the subject of II.4 [12]. This receives some confirma- 
tion from statements like the following: *when the form comes to the 
matter it brings everything with it; the form has (ёғ) everything, the 
size and all that goes with and is caused by the formative principle’ 
(II.4 [12] 8.24—26; Armstrong’s trans.). The fact that the Form enters in 
matter is a clear indication that Plotinus refers to the immanent Form 
here. Besides, only immanent Forms can relate to size. In the present 
context Plotinus advances the idea that matter is organized so that it 
becomes something through a Form which is immanent in it. This is in 
accordance with Plotinus! general view I mentioned above that matter 
is organized when it receives qualities, such as shape, size, and density, 
through the activity of the Aóyot. The upshot is that immanent Forms 
do play a significant role in the coming to being of something. 

It seems then that we have both epistemological and metaphysical 
reasons to be reserved against Plotinus! idea that the immanent Form 
is a mere quality. It is actually Plotinus himself who provides us with 
reasons to believe that immanent Forms enjoy a special ontological 
status. What is worse, Plotinus can be accused of being inconsistent in 
holding that the immanent Form is a mere quality like all other quali- 
ties, and at the same time maintain that this is what makes us recognize 
a thing as such, eg а man. This would mean that Plotinus! ontology 
is at odds with his epistemology. In the following section I will try to 
show that this charge does not apply to Plotinus. 


II 


Before coming to Plotinus, it is useful to remember that such a question 
of consistency applies to philosophers of all ages—sometimes is called 
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the integration challenge." The issue is basically the following. Ontology 
and epistemology must be reconciled in such a way that epistemological 
explanations do not assume entities excluded by a certain ontological 
theory, and ontology should be constructed in such a way so that an 
adequate epistemology can be drawn from it. 

Plato is clearly conscious of this challenge. Plato’s Forms are initially 
introduced in order to allow for epistemological accounts of a certain 
kind, that is accounts explaining why we recognize Haas such, that is, 
as we name them, eg tree, man, or piety. When we recognize a tree as 
such, this is not in virtue of its colour or its size, but rather in virtue of 
something that makes the size and the colour, the size and the colour 
of a tree. Plato calls this ‘the Form of the tree’. Yet for Plato colour 
and size also have a being, since they also exist in the tree. Plato does 
not seem to distinguish between the being of size, such as big or large, 
and the being of a tree. For Plato a sensible F participates both in the 
Form of tree as well as in the Form of largeness, greeness, and so on. 
Plato, however, appears to maintain that it is the Forms which make 
something the thing it is and also make us recognize it as such, which 
means that the epistemological role of Forms is in line with their onto- 
logical role. For, I take it, Plato's idea 1s not that we are made in such 
a way so that we are able to know the things of the world in virtue 
of Forms, but rather that the world is made in such a way so that the 
Forms play the role they do in human cognition. And this is because 
the Forms are the entities which make things being what they are, that 
is, the Forms are the essences of things. For Plato then there is some 
correspondence between how the world is and how we perceive it. This 
leads Plato to suggest in the Republic, for instance, that true knowledge 
cannot be obtained without reference to the Forms. Plato's epistemol- 
ogy may seem to require a distinction between substances and qualities, 
which Aristotle later makes, since, as I said, for the most part we do 
not perceive merely properties but things having properties. It 1s this 
Aristotelian suggestion that Plotinus denies, arguing that sensible entities 
only appear to be F or Y, but they are neither F nor Y. 

The above simplistic account of Plato's theory of Forms aims only 
to show that Plato is sensitive to the integration of epistemology and 
ontology, and so must be also Plotinus who tries to defend Plato's 


? Peacocke (1998) 349-375. 
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philosophy—as he understands it. We must bear in mind, however, 
that neither of them appears to distinguish between these branches 
of philosophy in the way we do today. Yet in both Plato and Plotinus 
the questions of what kind of being something is and how can be 
known are indeed addressed as distinct problems and do bear on each 
other. In dialogues like the Phaedo and the Republic, for instance, the 
discussion about how things can be known is inextricably connected 
with the discussion about kinds and ways of being. The objections 
against the Forms presented in the Parmenides, on the other hand, such 
as the objection whether we should assume Forms for everything we 
perceive including worthless things like hair and dirt, show that there 
is awareness that epistemological and metaphysical questions should 
be treated jointly. 

The epistemological and ontological role of the Forms was an 
issue for Platonists long before Plotinus. The first who attempted to 
reconstruct a system of Platonic philosophy, Antiochus, appears to 
have been seriously confronted with this problem. Antiochus tends 
to interpret Platonic Forms as equivalent to the Stoic notiones and ratio- 
nes of the mind (Cic., Acad. 1.31—32), a move which suggests that one 
role he attributes to Plato's Forms is that of concepts. Yet Antiochus 
also appears to maintain that Plato's Forms are both transcendent and 
immanent (Acad. 1.30, 33), which leaves open to discussion the ques- 
tion of how he actually squared the Platonic theory of Forms with the 
Stoic common notions. Antiochus’ theory gives rise to two related 
questions, first how transcendent Forms become immanent in sensible 
entities and also in human minds, а question non applicable to the 
Stoics who rejected the existence of transcendent Forms and also of 
a priori knowledge, and secondly whether Forms account only for the 
essences of sensible entities or for all their features. 

Those who rejected Stoic epistemology, like Plutarch, also encoun- 
tered difficulües in integrating the epistemology with the metaphysics 
of the Forms, though of a different kind. One such difficulty 1s how the 
cognitive role of the Forms (when, for instance, a man knows different 
kinds of beings through them) squares with the metaphysical role that 
the Forms play in the use the Demiurge in the Timaeus makes of them 
in order to bring the world about. It is open to discussion whether in 
the case of the Demiurge the Forms play a cognitive role, as they do 


13 On Antiochus’ view of Plato’s Forms and his epistemology, see Karamanolis 
(2006) 60—70. 
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in humans, or only a metaphysical role, that is, they operate only as 
models for everything that comes into being. Platonists in late antiquity 
are divided into those who maintain that Forms have a cognitive role 
for both humans and God, and those who believe that Forms are cog- 
nitive for humans only.'* While for the former the Forms exist only in 
the divine intellect,’ for the latter they exist separately and constitute 
a distinct principle.'® A way out of this the one that Plotinus develops. 
Plotinus maintains that the Forms exist outside the demiurgic mind but 
in the cosmic soul. Porphyry would abandon Plotinus’ view adopting a 
position closer to that of Amelius, as he would identify the demiurge 
with the cosmic soul." 

In the case of Plotinus the alleged tension between his epistemol- 
ogy and metaphysics can be expressed as follows. Plotinus maintains 
that the immanent Form is a mere quality of a sensible entity like all 
other qualities, such as size and shape, but he also appears to suggest 
that the immanent Form plays a significant role in our perception of 
sensible reality and also that it brings along with it qualities like size 
and shape. The first, epistemological, question which arises 1s this: if 
immanent Form is just a quality and sensible entities a mere conglom- 
eration of matter and qualities, as Plotinus argues, how do we perceive 
sensible things as they are? Why do we not perceive them as a sum of 
qualities, that is, as clusters of colours, sizes and shapes, but instead 
we perceive them as Fs and Ys? And how are we able to name them 
F or Y unless we recognize their Form as an essential feature, т.е. as 
a feature that makes them the thing they are? If immanent Forms do 
play a significant role in our perception of sensible reality, then how 
justified is Plotinus in arguing that immanent Form is a quality and the 
individual Fs or Ys are a mere conglomeration of matter and qualities 
(VL3 [44] 8.19-23)? 

Plotinus appears to have a coherent and elaborate answer to the above 
questions. Following Plato, he contends that man can perceive things as 
they are, and inspired by the Theaetetus, he argues that perception cannot 
take place without reason,'® which practically means that perception 


14 See Armstrong (1960) and Karamanolis (2006) 32-33. 

5 This was notoriously the view held in the circle of Plotinus by people like Amelius, 
Porph., WPlot. 18; c£. М5 [32]. Porphyry also falls in this category. See n. 17. 

16 This is the case with Atticus and most probably also Plutarch. 

"7 He notoriously maintained that the Forms exist in the demiurgic intellect, 
going as far as to identify the two (Procl., М Tim. П 1.306.32—307.4, П 1.322.1—7, П 
1.431.20-29). 

18 Theaet. 186 a-187 a; cf. Alcin., Didasc. 4 154.10—156.23. 
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amounts to judgment (kptoig).'? The question, of course, is what the 
judgment is about. If sensible entities are composite of matter and Form, 
eiooc," as Plotinus argues, then one would be tempted to maintain 
that the judgment must be about the Form of a sensible entity That 
is, the judgment ‘this is a tree’ is a judgment about the Form of the 
perceived entity, as this is the crucial element for knowing it as such. 
Plotinus, however, opposes this idea. According to Plotinus sensible 
entities cannot be known as such, because there is nothing in them to 
guarantee stability and also meaning. What we perceive through our 
sense organs is a bunch of images which is not informative about what 
something is (V.5 [32] 1.12-19). Reason is needed for the reconstruc- 
tion of what is the object which gives rise to sense affections. And for 
Plotinus reason operates by resorting to transcendent entities." Only 
they, which are characterized by stability, can bring about stability and 
meaning, which means that only they can convey knowledge. Plotinus 
maintains then that every time we come to know this or that sensible 
entity, this happens because our mind gains access to transcendent intel- 
ligible entities which are the ultimate causes of the sense impressions. 
Such intelligible entities are not the transcendent Forms but rather the 
Aóyoi, of which the perceptible qualities are manifestations.” According 
to Plotinus ‘the soul’s power of perception need not be of sensibles but 
rather it must be apprehensive of representations produced by percep- 
tion in the organism’ (L1 [53] 7.9-11).? If this is so, then for Plotinus 
the immanent Form does not play any special role in the process of 
knowing a sensible entity. 

'This account seems to me to leave room for the following question. 
We can grant to Plotinus that man's mind comes to know a sensible 
entity through reference to intelligible, transcendent entities, but how can 
one do that without being guided through the Form which is immanent 
in matter? One could argue that it is the immanent Form which our 
sense organs perceive and it is through this that we are guided to the 
intelligibles. In this case then the immanent Form does play a special 
role in the way we come to know reality and should be distinguished 


* See IIL6 [26] 1.1-7. 

? VL3 [44] 8.7-9. 

2! See Emilsson (1996). 

2 Emilsson (1988) 120. 

2 On this passage see the comments on Emilsson (1988) 114-116. 
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from the other qualities of a sensible substance like shape and size, even 
if one rejects Aristotle's doctrine of substance, as Plotinus does. 

This is not a puzzling question for Plotinus who appears to make a 
sharp distinction between sensation and perception. Sensory affections 
like vision, hearing, or touch, he argues, are merely affections (лбӨп). 
Perception on the other hand is a way to cognize, to understand real- 
ity, and for this to happen sensing is only the initial stage.” Affections 
become Forms (IV.4 [28] 23.29-32) and perception is a kind of aware- 
ness (&vttAnwic) of these Forms which pre-exist in the soul? and are 
intermediate between transcendent and immanent Forms. It is these 
Forms the ones which account for perception,” as it is through them 
that we come to recognize the various sensible qualities as such 7" This 
is a process within the soul which has little to do with external reality, 
as it 1s basically an act of thinking, a process of reflection of the tran- 
scendent reality (L1 [53] 7.9-16). Through the process of awareness 
of the Forms, the soul, which according to Plotinus (IV.8 [6] 8) never 
fully descends in the sensible world, becomes united with them (VI.5 
[23] 7.1-8) and hence connects man with the intelligible world and 
more precisely with the Intellect, which accounts for all thinking. If 
for Plotinus the human soul perceives through the Forms in an act of 
thinking, which 1s ultimately possible thanks to our relation to the Intel- 
lect, then the Form in matter does not play any special role in human 
perception. Of course, one can insist that the Forms in the soul are 
stimulated by the immanent Forms, but Plotinus would respond that 
perception is an intellectual process which is carried out entirely in the 
human soul through the Forms, and in this the immanent Forms, like 
all external stimuli, play hardly any role. 

If this 1s so, then whatever objections one may have against Plotinus? 
theory of cognition, that of inconsistency with his own ontology, as 


?* See Ш.6 [26] 1.1-3 and the comments of Fleet (1995) 72-76; Kalligas (2004) 
461—463. СЁ ТУЗ [27] 3.21—-25. As Fleet rightly points out, Plotinus is inspired by the 
Theaet. 186 b 2 f., where Socrates argues that affections of sensible qualities (тоӨтното,) 
reach the soul through the body but the soul then employs reasoning (ovAAoytopdc) 
in order to make a judgment about them. 

25 These forms are called толо: (ГУЗ [28] 26.27-29; IV.6 [41] 1.19740; V3 [49] 
2.10; 3.1-2) or фаутбсџото (IV.3 [27] 31.11; V3 [49] 2.8). Plotinus makes clear that 
these толот are intellective, not physical, as the Stoics maintained, that is, they pertain 
to the intellect (vonté; L1 [53] 7.9-11; cf. also ТУЗ [27] 26.29-32, V3 [49] 3.12). 

25 See ТУЗ [27] 30 and the comments of Emilsson (1988) 132-137. See also Gerson 
(1994) 164—170. 

? See Chiaradonna (2005b) 36—41. 
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regards the role of immanent Forms in particular, 1s ruled out. If a sen- 
sible entity is known through the mind's access to transcendent Forms, 
this does not make 1t necessary to raise the status of the immanent 
Form to that of substance. Quite the contrary 1s the case. 


Ш 


So far so good, but there are also metaphysical reasons against the 
idea that the immanent Form is a quality like all other qualities in a 
sensible entity, which can be characterized as accidental, that 1s, they 
are either subject to change or happen to occur but have nothing to 
do with the kind of being that something is, eg a man. As has been 
seen above, Plotinus himself appears to maintain that the immanent 
Form brings about the qualities necessary for something becoming X. 
This seems to suggest that the Form of a man should not be equalled 
with qualities, like big, white, clever, or dirty, which are accidental for 
being a man. 

Aristotle was the first to distinguish between substantial and acci- 
dental differences. As a substantial difference he appears to consider a 
feature which is characteristic of a certain genus, the characteristic of 
man being biped animal, for instance. Aristotle counts as accidental 
differences, on the other hand, individual differences which are not 
characteristic of a genus, like differences in temperature, in colour, 
in weight of bodies, or virtue and vice (Met. V.14 1020 a 33-1021 b 
25). Aristotle considers both substantial and accidental features to be 
qualities, yet in a different sense. Quality in the first sense 1s a quality 
of the genus in which something belongs, eg animal, but not a quality 
of the species which qualifies, eg man, in the case of the being biped 
feature (Met. VIL. 14 1039 b 2-7). Such a quality is not subject to change 
insofar as genera on the whole are not subject to change. Quality in the 
second sense, however, qualifies an individual F and can be subject to 
change; a man's colour does not change but temperature and weight 
do. In the scheme of the categories presented in the Categories quality 
in the first sense is not classified under quality but rather as a difference 
of the species, that is, as a predicate of substance (Cat. 5 3 a 33-b 9). 
The category of quality is rather reserved for accidental qualities which 
characterize individuals. 

Later generations systematized this distinction as a distinction between 
qualities which complement substance and qualities which do not, that 
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is, accidental qualities.” The problem which arises here is that accord- 
ing to Aristotle substantial qualities are not in a subject, because they 
constitute the subject, but on the other hand they are not said of a 
subject either, because from the Aristotelian point of view this 1s at odds 
with his own conception of substance. As regards primary substance, 
which is confined to individuals, this is not the case because substantial 
differences concern only genera, which in the Categories are considered as 
secondary substances. But even as regards secondary substances, which 
are universals, substantial differences are not said of a subject either, 
because in their case all features are part of the universal they qualify 
and none of them is an accident. In the case of man, for instance, 
being biped, rational, having a head are not accidents. 

This poses a problem which attracted the attention of both Plotinus 
and Porphyry. Attention to such a problem is indicative of their strong 
interest in Aristotle's ontology. This interest is driven first by the fact 
that Aristotle both in the Categories and in Metaphysics VII presents a 
theory of substance which powerfully contradicts that of Plato, and 
secondly by the fact that Aristotle has a systematic theory about quality 
which Plato lacks. Plotinus and Porphyry differ in their attitude to the 
problem of substantial qualities, and this 1s telling about their differ- 
ent appreciation of Aristotle's ontology as a whole. Porphyry includes 
substantial qualities (obo1wdetg лолотттес) in his definition of substance, 
which suggests that for him these qualities are intermediaries between 
substance and quality but side more with substance.” Plotinus on the 
other hand does use the term ovo1mdng norótng (VL3 [44] 14.31) but 
only in the sense of a quality pertaining to a substance (e a transcend- 
ent entity), not in the sense of a quality which complements a sensible 
entity. Plotinus maintains that the so-called substantial qualities are 
not part of substance and should not be included in the definition of 
substance, as Porphyry would argue later, but rather that they are in 
subject (VI.3 [44] 5.24—30). This means that Plotinus opposes Aristotle's 
distinction between two kinds of qualities. 

Plotinus rejects the difference between substantial and accidental qual- 
ities on twofold grounds: first, because he does not accept the view that 
sensible entities are substances; secondly, because he seems to believe 


?* See Lucius apud Simp., In Cat. 48.1-11, Dex., In Cat. 23.17—24.1 and the com- 
ments of Kalligas (1997b) 292—295. 
2 Porph., In Cat. 94.29-96.1, Simp., In Cat. 78.20—24, 98.1—35. 
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that there is not room for an intermediary ontological entity between 
substance and quality, and since substance cannot produce substance 
but only an ontologically lower entity, immanent Form is bound to be a 
quality.” What underlies all this is Plotinus’ understanding of substance 
as a simple and unified entity. If one accepts Aristotle's view that there 
are substantial qualities which complement substance, this amounts to 
suggesting that substance is composite. Plotinus agrees that sensible 
entities are composite, as Aristotle himself maintains. He actually argues 
that sensible substances can be seen as composite in several ways, as 
composite of matter and form, as composite of parts, as composite of 
qualities and matter.?' Yet for Plotinus matter is not something real but 
a non-being, a function rather than an entity, because it lacks charac- 
teristic features, being something indefinite (П.4 [12] 13.30—32). This 
means that matter does not contribute anything to the constitution of a 
sensible entity.? This in turn means that for Plotinus a sensible entity is 
composite strictly speaking only insofar as it is constituted by qualities. 
Matter accommodates these qualities (eg size, shape, colour) but does 
not possess them.? It is in this sense that Plotinus considers sensible 
entities as being composite. Given their composite character, Plotinus 
refrains from considering them as substances. Qualities, however, can 
be part of composites, Ae composite sensible entities. 

The above account gives the impression that Plotinus does not distin- 
guish between the kind of quality that immanent Form is and all other 
qualities which we, following Aristotle, would consider as accidental. Yet 
this 1s not very precise. Plotinus does distinguish between two kinds of 
qualities in Enn. IL6 [17], a short treatise dedicated to the distinction 
between substance and quality.** As I already said in the beginning of 
this paper, one problem with this difficult, if not obscure, treatise lies in 
its dialectical or even aporetical character. Plotinus tries different views 
about the question of how substance should be distinguished from 
quality but remains unclear if he eventually commits himself to one. 


5° See the comments of Rutten (1961) 71-82. 

3! See Wagner (1996) 130-134. 

?? See Wagner (1996) 134. See also O’Brien (1999). Cf. П.4 [12] 1.6-12, IL4 [12] 
16.25-28, П.7 [37] 3. 

33 See IL4 [12] 13.30-32, IIL6 [26] 17.1-12. I am grateful to Pavlos Kalligas who 
has drawn my attention to these passages. 

3t For a discussion of the distinction between substance and quality in Enn. II.6 
[17], see Chiaradonna (forthc.c) and below. 
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Let us first see what the distinction precisely is before we decide if 
Plotinus is committed to it. 

The first distinction Plotinus makes in Алл. П.6 [17] is between 
intelligible and sensible qualities. The former, he says, are nothing 
but activities which act on matter in such a way that they bring about 
sensible qualities (II.6 [17] 3.3-9). Intelligible qualities are the Aóyot, 
the intermediate intelligible entities, I mentioned above.? Sensible 
qualities are invariably considered to be manifestations or reflections 
of these intelligible qualities, a view supported also by the evidence of 
VL3 [44] 8. 

This is all very complex and several questions arise. The first is the 
following. How can the term ‘quality’ apply both to the intelligible and 
the sensible realm? Plotinus, we remember, argued against Aristotle 
that the term ‘substance’ cannot be used for both the intelligible and 
the sensible realm but homonymously. What 1s more, Plotinus uses the 
term 'quality' in a rather perplexing way. He appears to use the term 
‘quality’ both in an active and in a passive sense. Intelligible qualities, 
the Aoyot, are qualities in an active sense, as they act in such a way 
as to qualify sensible entities. Sensible qualities on the other hand are 
the result of the activity of the intelligible qualities, that is, they are 
affections of matter. 

Plotinus’ reply is that he uses the term ‘quality’ only homonymously 
for the intelligible realm. Intelligible qualities, he argues, are évépyerot 
strictly speaking (VI.1 [42] 10.20-24).% True qualities are only those 
of the sensible realm. Plotinus consistently maintains that qualities 
pertain to bodies, they are incorporeal affections (ёсфрото nOn) 
accommodated in matter (II.7 [37] 2.24—28). And this happens as the 
result of the mediated activity of transcendent entities, the Aóyot, on 
matter, which thus becomes qualified, that is, it becomes something 
definite (Ш.8 [30] 2.19-25). 


9 See IL6 [17] 2.17-20, VI.2 [43] 5.10-14, VI.3 [44] 15.7-38. 

56 ‘But the specific differences which distinguish substances in relation to each other 
are qualities in an equivocal sense, being rather activities and rational forming princi- 
ples, or parts of forming principles, making clear what the thing is none the less even 
if they seem to declare that the substance is of a specific quality. And the qualities in 
the strict and proper sense, according to which beings are qualified, which we say are 
powers, would in fact in their general character be a sort of forming principles and, in 
a sense, shapes, beauties, and uglinesses in the soul and in the body in the same way? 
(VI.1 [42] 10.20-26; Armstrong's trans.). СЕ VI.1 [42] 11.16-21. 
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Now, Plotinus appears to distinguish two kinds of qualities in the 
sensible realm, qualities which complement a so called sensible substance 
and qualities which are merely accidental properties. In the case of fire, 
for instance, Plotinus argues, the heat of the fire complements what 1s 
fire, and in this sense it is part of the substance of fire (uépog obotas 
IL6 [17] 3.13). If you take the heat in any other sensible enüty, say 
a glass of milk, then, Plotinus suggests, this is not any longer part or 
shape of substance (рорфђу ovotag II.6 [17] 3.21) but only a shadow, 
an image of it, and this, he maintains, 1s a quality strictly speaking (II.6 
[17] 3.14—20). Plotinus continues as follows. 


All, then, which is incidental (ovuféfinre) and not activities and forms 
of substance, giving definite shapes, is qualitative (now tadta). So, for 
substance, states and other dispositions of the underlying realities are 
to be called qualities, but their archetypal models, in which they exist 
primarily, are the activities of those intelligible realities. And in this way 
one and the same thing does not come to be quality and not quality, 
but that which is isolated from substance is qualitative, and that which is 
with substance 1s substance or form or activity; for nothing is the same 
in itself and when it is alone in something else and has fallen away from 
being form and activity. That, then, which is never a form of something 
else but always an incidental attribute, this and only this is pure quality 
(П.6 [17] 3.20—29; Armstrong’s trans.). 


The Aristotelian terminology is striking in this passage. Plotinus uses it 
on purpose in order to make a distinction of qualities which is different 
from Aristotle’s distinction between accidental and substantial qualities. 
Plotinus rather distinguishes between accidental and non-accidental 
qualities. The former are accidents (соџВгВткото), while the latter are 
constitutive of a sensible entity (боол Аёүоутол ovunAmpobv ovotac, Up 
[17] 2.1921). Non-accidental qualities mark off an entity as such, say 
fire or man, contributing to them what 1s their characteristic feature, 
heat and reason respectively. Such qualities are the result of the activ- 
ity of the Adyou.*’ When Plotinus argues that matter becomes quali- 
fied through the activity of the Aôyot (III.8 [30] 2.19—25) he refers to 
such non-accidental qualities which he also calls properties (1610тптес, 
IL6 [17] 3.4, 10). Accidental qualities on the other hand differentiate 
entities of the same kind. As Plotinus says earlier in the same treatise, 
these qualities contain what is extra and comes after substance, such as 
virtues and vices, ugliness and beauty (IL.6 [17] 2.25-27). The source 


57 IL6 [17] 2.20-22, 3.10-14, Ш.8 [30] 2.27-30. 
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of such accidental qualities is not specified, but clearly their source 1s 
not the Aóyot. Plotinus argues that only accidental qualities are qualities 
strictly speaking, while non accidental qualities are parts of the sensible 
entity (П.6 [17] 3.24—28). 

This theory, though different from that of Aristotle, is very close 
to Aristotle’s distinction between substantial and accidental qualities. 
Plotinus does not call the qualities which come into being through the 
intelligible, transcendent Aóyot ‘substantial’ because he does not accept 
the existence of sensible substances in the first place, yet he preserves 
the Aristotelian distinction of qualities. 

The problem now is that in Em. VI.2 [43] 14 Plotinus explicitly denies 
that there are qualities which complement substances. I quote: 


We did think right (&Stobpev) to say elsewhere that the elements which 
contributed to the essential completion of substance were qualities only in 
name, but those which came from outside subsequent to substance were 
qualities [in the proper sense], and that those which came after them 
were already passive affections. But now we are saying that the elements 
of particular substance make no contribution at all to the completion of 
substance as such;? for there is no substantial addition to the substance 
of man by reason of his being man; but he is substance at a higher level, 
before coming to the differentiation, as is also the living being before com- 
ing to the ‘reasonable’ (VI.2 [43] 14.14—22; Armstrong's trans.). 


Plotinus! reference to his difference from his previous position, appar- 
ently the one held at Enn. П.6 [17], could not be clearer. To begin 
with, Plotinus makes clear that at П.6 [17] he did commit himself to 
the position I ascribed to him above, namely that there are two kinds 
of qualities, one of which contributes to the completion of sensible 
entities and one which does not, the accidental qualities. The verb 
&érodpuev is a verb of commitment to a view.” If this is so, then the 
problem becomes more accentuated. Does Plotinus change his mind? 
Is his new position incompatible with his previous one? 

Scholars have been divided. К. Corrigan has argued that in Enn. 
VI2 [43] Plotinus takes a different point of view without changing 
his thinking about substance and quality.“ But this rests on a certain 
interpretation of VI.1-3 [42-44] that Corrigan takes, according to 


38 vov бё Aéyouev oùk odciac SAMs civar соилАлротікй tà тїс ттубс odota. 
39 See LSJ, s.v., sense IV.2. Plotinus often uses the term to say that this is what he 
thinks is right. See Sleeman and Pollet (1980), sv., d. Cf. L2 [19] 1.40, L4 [46] 6.21. 


© СЕ Corrigan (1996a) 312-314. 
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which Plotinus does not reject Aristotle's theory of substance but he 
modifies it from a Platonist point of view. This does not seem to me a 
charitable interpretation of VI.1—3 [42—44]." As I have tried to show 
elsewhere,” Plotinus does reject Aristotle's theory of substance in Ёл. 
VI.1-3 [42-44] even as regards the sensible world. If this is so, then we 
have to admit that Plotinus does change his mind and takes a different 
position from that maintained in Enn. IL6 [17]. This is what Riccardo 
Chiaradonna has argued. In his view, Plotinus revises his earlier posi- 
tion, in which he adopted a more Peripatetic conceptual apparatus, 
to a position more strictly Platonist, which is understandable given his 
confrontation with Aristotle's doctrine. In a more recent contribution 
to the question Chiaradonna appears to qualify this view maintaining 
that Plotinus’ later position is a development of his earlier опе.‘ This 
seems to me to be going in the right direction. Plotinus does take in 
Enn. VI.1—3 [42-44] a position different from that outlined in Enn. П.6 
[17], but the two are not incompatible. On the contrary, they can well 
be part of a single theory. 

Let me explain. As I have already said, Plotinus is committed to 
the view that only transcendent entities qualify as substances because 
only they have natures or essences, which means that only they have 
identities (тї eivou). Sensible entities do not have essences, so they are 
not substances with identities X or Y but they rather are like substances 
(то1@). A sensible entity is not a man or a tree but like a man or a tree 
(VL3 [44] 15.27-31). Sensible entities then consist in qualities, то1бттүтєс 
in a very specific sense, namely in the sense that they resemble real 
substances. This is because real substances, which are transcendent 
entities, bring about such resemblances of themselves through their 
activity on matter. Plotinus finds the term noiótng suitable for conveying 
the sense of something resembling a substance. In this sense xoiótng 
applies especially to immanent Form. As I have argued above, Plotinus 
maintains that this Form has a constitutive role in the becoming of X, 
such that a number of essential features of X are determined by it. If 
X is an elephant, it is bound to have a certain size, shape, and colour. 
But of course, it may also be a particularly big, tall, heavy, or aggressive 


* Good arguments against such an interpretation have been advanced by Chiaradonna 
(2002). For a brief exposition of Plotinus’ position, see Karamanolis (2006) 234—236. 

# See n. 41 above. 

5 Chiaradonna (2002) 140-143. 

^ Chiaradonna (forthc.c). 
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elephant. These are also qualities, but they are not what make X becom- 
ing like a real substance, Ze an elephant. They are rather accidental 
qualities, as they do not play a role in something becoming X. Such 
qualities are not accounted for by the Aoyor which inform the matter 
so that something comes into being. And the reason is that they do not 
account in any way for the x being the kind of thing it 1s. 

Plotinus makes this distinction also in En». VI.1 [42] 10, when 
he disünguishes between the rationality of man and man's ability to 
box (УІ.1 [42] 10.16-17). In this context Plotinus again distinguishes 
between qualities strictly speaking (коріо), namely what І call acci- 
dental qualities which do not contribute to the coming to being of 
a sensible entity (VL1 [42] 10.53—56), and qualities homonymously 
(Опшу®бцос) speaking, which contribute to something being a thing of 
a certain sort (rotàv ovotav) and are the result of the activity of Aóyot 
(VLI [42] 10.20-27). This appears to square with what Plotinus says 
in Enn. 1.6 [17] 3, when he argues that the heat of the fire should 
not be considered as its quality but as its form or activity, unless we 
use the term quality in a different sense, that is, in the homonymous 
sense mentioned above.“ 

Plotinus appears to operate with a narrow and wide sense of quality. 
In а wide sense all features of a sensible x are qualities. In a narrow 
and strict sense, however, only accidental features are qualities, while 
immanent Forms, as the results of the activity of Aóyot, contribute to 
the coming to being of something, man or elephant. Yet immanent 
Forms remain mere resemblances of the Adyou, they are like them 
(nowi ovotat), and in this sense ло1бтцтес. Depending on the aim 
of his treatises, Plotinus changes his focus. In Enn. II.6 [17] he uses 
quality for two different kinds of features, namely the imprints of the 
activity of the transcendent Adyot on the sensible world which make 
something becoming X, and accidents which differentiate Xs. In Enn. 
VI.1-3 [42-44], however, Plotinus wants to show that immanent Forms, 
which fall in the first class of features, do not qualify as substances but 
as qualities, because they are derivative from intelligible entities and 
because of their instantiation in matter. 

Such differences of focus, however, do not speak against the existence 
of a coherent theory of quality in Plotinus. From the above it emerges 
that for Plotinus ‘quality’ is a class of ontological entities pertaining 


5 П.6 [17] 3.14-20. See the comments of Kalligas (1997b) 303. 
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to the sensible world, to bodies; lack of qualities (&ro1oc) is indicative 
that something 1s not a body (I.4 [46] 8.2). Ouahty indicates an incor- 
poreal (II.7 [37] 2.29, VL3 [44] 16.18-19), an affection (nó&8oc; VI.3 
[44] 16.39) of a body caused by the activity of an intelligible entity. 
But given Plotinus! views about the hierarchy of reality, quality 1s not 
merely an ontological class, as it is for Aristotle, but also a derogatory 
term, as it points to a lower reality of entities. À quality amounts to 
the degraded existence of a genus, be it intelligible substance or intel- 
ligible quality * An individual man, Socrates, argues Plotinus, becomes 
a kind of human (to1660€) through the participation to the Form of 
man (uetaAnwer &vOpónov ó tig &vOponxoc, VL3 [44] 9.29). The 
sensible Socrates, argues Plotinus, is not Socrates strictly speaking but 
colour and configurations of those parts which are imitations of real 
ones involved in his forming principle (VL3 [44] 15.34—36). In other 
words, the category of quality is the mark of failure of a sensible entity 
to be this or that. 


IV 


One question which arises from the above is how the qualities which 
characterize sensible entities can ultimately constitute entities with some 
unity, like the ones we perceive around us. This question becomes par- 
ticularly serious if we remember that for Plotinus matter is а non-being, 
which means that it is the qualities that constitute an entity so that this 
is of a certain sort X or Y and with certain features. The question 1s 
what guarantees the unity of such an entity. 

As I have already said, Plotinus makes clear that immanent Forms 
which constitute a sensible entity derive from transcendent forming 
principles (VI.2 [43] 5.1—5), the Aóyou." Yet not all characteristics of 
sensible entities have such a forming principle. Individual differences 
of entities of the same kind do not appear to have their origins in 
similar forming principles. Plotinus wonders whether such accidental 
characteristics are due to imperfect Adyot (VI.1 [42] 10.60, 11.5), but 


6 СЕ VL3 [44] 1.6 and the analysis of Chiaradonna (2002) 284—285. 

9 Plotinus is far from clear as regards the way the intelligible entities act as formative 
principles in the sensible world. He notoriously uses a metaphorical language which 
is far from being precise, as he himself admits (VI.5 [23] 8.6-7) and he acknowledges 
the difficulty for more precision (8.9—10). 
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he does not affirm that. Reason, human size and shape belong to the 
first category when it comes to the coming to being of a man, this or 
that shape and size belong to the second. This 1s because the former 
account for something being the kind of thing it is, whereas the latter 
do not. What comes about is an agglomerate of qualities but not a 
random agglomerate of qualities. Rather, the entity that comes about 1s 
determined as to what it becomes. So there 1s a certain degree of unity 
which is due to the activity of an intelligible, transcendent principle. 

Yet this is a low degree of unity. For Plotinus sensible reality lacks 
unity strictly speaking which is characteristic of substance, it is a realm 
of images, appearances, and this is why he insists that sensible enti- 
ties are made up of qualities only. As has been seen, Plotinus uses the 
testimony of perception to strengthen this conclusion. However, the 
testimony of perception also suggests that certain unity exists, and 
Plotinus 1s not blind to that. If there were no unity, we would not be 
able to know the worlds around us. To account for that limited unity 
of sensible entities Plotinus distinguishes between the immanent Form 
as a quality in one sense and accidental qualities or qualities strictly 
speaking, which are like Aristotle's accidents. The former brings about 
a reflection of the unity of its cause, while the latter do not. The fact 
that sensible entities are subject to change and destruction 1s an indica- 
tion of some degree of unity. 

Plotinus wants to affirm such a relative unity of sensible entities not 
only for epistemological but also for metaphysical reasons. Plotinus wants 
to affirm a continuity between the intelligible and the sensible realm. 
This continuity is important also if he is to avoid some clash between 
his epistemology and his metaphysics. If man has the ability to know 
the sensible world and this happens through the mind's ascent to the 
transcendent Forms, there must be something that 1s knowable, and this 
is the result of the activity of the Aóyot. The unity they bestow on the 
sensible realm stems from the world-soul and is ultimately guaranteed by 
the Intellect. Plotinus argues that everything is present in the Intellect, 
which is the source of all life and activity (П.5 [25] 3.36-41). 


V 


I have argued that Plotinus has a coherent theory of quality, despite his 
differences in focus in his treatises. This theory is marked by Aristote- 
lian influence, since Plotinus does make a distinction similar to that of 
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Aristotle's between substantial and accidental qualities, but he transforms 
the metaphysics of it precisely because Plotinus does not accept that 
the sensible world contains substances. As a result, we have a distinc- 
tion between accidental and non-accidental qualities; the former are 
qualities strictly speaking, while the latter are not. Plotinus! theory 1s 
characteristic of the way Peripatetic influence shaped his philosophy. His 
theory of quality 1s unique in the history of philosophy, differing much 
from the relevant views of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. Originality 
though does not guarantee longevity. Porphyry will modify Plotinus? 
theory considerably in favour of a more Aristotelian position. 


AS WE ARE ALWAYS SPEAKING OF THEM AND USING 
THEIR NAMES ON EVERY OCCASION 
PLOTINUS, ENN. II.7 [45]: LANGUAGE, EXPERIENCE 
AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF TIME IN NEOPLATONISM 


Robbert M. van den Berg 


I. Introduction 


The discussion of ‘time’ in the Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy starts by 
listing the classical definitions of time by Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and 
Augustine, only to conclude that all of these are unhelpfully circular 
because they employ temporal notions. ‘Time, the reader is told, might 
be too basic to admit of definition, but fortunately modern philosophy 
has made some progress in understanding time ‘by analysis both of 
how we ordinarily experience and talk about time and of the deliver- 
ances of ѕсіепсе’.! 

Even though the Cambridge Dictionary suggests otherwise, this approach 
to time is not something new. Ever since the Stoics and the Epicureans, 
ancient philosophers frequently appeal to concepts, often referred to 
as ‘common notions’, that are based on experience and that coincide 
with the meaning of words. Earlier generations of scholars had already 
noted that such common notions also figure in Plotinus’ celebrated 
discussion of eternity and time. However, since their interest was 
mainly in Plotinus’ doctrines about the nature of eternity and time, it 
is only now that there is a growing interest in Plotinus’ arguments for 
his views, that the role of these notions receives closer scrutiny. In this 
paper I will examine their role in the treatment of time by Plotinus 
and other Neoplatonists. The first part of the paper will argue that in 
Plotinus we should distinguish between two types of common notions, 
one based on our perception of the phenomena in the physical world, 
the other on intuitions of metaphysical reality. To this difference in 
origin corresponds a difference in epistemological status and hence a 


! Earman and Gale (1995) 803. 
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difference in the role that these two types of notions play in Plotinus' 
argumentative strategies. The failure to distinguish between these two 
types has obscured our understanding of Plotinus’ argument so far. In 
the second part of the paper, we will turn to two other Neoplatonic 
philosophers of note, Proclus and Augustine. It will appear that they 
make the same distinction in their discussions of time. In fact, this 
distinction underlies Augustine's famous, yet enigmatic remark that he 
knows perfectly well what time is, provided that no one asks him. 


П. Stoic common notions and Epicurean preconceptions 


The Neoplatonists had inherited the theory of the common notions 
from the Stoic and the Epicureans. According to the Stoics, sense- 
perception gives rise to certain basic beliefs that are shared by everyone, 
which for that reason are called ‘common notions’ (kotwoi Évvorat).? 
Since this happens spontaneously, these notions are not the products of 
philosophical speculation but of nature, hence they are also known as 
natural notions (pvoikat ёууотол). Because they are natural, the Stoics 
assume them to be true. These common notions play an important 
role in philosophical arguments in two ways. On the one hand, they 
are the self-evident starting points of philosophical proof. Philosophi- 
cal enquiry consists in filing out the initial knowledge contained in 
our common notions by articulating them.’ On the other hand, these 
notions also provide a criterion of truth: any theory that conflicts with 
them has to be rejected.* 

The Epicurean equivalents to these common notions are called 
preconceptions (mpoAnyetc).” Repeated and remembered perception of, 
say, dogs will result in the preconception ‘dog’. Literally it is what we 
have grasped (etAnpévat) about dogs before (npó) a scientific enquiry. 
All our subsequent investigations ought to be conducted by reference 


? At least according to the standard account, see, eg, Frede (1999а) 319—320. Brittain 
(2005) 185, however, argues that some of the common notions, including the more 
interesting philosophical ones, are not common to all rational animals. 

* Brittain (2005) 182. 

* Of, eg, Brittain (2005) 183. 

? [n fact these preconceptions are not exclusively Epicurean. The also appear in 
Stoic philosophy. According Brittain (2005) 179, in Stoic philosophy, common notions 
are probably regarded as a sub-set of preconceptions. 

5 On this etymology, see Asmis (1984) 22. 
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to these preconceptions. Since these preconceptions are both common 
and self-evident, Epicureans think little of the dialectical exercises of 
other schools that aim at producing definitions. Whenever we hear 
the name (6voua) of a thing, word, we immediately have an evident 
idea of what is meant.’ In his Letter to Herodotus 72—73 Epicurus applies 
these principles to his discussion of time, which merits closer inspec- 
tion since it will appear to provide us with an illuminating parallel for 
Plotinus' discussion.? Interestingly, Epicurus starts by observing that we 
cannot have a full-blown mpoAnyig of time. Preconceptions are after 
all based on sense-perception of physical objects such as dogs. Dogs 
emit a constant stream of material images of themselves that hit our 
senses and in this way produce a preconception. Time, however, is 
not a physical object and hence cannot be perceived in this way. All 
the same, Epicurus maintains that the case of time 1s not that much 
different from that of the study of physical objects. Even though we 
lack a proper npóAnvig of it, we have something else, a évépynua 
(self-evident thing) concerning time.’ It is on the basis of this évápynuo 
that we talk naturally about ‘a long time’ and ‘a short time’ and ‘use 
the name “time” (ypóvov óvou&Gopev)', just as we talk about dogs 
on the basis of our evident preconception of dogs. As in the case of 
xpoAmveic, we derive this évapynuo from sense-perception. When we 
reason about the phenomena," we find that there is a certain accident 
that we associate with and measure against (napopetpoduev) days and 
nights, motions etc.—Lucretius will later say that we derive a sensus 
(experience) of time from these.''—It is this accident that we have in 
our mind (évvoodvtec) when we use the name (OvoucCetv) ‘time’. In 
keeping with his general reluctance to offer definitions, Epicurus feels 


7 See, eg, Diog. Laér. X.33 721.7-18 Marcovich (= LS 17E) and the discussion by, 
eg, Asmis (1984) 21-23 and Long and Sedley (1987) 87—90. 

* On this passage, see, eg, Asmis (1984) 33-34; Long and Sedley (1987) text 7B 
and discussion on p. 37; Morel (2002). 

? СЕ Epicur., Herod. 72: ‘We should not inquire into time in the same way as other 
things, which we inquire into in an object by referring them to familiar preconcep- 
tions. But the self-evident thing in virtue of which we articulate the words “long time" 
and "short time", conferring a uniform cycle on it, must itself be grasped by analogy? 
(trans. Long and Sedley). 

10 émaoyiotéov: ‘calculation; reasoning about the phenomena; an analysis of the 
phenomena. The prefix ёл- signifies that this is a calculation directed at the phenom- 
ena’ (Asmis [1984] 352). 

! Lucr, DRN I 459-460: ‘tempus item per se non est, sed rebus ab ipsis / consequitur 
sensus’; cf. 462—463: ‘nec per se quemquam tempus sentire fatendumst semotum ab 
rerum motu placidaque quiete’. 
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that this appeal to our notion of time suffices. Contrary to, eg, Aristotle 
in Physics IV, Epicurus does not think that time warrants philosophical 
demonstration (&68e1&1¢).!? In fact, Epicurus approach is rather like 
the modern one briefly mentioned at the beginning. He too tries to 
reach a better understanding of time by analyzing how we ordinarily 
experience and express time, yet balks at defining it. 


III. Common notions in Plotinus 


Common notions in Plotinus have been studied in depth by John 
Phillips in an article entitled ‘Stoic “Common Notions" in Plotinus. 
After a quick discussion of common notions in Stoicism, he turns to 
Enn. V1.5 [23] 1.1-14. Plotinus introduces his investigation about the 
omnipresence of real being by observing that there exists a common 
notion (kotf]...ttg Évvoia) that unity is everywhere wholly and inte- 
grally. Everybody is ‘naturally (adtopu@ç) moved’ to say that the god in 
each of us is one and the same. Unfortunately, man's desire to investi- 
gate and test this notion prevents him from accepting this undeniable 
fact. All the same this unity is ‘the firmest principle of all, which our 
souls proclaim, so to speak (болер oi yvxoi huv фӨёүүоутол), not an 
abstraction from all the particulars, but preceding all the particulars". ? 
From this passage, Phillips concludes that Plotinus takes on board the 
Stoic idea of common or natural notions and the idea that these may 
function as starting points of philosophical proofs and as a criterion of 
truth, yet with a Platonic twist to it. l'hese notions are not the product 
of sense-perception, as the Stoics have 1t, but of our contact with the 
intelligible realm. Plotinus’ common notion, thus Phillips, ‘is an innate 
idea which to some degree operates within us before all experience 
and constitutes the internal dialogue of the soul’.'* It may be added 


? Cf. Epicur., Herod. 72-73: *...[we] must merely work out empirically what we 
associate this pecularity with and tend to measure it against. After all it requires no 
demonstration but merely reasoning about the phenomena, to see that with days, nights, 
and fractions thereof, and likewise with the presence and absence of feelings and with 
motions and rests, we associate a certain peculiar accident, and that it 1s, conversely, 
as belonging to these things that we conceive that entity itself, in virtue of which we 
use the name ‘time’ (trans. Long and Sedley). 

75 Enn. V1.5 [23] 1.9-11. References to the Enneads are to the editio minor of Henry 
and Schwyzer. 

^ Phillips (1987) 41. 
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that Plotinus was not the first Platonist to come up with this Platoniz- 
ing interpretation of the Stoic common notions. It can, for example, 
already be found in Alcinous’ Didaskalikos (chapter 5), a clear indication 
that it was a generally held doctrine. So generally in fact, that by the 
time of Alcinous it does not seem to have been regarded as typically 
Stoic any longer. © 

To return to Phillips’ discussion, he compares the passage just men- 
tioned with Plotinus! introduction of Enn. IIL.7 [45], his celebrated 
treatise on eternity and time. I will quote the first sentences and then 
paraphrase the rest. 


T.1 When we say that eternity and üme are different things, and that 
eternity pertains to the eternal, while time pertains to what comes to be 
and to this universe, we immediately think, koi болер taig тїс évvotag 
оӨроотёролс ёт13оАойс, that we possess a clear experience (ёуарүёс nóOoc) 
of them in our souls, since we are always talking about them and using 
their names (оуон@боутес) on every occasion. But when we try to go on 
to examine them, and, as it were get close to them, we once again find 
ourselves at a loss what to think; different ones of us fix upon different 
declarations of the ancient philosophers about them, and perhaps even 
disagree about how to interpret these statements (Enn. Ш.7 [45] 1.1—10; 
trans. after McGuire and Strange [1988] 253).'^ 


We should, Plotinus continues, not content ourselves with a mere dox- 
ography of opinions of those ancient philosophers on time. Instead we 
should try to discover which of them actually got it right. We may either 
start our approach bottom-up, beginning with an investigation of time 


5 On the theory of common notions in second and third century Platonism, see 
Chiaradonna (2007). For the fact that the theory of common notions ceased to be 
regarded as typically Stoic, cf. also, eg, Dórrie (T) and Baltes (2002) 129 (ad $ 169). 
George Karamanolis suggests to me that the first Platonist who was influenced by 
the Stoic doctrine of common notions was Antiochus of Ascalon (see, eg, Cic., Acad. 
1.30-32, П.30; Fin. V.59). He argues that Antiochus did not simply adopt a Stoic 
doctrine, but rather understands it in a Platonist way, especially as regards ethics (Fin. 
V.59), and thus presumably considers it as an essentially Platonist doctrine which one 
can find outlined in the theory about the Forms in the Meno or the Republic (cf. Kara- 
manolis [2006] 64—65). 

16 One Platonic text that may have inspired Plotinus is, I suggest, Plato, Soph. 242 
b-244 b. The Eleatic stranger remarks to Theaetetus that they should start their 
discussion from what now seems quite clear (£vapy&c, 242 b 10), e the meaning of 
the word то бу: ‘we profess to be quite at our ease about it and to understand the 
word when it is spoken’ (243 c; trans. Cornford). However, when he studies what the 
ancient philosophers have said about the topic, he fails to understand them (243 ab), 
and ends up being completely puzzled about what is meant by 16 бу (244 a). On the 
methodological aspect of this passage, cf. Politis (2004) 6. 
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and then proceeding to the paradigm of time, eternity, or, inversely we 
may start from eternity and work our way down towards time. It need 
not surprise us that Plotinus, being a Platonist, prefers the top-down 
approach" nor that he concludes that Plato is the philosopher who was 
right. 

I have left the phrase xoi donep toig tfjg évvoias @Өрофтёролс 
éniBoAats untranslated for the moment since its exact meaning is 
debated. Phillips translates ‘as if by comprehensive grasp of our notion 
of them’. He assumes that Plotinus here has the Platonic version of 
a common notion in mind, ze one that depends on an innate idea. 
He argues that the phrase 00рбо &moAf denotes the act of intuitive 
vision (ёл Волл) of the whole nature of intelligible realities, which results 
in a comprehensive (@Өрбо) grasp of it as opposed to the partial and 
imperfect comprehension of discursive reason. The Évvotou in this case 
are the innate Forms of eternity and time in the human soul. Accord- 
ing to Phillips, Plotinus criticizes us for using the terms eternity and 
time too freely, as if we had such an intuitive vision of them, which in 
fact we do not.® Moreover, Phillips finds in Enn. Ш.7 [45] an indica- 
tion that Plotinus uses common notions as a criterion of truth. In Enn. 
III.7 [45] 7.14 Plotinus says that, had we not had the opinions of the 
ancient philosophers, we would have had to start our discussion of time 
from scratch, while taking care that the 1deas that we develop fit with 
the conception (évvoia) we possess of 10.2 To this observation, we may 
add that later on Plotinus indeed rejects the Stoic theory that time 1s 
an extension ‘because it does not have the notion of time"?! 

Steven Strange both in the very helpful annotated translation of 
Enn. Ш.7 [45] which he produced together with J. McGuire and in 
an illuminating article ‘Plotinus on the Nature of Eternity and ‘Time’ 
takes up Phillips! analysis of common notions in Plotinus. He accepts 
much of what Phillips says, yet disagrees with him about the meaning 
of the phrase кої болер тойс tis Évvoias @Өрофтёролс ёл.Воћоїс. Не 
draws attention to the fact that in Epicurus Letter to Herodotus an &Opda 


7 СЕ Chiaradonna (2003) 222—223. 

18 Phillips (1987) 41. 

19 Beierwaltes (1995) 58 n. 42 too assumes that the @Өрбо érioAf is some sort of 
intuitive grasp of eternity and time. He translates ‘durch den unmittelbaren Zugriff 
des Denkens’. 

2 Cf. Phillips (1987) 39. 

? Ет. Ш.7 [45] 8.45-46: 0 оок Éye1 Évvorav xpóvov. 
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émBoAñ of the ëvvowa is a general view of something? Moreover, 
he assumes that @onep here marks an example rather than a com- 
parison.? He therefore translates, *we immediately think, as we do in 
the case of more cursory conceptual apprehensions, that we possess 
a clear impression of them in our souls'. I agree with Strange on the 
Epicurean interpretation of the @Өрӧо ёліВолд. The occurrence of 
Epicurean terminology in a Plotinian treatise, odd as it may seem, need 
not surprise us. Epicurus is after all among those ancient philosophers 
whose opinions Plotinus sets out to examine." Epicurus’ discussion of 
time may even provide a clue for the understanding of болер. As we 
have seen Epicurus denies that we have a proper preconception of 
time, since we cannot grasp it as such. Therefore, it 1s more correct 
to say that we have something like (болер) a concept of time, rather 
than a concept of time. Plotinus, as we shall see, will make a similar 
point that we cannot properly grasp time.? Strange further assumes 
that Plotinus here criticizes fellow Platonists for the ease with which 
they talk about eternity and time even though all we have of these 
are vague concepts. All the same, Strange assumes that Plotinus here 
assimilates ‘common conceptions to the inborn notions that are our 
confused earthly reminiscences of the Ideas’? Like Phillips, Strange 
assumes that these notions somehow function as a criterion of truth. 
He argues that Plotinus here adopts Aristotle's dialectical method which 
consists in comparing and contrasting the opinions of both the wise and 
the many." He identifies the opinions of the many with the common 
conceptions about eternity and time. They ‘provide reliable guideposts 
for our inquiry, in that any statement that conflicts with them has no 
chance of being true’, with a proviso that ‘they are unclear and can as 
they stand provide no insight into the nature of things’.*® 

Would Plotinus, would indeed any Platonist, trust the common 
conceptions of the many to be reliable guideposts for further enquiry? 


? Strange (1994) 28 n. 17; his reference is to Diog. Laért. X.35. Cf. Ghidini (1996) 
996-997, who, too, assumes that Plotinus derives the term @Өрӧо ёлВолл from an 
Epicurean source. Yet, like Phillips, she assumes that Plotinus uses it to denote the 
intuitive vision of a higher reality. 

# See once again Strange (1994) 28 п. 16; cf. Sleeman (T) and Pollet (1980) 26-30. 

? Cf Enn. II.7 [45] 10. 

? See the discussion of T.2 below. 

26 Strange (1994) 28. 

7 Strange (1994) 23-31. 
28 Strange (1994) 28. 
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The many are, after all, completely in the dark about the true nature 
of reality. They have forgotten completely about the intelligible realm 
and take this material world to be the only one there is. We may 
thus expect that at least some of the common conceptions are not 
reminiscences of the Forms. Rather, they will probably be something 
like the Stoic and Epicurean common notions, (e, conceptions based 
on sense-perception. If we take these common notions as the starting 
points and guideposts of our investigations we run a considerable risk 
of being led astray because these will probably make us turn our atten- 
tion away from the intelligible towards the material. We would thus 
expect Platonists, before they appeal to common notions, to examine 
first what the origin of these are. As we shall see, this is precisely what 
Plotinus, Proclus and Augustine do when they discuss time. 


IV. Plotinus and Epicurus on time 


When we first turn to Plotinus (T. 1), we find that much what he has 
to say about our notion of time recalls, initially at least, Epicurus? 
discussion of time. As we have seen, the term @0рӧо émioAf itself is 
Epicurean. Let me, perhaps somewhat superfluously, list the other ele- 
ments in Plotinus! remark that point in the direction of Epicurus: we 
associate time with change and movement; we have a clear experience 
of time that is automatically activated whenever we speak about time 
or name it; this experience is a general, pre-scientific notion, not some 
kind of well-articulated definition. This is not to say, of course, that 
Plotinus 1s an Epicurean. In fact, he appears to reproach those philoso- 
phers who think that these preconceptions are all there is to know about 
the subject. As we have seen, Strange suggests that these philosophers 
are fellow Platonists.? However, Platonists are not normally known as 
lazy philosophers. To me it seems far more likely that, if Plotinus has 
a particular group of philosophers in mind at all, these are probably 
Epicureans who do not feel the need to move from our experience of 


? Cf Strange (1994) 25, who assumes that the association of eternity with the eternal 
and of time with coming to be and the universe refers to Tim. 37 c-38 b and is thus 
typical for the Platonists. As we shall see, however, the point about these descriptions 
is precisely that these represent common notions acceptable to everybody. Cf. Enn. П.4 
[12] 1, discussed above, where Plotinus gives a rather Platonic description of matter 
as the ‘receptacle of forms’, yet assumes that this is an account that philosophers of 
all denominations will agree to. 
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time to a philosophical analysis of it. In fact, Plotinus will later on in 
the treatise complain that the Epicurean definition of üme—time is the 
‘accompaniment of movement’ (rapaxoAo6d@nua тїс kwroeoc)—does 
not say anything really.?? 

Where does, according to Plotinus, this clear experience, this pre- 
scientific notion come from? As we have seen, both Phillips and Strange 
assume that Plotinus here refers to concepts based on our recollec- 
tion of the Platonic Forms. This holds true in the case of eternity. In 
keeping with the ancient epistemological principle that like is known 
by like, Plotinus indeed says that we are able to contemplate eternity 
itself because of what is eternal in ourselves.?' It plays an active role 
in our search for a definition of eternity. The conception (voobpev) 
that eternity is something most majestic, is not just the starting point 
of his investigation, it also actively steers it.? It ‘declares’ eternity to be 
identical with god,? and 'strives for' the conclusion that Plotinus finally 
reaches,” just as in Enn. VL5 [23] 1 the soul ‘proclaims’ the common 
notion of the unity of god. 

The £vvota of time, however, is not innate but was developed over 
time. How we do this Plotinus describes in the last two chapters of the 
treatise. From these it appears that Plotinus assumes that we develop 
our notion in an Epicurean fashion rather than by means of Platonic 
anamnesis. The context of Plotinus’ discussion is the following. As is 
well known, Plotinus takes issue with all those philosophers who had 
maintained that time in one way or another depends on movement. 
Time, he argues, is the life of the soul. Time thus precedes movement, 
not the other way around. In II.7 [45] 12-13 Plotinus deals with a 
possible objection to his thesis: doesn't Plato himself in the Timaeus 
say that the courses of the stars are 'times'?? Plotinus explains that 
since time is something ‘invisible’ (&kopótov бутос) and something that 
‘cannot be grasped’ (où Алто?), and since people ‘did not know how 
to count, the god made day and night, by means of which, in virtue 
of their difference, it was possible to grasp the notion of “two”, from 


з Enn, Ш.7 [45] 10.1-3. 

31 Enn. IIL.7 [45] 5.11-12: тф év adt@ aiovio tov aiva Kai tò aibviov 
Bedpevoc. 

* Enn. ТП.7 [45] 2.5-6. 

9 Ет. 11.7 [45] 5.18-19: "O0ev oeuvdv 6 aidv, xoi taùtòv TH Өєф тү Évvora Aéyev 
Reyer ёё tovto TO Өєф. 

4 Enn. 11.7 [45] 6.45—46: тобто ёоту où ў Évvoro éxopéyetan. 

% Plato, Tim. 39 b 1-d 2. 
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which as he says, came the conception of number (Évvoto @р1Өно®).? 
Plotinus continues: 


T.2 By counting a single motion repeated many times in a given amount 
of time we shall arrive at the conception of how much time has elapsed 
(єїс Évvoiav... 100 ónócoc). Therefore if one said that motion and rota- 
tion of the heaven in a way measure time, in so far as it is possible for 
it to be measured, in that the rotation reveals by its extent the extent of 
time, which it would not be possible to grasp or know otherwise (ox ðv 
AaBetv odd€ ovveivar GA AGO), this explanation would not be an inap- 
propriate one. So what is measured by the rotation of the heavens—what 
it reveals—will be time, which is not generated by the rotation but is 
merely revealed by it.* 


Thus, Plotinus’ account of how we construct a concept of time is very 
similar to that of Epicurus. Time itself cannot be grasped since it 1s 
something invisible, ze we cannot have a npóAnvig of it. By reason- 
ing about the phenomena, however, we find that there is something 
with which we associate such things as the movements of the heavenly 
bodies and which we measure against these movements. It tends to be 
overlooked that Plotinus here paraphrases another passage from the 
Timaeus, from which it appears that Plato too assumes that we arrive 
at our conception of time on the basis of empirical reasoning. When 
Timaeus discusses the functions of the human eye, he observes that had 
it not been for our eyes, had we been unable to see the stars, sun or 
heavens, it would be impossible to discuss the universe. He continues: 


T.3 As it is, however, our ability to see the periods of day-and-night, of 
months and of years, of equinoxes and solstices, had led to the inven- 
tion of number, and has given us the concept of time (рертҳбутутол 
uv &piOuóv, xpóvou ёё Évvorav) and opened the path to inquiry into the 
nature of the universe (Tim. 47 a 4—7; trans. Zeyl adapted). 


According to Plato, the way in which we arrive at our £vvoia of time 
has nothing to do with innate ideas. It 1s not the case, for example, 
that our contemplation of the heavenly movements makes us recall 
something like the Form of Time. In fact, Plato never explicitly con- 
nects évvotai with his famous theory of recollection.? Plotinus, it 
appears, is as much the product of his contemporary philosophical 


% Enn. 11.7 [45] 12.2752, trans. McGuire and Strange (1998) 264. 

? СЕ the remark by Chiaradonna (2007) 213: "E stato giustamente notato che essi 
potevano trovare in Platone varie allusioni alle ёууотол, alcune delle quali esplicamente 
collegate alla dottrina della reminiscenza’ and the additonal note. 
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environment as he 1s of his close-readings of Plato. As a third century 
Platonic philosopher he assumes that the common notion of eternity 
is an innate 1dea, a reminiscence of an intelligible entity. As a reader 
of Plato, however, he assumes that the common notion of time is 
the product of the perception of physical phenomena. Therefore, we 
should not, pace Phillips, conclude from Plotinus’ claim that the com- 
mon notion of the omnipresence of god is not ‘an abstraction from all 
the particulars',? that for Plotinus common notions in general depend 
on our intuition of metaphysical principles rather than on abstractions 
from sensible particulars. 

Plotinus! position is not unprecedented. Plutarch of Chaironeia pro- 
vides an interesting parallel. He compares the human soul to the wax 
tablet of the spy Demaratus. The latter had smuggled news about the 
Persian invasion from Persia to Greece by carving his real message in 
the wood of a wax tablet. He then covered it with wax on which he 
wrote something else to avoid suspicion. Plutarch's point 1s that sense 
perception provides us with all sorts of notions and opinions. These are 
represented by the message written in the wax. However, deep down in 
our soul the innate knowledge of the Forms 1s hidden. This knowledge 
is brought to the surface by means of Platonic anamnesis.?? 


У. Plotinus? method: from common concept to essential definition 


This humble origin of our notion of time raises the question of its 
function within Plotinus’ argument. For if our notion consists of an 
abstraction from the perceptible phenomena 1t 1s not very likely that 
it can ever function as a solid starting point for philosophical proof or 
as a criterion of truth. Quite to the contrary! It is precisely this notion 
that led all those philosophers whom Plotinus criticizes in this treatise 
to assume erroneously that time is some function of movement. 

The reason for Plotinus’ appeal to the common concept of time at 
the beginning of his treatise becomes clear once we see that the way 
in which Plotinus introduces the question of time and eternity—ze. by 


55 Enn. VI.S [23] 1.10-11. 

% For this passage from Plutarch (fr. 215 Sandbach [1969] 388—389), see Scott 
(1987) 349. Scott goes on to suggest that Plutarch actually gives a more or less correct 
interpretation of Platonic anamnesis. 
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starting from the name of a thing and the notion going with it and then 
moving to the problem of defining it in a philosophically satisfactory 
manner—follows an established pattern of developing a philosophical 
investigation that goes back to Aristotle and that 1s well attested in the 
ancient commentators on Aristotle." Aristotle An. Post. П.10 93 b 29-94 
a 10 distinguishes between various types of accounts (Adyot). First of 
all, there is the account ‘of what a name (буоцо) means’. Next, thus 
Aristotle, once we have found that the thing to which a name refers 
in fact exists, we want to know why it is. A second type of account 
thus offers a demonstration of what a thing is (&ndde1€1g tod тї ёст), 
for according to Aristotle, to understand why a thing 1s, 1s to grasp its 
essence, Le what it is. 

These two types of account resurface in the Neoplatonic com- 
mentators on Aristotle. Porphyry and other commentators distinguish 
between the ôvouatoôns Aóyog or, as they often call it, évvonnatiwxdg 
Aóyoc (conceptual definition) on the one hand, and the ovo1wdn¢ Aóyog 
(essential definition) on the other hand. The former consists in the 
meaning of a word (6voua). It coincides with the concept (évvonuc) 
that we have of a thing based on sense perception.“ According to 
Porphyry, we acquire these concepts by separating the immanent Form 
from its matter.” These concepts are rather general in nature and easily 
acceptable to all. The o96w96ng Aóyoc, by contrast, gives an account 
of the essence (ovota) of a thing It is the product of philosophical 
speculation and therefore not uncontested, as appears from the heated 
debates between the various schools. To quote the ancient definition 
that Simplicius offers when he paraphrases a passage from Porphyry's 
Commentary on the Categories: 


T.4 Conceptual definitions, in that they are commonly (kowwfi) agreed by 
everybody, are the same, while essential ones are produced according to 
individual schools and are disputed by those who hold differing opinions 
(Simp., Jn Cat. 213.18-20; trans. Fleet [2002] 71). 


Simplicius illustrates the difference between a conceptual definition and 
a substantial one for the case of sound. According to the conceptual 


© On this topic, sce Kotzia-Panteli (2000), Brittain (2005) esp. 191—196. 

*! For the fact that according to most Neoplatonists, including Porphyry language 
refers to concepts based on sense perception, not on innate Forms, see Van den Berg 
(2004). 

? On Porphyry's theory of sense perception, see Chiaradonna (forthc.b). 
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definition, ‘sound is the proper perceptual object of hearing’. Everybody 
can agree to that. However, the essential definition of sound as ‘air 
when impacted upon’, will not be accepted by those philosophers who 
hold that sound is ‘something bodiless in actuality and as an трасе.“ 
On the basis of the well-known Aristotelian principle that philosophical 
investigation should proceed from what is better known to us to what 
is better known simpliciter, the Neoplatonist commentators hold that 
we should start our discussions from the évvonuatixds Aóyoc and then 
move to the oùoróðng AÓyoc.** 

Plotinus may have left it to his successors to formulate a textbook 
definition of these two types of definitions, yet he is familiar with 
this distinction as can be seen from the introduction to his treatise on 
matter: 


T.5 What is called ‘matter’ is said to be some sort of ‘substrate’ and 
‘receptacle’ of forms; this account is common to all (kotwóv...Aóyov) 
those who have arrived at a notion (eig évvoiav AABov) of a nature of 
this kind, and as far as this they all go the same way. But they disagree 
as soon as they begin to pursue the further investigation into what this 
underlying nature is (tig 6 ёотту otn ў drokeuévn 616) and how it 
is receptive and what of (Enn П.4 [12] 1.1-6; trans. Armstrong). 


All philosophers understand what is meant by the word ‘matter’, yet 
they differ about its exact nature. This text provides a close parallel 
to Enn. II.7 [45] 1: all philosophers agree about what is meant by 
the words eternity and time, т.е. they know how to use these words. 
The former has to do with eternal being, the other with becoming as 
we see it in the physical universe. Indeed, as we have seen even an 
Epicurean could agree with Plotinus’ description of time as a kind 
of clear experience, as he could to Plotinus! claim that we associate 
eternity with ‘something majestic’ and divine.? If we didn't share an, 
admittedly vague, notion of eternity and time, discussion between the 
various schools about the exact nature of these, ze the discussion about 
the substantial definition, would result in a pointless cacophony The 
philosophers of the various affiliations would no longer be discussing 
the same things. In that case, Plotinus’ method in Enn. II.7 [45], which 


5 Cf. Simp., Jn Cat. 213.14—21; trans. Fleet (2002) 72. 

^ СЕ Simp., In Cat. 213.23-26. 

5 Cf Ет. ЇП.7 [45] 2.5-6. Even the Epicureans would admit that the gods are 
immortal and hence eternal. 
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consists in a dialectical confrontation with his predecessors, would not 
have got him anywhere.“ 

Yet, whereas Epicurus was happy to leave things at the level of pre- 
conceptions on the assumption that these exhaust the topic, Plotinus 
wishes to move on from our common notion of time to an essential 
definition of it. It may be that ‘the rotation of the heaven indicates time”, 
that time is made manifest by these movements ‘so that we can form a 
conception of it, but it cannot come to be in this мау’. However, 


T.6 [w]hen Plato wants to indicate the essential nature of time 
(rijv ...oootav о®то®), he says that it came into being along with the 
heavens, according to the paradigm of eternity, and as its moving image, 
since time does not stand still, nor does the life along with which it runs 
and keeps pace (Enn. Ш.7 [45] 13.23-26; trans. McGuire and Strange 
[1988] 264). 


In conclusion about the function of the common notion of time in 
Plotinus’ treatise, it can thus be said that it serves to introduce the 
topic at the beginning of the discussion in the most neutral way pos- 
sible. Plotinus appeals to this notion to make sure that we all know 
what we are talking about, however different our views on the topic 
may be. To him, the common notion of time to 1s hardly informative 
about what time is essentially. In this respect it differs significantly 
from a Stoic common notion. As we have seen ($ П), on the Stoic 
account, philosophical enquiry consists in articulating these notions 
on the assumption that they yield at least partial information about 
the essence of the things to which they refer. However, if you proceed 
on the assumption that our common concept of time does not grasp 
even a part of its essence, articulation of it will not get you very far if 
you wish to define its essence. In order to do so, we should, according 
to Plotinus, go beyond our experiences of temporal phenomena such 
as the movements of the heavenly bodies that inform our notion of it 
and look for the metaphysical principles from which these phenomena 


46 On this aspect of Plotinus’ philosophical method, see the very instructive discus- 
sion by Chiaradonna (20052) esp. 268-270. 

U Enn. 11.7 [45] 13.1-6 (trans. McGuire and Strange [1988] 264). 

#8 This point has been well made by Brittain (2005) 195-196: ‘[the Neoplatonic] 
theory assumes that normal perception delivers accidental features of the relevant kinds, 
but ones generally sufficient to single out ordinary individuals falling under those kinds. 
The fundamental difference between this and the Stoic theory 1s... [that] since Stoic 
preconceptions yield secure, if only partial, knowledge of what the thing is, they don't 
yield “conceptual” or linguistic knowledge as opposed to knowledge about the substance 
or essence of things.” 
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can be explained. These principles cannot be discovered by reasoning 
about our experiences of phenomenal time. In fact, this is precisely 
where Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans went wrong in their 
discussions of time.“ 

But what about the observation that Plotinus uses the common notion 
of time as a criterion to test philosophical accounts of time? Even 
common notions that go back to sense perception contain some truth. 
They may not grasp the metaphysical essence of a thing, yet they still 
grasp some accidental feature about it. There is after all some relation 
between change and time. Even if the movements of the heavenly bodies 
are not time, they partake in time. It is only after we have grasped the 
true nature of time that we understand this relation. All the same, any 
theory of time that 1s unable to accommodate these notions is unlikely 
to be correct.” This is what Plotinus means when he rejects the Stoic 
position that time is the distance (б1ботпно) covered by movement 


> 51 


because it ‘does not contain the notion of time’. 


VI. Proclus 


Proclus in his discussion of time in his Commentary on the Timaeus rejects 
Plotinus’ thesis that time is the life of the soul,” yet the way in which 
he approaches the topic clearly shows the influence of Plotinus’ meth- 
odology. Like Plotinus he demands that physical phenomena in general 
be explained by metaphysical principles. Aristotle’s failure to do so, he 
claims at the beginning of his commentary, fatally cripples his Physics. 
According to Proclus, these principles are divine and he thus holds that 
the study of nature, qvotoAoyía, is also a sort of theology. In line 
with this theological view of the study of nature, he seeks to prove that 
the principle of time is a god, and a rather superior one at the level 


? On Plotinus’ criticism of theories of time that focus on the appearances of it 
in the physical world, rather than on its metaphysical cause, see, eg, Chiaradonna 
(2003) 226. 

5 Cf. Brittain (2005) 200: “е Neoplatonic theory] claims that ordinary competence 
in natural language presupposes the possession of ‘common conceptions’ which identify 
accidental features of the basic natural kinds...and can thus be used as partial criteria 
for the real definitions that the philosphers seek.’ 

9! Enn. 11.7 [45] 8.4546. 

5 СЕ Procl., In Tim. IV 3.21.6-24.30. 

5 Proclus? criticism of Aristotle’s Physics and his interpretation of physiology as a 
sort of theology have been well discussed by Steel (2003). 
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of Intellect at that. All the same, he starts his examination of time like 
Plotinus from our ordinary notion of it. 


T.7 The majority of men, then, too have a notion and a shared sensation 
of time (xpóvov wot кої ovvaoitcÜOnoi). From looking at the movements 
of sublunary things and those of the heavenly bodies they get the idea 
that time is ‘something of movement’, like the number of movement or 
its extension, or something similar (Procl., Jn Tim. IV 3.8.28—9.2). 


Thus, Proclus explanation of the origin of the ordinary notion of 
what time is, is that of Plato and Plotinus. He is even willing to call it 
а common notion (fj Kown évvoto),"* yet this common notion does not 
provide a firm principle from which to develop a sound philosophical 
analysis of time because it has its origin in the world of the phenomena 
and of sense-perception. It only explains where we got our perceptual 
definition of time from, not what it really is. Proclus clearly marks the 
transition from the conceptual accounts to the substantial accounts of 
time and eternity. After Proclus has also explained how the wise men 
developed a notion of eternity, he concludes that he believes that this 
is how the majority of men first came to grasp the notion of time 
(ту rpotnv Évvorav) and the wise that of eternity. He then continues: 
‘What each of them is, needs now to be said, following closely the guid- 
ance of the divine Plato.’ Proclus then proceeds to offer a discussion 
that leads to a substantial account of what time and eternity are. He 
does so by scrutinizing the conflicting opinions of other philosophers, 
including Aristotle, Plotinus, and his own master Syrianus, whom he 
believes to be right. 

Like Plotinus, Proclus distinguishes between two types of common 
notions. He obviously thinks little of these common notions of time 
and eternity, since they are based on sense-perception of phenomena, 
not on the intuition of metaphysical principles.” The physicists, Ae, the 
Aristotelians, went wrong, Proclus says, because they only focused on 
participated time as 1t can be observed in movement, since they were 


5t Procl., In Tim. IV 3.9.15. 

5 Procl., In Tim. IV 3.9.21—23: ті дё тоотоу ёк@тєроу, Dën Aektéov, кої UGALOTO. 
Kate thv tod Oetov ПАбтоуос ooftynow. 

°° Cf, eg, Procl., In Parm. IV 896.10-13: ‘We should not, therefore, equate these 
thoughts (voñuata) arising from essential reason-principles Le, our innate Ideas, RvdB] 
with what are called by some “notions” (ёууоўрото), even though the terms are almost 
identical; for these latter are objects stimulated by sense-perception’ (trans. Morrow and 
Dillon [1987] 256, who furthermore note that the anonymous 'some' are the Stoics). 
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incapable of grasping the (metaphysical) cause of the phenomenon.” 
However, one of his arguments against them is based on a common 
notion of the superior type.” Proclus argues thus: according to a com- 
mon notion (Koivñs ovens £vvotac) the seasons, the month, day and 
night are gods. From this it necessarily follows that time too is a god, 
since time includes these. Since time is a god, its essence cannot be 
located in the physical world, as the physicists do when they say that 
time is the counted number of movement. So here we see Proclus, in 
a Stoic fashion, drawing out the consequences of a common notion 
in order to achieve an understanding of the essence of time.” What 
makes the common notion about the seasons etc. different from that 
of time and eternity, is that this notion is based on contact with these 
metaphysical entities themselves: these gods, thus Proclus, have them- 
selves taught us how to invoke and worship them. 

Also like Plotinus, Proclus too believes that we should not simply 
discard the common notion which links time to the movement of the 
heavenly bodies. When commenting on Tim. 39—the passage already 
addressed by Plotinus that seems to imply that Plato regards the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies as times— Proclus explains that Timaeus 
expresses himself imprecisely, because he does not want to disregard 
the customary way of talking about time. Proclus’ teacher, Syrianus, 
had remarked in this regard that a philosopher should not ‘destroy the 
phenomena’, т.е. he should not abolish the non-scientific conceptions 
about the appearances. Instead, he should refer them back to their 
metaphysical principles. In other words, a good, Фе. a metaphysical, 
theory of time should be able to accommodate the pre-scientific com- 
mon concepts about the subject. 


57 Procl., In Tim. IV 3.32.4-6. 

58 Procl., In Tim. IV 3.32.16-21. 

°° For another example of this use of common notions, see, eg, Procl., Prov. 6, 
where he explicitly starts his demonstration about the nature of providence and fate 
from our common notions of these. 

% Procl., In Tim. IV 3.35.20-29: бет Toivuv кой tiv huépav Kai tà АЛО бсо 
uópto. Aéyouev eivai TOD ypóvov navtayoð TH AdTH eivou, xoi ei uepiotác koi «ei» 
êtarepopnuévos оло t&v aicOntdv дпшоорупибтоу џетёҳоутод ` eig à Kai BAénovtes 
ëvior ёлі соупӨёстеро UGAAOV À &piBéotepo: спиолубиеуо TOV OVOUETOV котофёроутол. 
ёоті toivuv, ÒG О fjuétepog ёфЛософе потр (Syrianus), оок ёл” йуолрёсещс TOV 
Фолуоцёуоу (Aeyévo yàp кої voco. ó Тїнолос, à Kai totg тоАЛотс eteOeAéyeo0ou), AN 
êni тйс коротёрас oxoctáoti koi TADTA бубуоу, болер side noriv. 
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УП. Augustine 


Conf. XI contains Augustine’s famous discussion of time which, like 
that of Proclus, is clearly influenced by Plotinus? treatment of the topic. 
This is not, of course, to say that Augustine follows Plotinus slavishly. 
However, his treatment of the common notion of time is very similar to 
that of Plotinus. Let us start by looking at the famous words by which 
Augustine introduces his discussion of the nature of time that echoes 
the opening words of Plotinus treatise: 


T.8 What is time? Who can explain this easily and briefly? Who can 
comprehend this even in thought so as to articulate the answer in words? 
Yet what do we speak of, in our familiar everyday conversation, more 
than of time? We surely know what we mean when we speak of it. We 
also know what 1s meant when we hear someone else talking about it. 
What then is time? Provided that no one asks me, I know (Conf. XI.14 
(17); trans. Chadwick [1991] 230). 


This text has attracted its fair share of attention from famous philoso- 
phers such as Husserl and Wittgenstein.?! They both make much, if 
not too much, of the paradoxical situation that Augustine claims to 
know what time is, yet is incapable of telling what precisely it 1s. I 
believe that Augustine, like Plotinus before him, uses this paradox to 
make clear that there exists a wide gap between the unproblematic 
conceptual notion of time, to which we refer in ordinary conversation, 
and the essential definition of it. Like Plotinus and Epicurus, Augustine 
assumes that our conceptual notion is linked to a certain experience: 
‘we experience intervals of time (sentimus intervalla temporum) and compare 
them with each other, and call (dicimus) some longer, others shorter.'? 
We measure time against phenomena such as the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. However, this conceptual notion does not provide us 
with an essential definition of time, as Augustine makes clear in Conf. 
XI.23 (29-30). 

There, Augustine mentions the opinion of a certain ‘learned man’, 
according to whom the movements of the heavenly bodies themselves 
constitute time. It is sometimes suggested that Augustine here refers 


ĉl On the interpretations of Husserl and Wittgenstein of this passage, cf. Flasch 
(1993) 341-342. 
9? Conf. XL16 (21). 
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to Plato, Tim. 39 cd.? Augustine rejects this position: suppose that 
this identification were correct. In that case nothing would prevent 
us from claiming that time consists in the movements of all physical 
objects, including such mundane things as a potter's wheel. Augustine 
continues: 


T.9 God grant to human minds to discern in a small thing common 
notions of both small and great things (communes notitias rerum parvarum 
atque magnarum). There are stars and heavenly luminaries to be ‘for signs 
(in signis) and for times, and for days and for years’ (Gen. 1 14). They truly 
are. But I would not say that a revolution of that wooden wheel 1s a day; 
and that learned friend could not assert that its rotation was not a period 


of time (Conf. XI.23 (29); trans. after Chadwick [1991] 237). 


Commentators are quick to point out that Augustine's communes notitias 
are the Kowai Évvoioi of the Stoics.^ However, these are rather like 
Plotinus’ common notions. For, just as Plotinus had argued in Ш.7 [45] 
12-13, these movements only indicate time. These common notions 
only reveal an accidental feature about time, not the essence of time 
itself. Augustine, like Plotinus, is not very interested in these concepts. 
He wants to move on to what the Neoplatonists would call an essential 
account of time, as appears clearly from the way in which he continues 
after the passage just quoted: ‘/ desire to understand the power and 
the nature of time (vtm naturamque temporis), which enables us to mea- 
sure the motions of bodies.’ The emphatic ‘ego’ deserves mentioning: 
Augustine clearly wants to distance himself from such people as the 
anonymous learned man who mistakes the common notion of a thing 
for the thing itself. In his commentary on Conf. XI, the patristic scholar 
E. P. Meijering observes that this critical attitude towards common 
notions 1s characteristic of Augustine. It contrasts sharply with, eg, 
Tertullian’s readiness to appeal to them. I suggest that in the present 
case, Augustine's critical attitude is due to the Neoplatonic tradition 
that informs his discussion. 


55 On this identification, see, eg, Meijering (1979) 79; Chadwick (1991) 237 n. 25. 

** See, eg, Solignac (1962); Meijering (1979) 81. 

6% Meijering (1979) 81: “Tertullian beruft sich gerne auf die kovai Évvotat, Augus- 
tin will sie hingegen kritisch erforschen, also auch die gelaufigen Vorstellungen zur 
Zeit.” 
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VIIL Conclusions 


In conclusion, it can be said that Plotinus and Proclus distinguish 
between two types of common notions. On the one hand there are 
notions that more or less resemble Epicurus’ preconceptions. These 
notions are the products of our experience with the physical world. 
They coincide with the ordinary meaning of words. Since they are 
common, communication is possible, be it ordinary conversation or 
philosophical discourse. However, since they are based on our percep- 
tion of the phenomena, and not on the metaphysical causes of these, 
these notions cover only certain accidental features of their objects. 
Therefore, an analysis of these should not be expected to contribute 
much to determining the essence of things. 

These common notions should be contrapsted with another set of 
common notions that result from our contact with metaphysical reality. 
Articulation of these notions may indeed yield insight into the essence 
of things. They thus fulfill the same function as common notions in 
Stoicism, albeit they differ in nature. 

Common notions in the field of the philosophy of nature will be 
mainly the products of our experiences with physical phenomena. 
Since Neoplatonists hold that the study of nature is primarily a study 
of the metaphysical causes of the phenomena, their heuristic value will 
thus be minimal. However, they may function as some sort of test of 
the validity of a theory. These notions express after all some aspects 
of reality, even if these are not essential. Any theory that is unable to 
do justice to these notions is wrong, because it clearly fails to ‘save the 
phenomena! ^ 


56 I wish to thank the participants in the workshop for their criticism and suggestions, 


in particular Riccardo Chiaradonna and George Karamanolis. 


A WORLD OF THOUGHTS: PLOTINUS ON NATURE AND 
CONTEMPLATION (ENN. Ш.8 [30] 1-6) 


Christian Wildberg 


Despite an ever increasing volume of recent publications on the topic, 
Plotinus’ philosophy of nature is in general not a field scholars of ancient 
philosophy are particularly familiar with. By and large, Plotinus is much 
better known for his aesthetics or the loftier architectonics of his meta- 
physics, and many publications that explicate Plotinus’ fundamental 
doctrines of how Reality, Reason, and Life emanate from the principle 
of Unity are much less eloquent about the structure and dynamics of 
the lower regions of the Plotinian universe, and about how precisely the 
ever-changing realm of nature depends on zts ontological principles. 

Take, for example, the seemingly simple question whether or not 
Plotinus subscribed to hylomorphism: it is not at all straightforward to 
give a concise and unequivocal answer. To be sure, Plotinus is happy 
to use the discourse of hylomorphism (with terms like matter, form, 
substrate, and substance), thus betraying the considerable influence the 
Aristotelian tradition of natural philosophy had on him.’ However, the 
crucial component terms of the Peripatetic doctrine, matter and form, 
have been given meanings so idiosyncratically Plotinian that attributing 
Aristotelian hylomorphism to Plotinus would be misleading; in fact, 
given the way in which Plotinus criticises Aristotle’s most important 
instantiation of hylomorphism (the togetherness of body and soul)? it 
would probably be wrong to do so.’ I shall revisit the question briefly 
below, but further and more extensive research in this area of Plotinian 
philosophy remains, I would say, a desideratum. 


! One can encounter such language everywhere in the Enneads, but a particularly 
striking example would be. П.4 [12] 6, where Plotinus seems to endorse what Arm- 
strong called ‘an accurate exposition of Aristotle’s doctrine of matter, in Aristotelian 
language’ (Armstrong [1966] 117 n. 3). 

? See Enn. IV.7.8°. For a useful discussion of this chapter, see Gerson (1994) 127-138. 

3 Cf. the verdict pronounced by Deck (1967) 75: “The impassibility of matter rules 
out any true union between matter and form in Plotinus’ sensible world.’ 
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Why is it that Plotinus’ natural philosophy received relatively little 
attention in comparison to the natural philosophy of, say, Plato, Aristotle, 
the Stoics, or even the later Neoplatonists of the 6th century?* One 
important reason for this situation, it seems, is the fact that Plotinus’ 
thoughts about the physical world did not have had much of an impact, 
not even in antiquity and within the confines of his own school—which 
is surprising, given that Plotinus was and remained such a towering fig- 
ure in the collective imagination of all subsequent Neoplatonists. In the 
centuries after Plotinus, his successors and followers studied the Timaeus 
or the detailed and fully worked out physical doctrines Aristotle had 
offered in his cycle of lectures—and they evidently preferred them to 
the allusive sketches we find in the Enneads. Proclus’ Elements of Physics, 
for example, reads like an epitome of Aristotle’s lectures and not at all 
like a continuation and development of Plotinus! views in the second 
and third Enneads. Proclus even repudiated Plotinus on certain points, 
notably the conception of matter? thus developing a strain of intramural 
critique that went back all the way to Iamblichus and perhaps Porphyry. 
But if one rejects Plotinus’ radical view of matter, many other pieces 
of Plotinus’ natural philosophy, with its enormously suggestive idealistic 
and moral implications, become objectionable too. 

Another reason for a widespread lack of familiarity with Plotinus’ 
philosophy of nature seems to be the prejudice that Plotinus was a 
hard-core metaphysician who had little or no interest in natural sci- 
епсе.° Although it would certainly be false to say that Plotinus was a 
natural scientist in the same sense in which Aristotle, Galen, or Ptolemy 
can be called ‘scientists’, it seems nevertheless right to affirm both that 
Plotinus was a keen and shrewd observer of the phenomena, and that 
he tackled fundamental questions of natural philosophy in earnest, 
if in his own idiosyncratic way.’ And it is perhaps this ‘idiosyncratic 
way', above all, that has stood in the way of Plotinus being read by 
scholars interested in ancient philosophy of nature. Plotinus requires 


+ Although recent years have seen an increase in publications on Plotinus’ natural 
philosophy; in addition to the older study by Deck (1967) see now Brisson (2000), Cor- 
rigan (2005), ch. 3, Majumdar (2007), O’Meara (1985), Wagner (1986), (1992) as well 
as the various contributions in the edited volume by Wagner (2002). 

? See Proclus treatise on evil translated and introduced by Opsomer and Steel 
(2003). 

ê See the remarks by Hathaway (2002) 5. 

7 СЕ Lee (2002) 23-26, who points out the dependency, in Plotinus, of physics on 
dialectic. 
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from the historian a hermeneutical approach that differs from the way 
in which one can hope to obtain an adequate understanding of almost 
any other figure in the history of philosophy. In those other cases, it 
usually suffices to lay out the doxography along with the scientific and 
epistemological principles that ground it in order to get a sense of a 
philosopher's physical theory and the rationale behind it. That way of 
‘outlining’ a body of thought does not work so well for Plotinus. By 
simply revealing the skeleton of his 1deas, one puts him more likely at a 
distance, far enough to allow scores of historians of philosophy to gloss 
over the profundity of his views and to dismiss them lightly. Similarly, if 
one slips (as some modern interpreters of Plotinus are wont to do) into 
a mode of exegesis that revels in supercharged paraphrases and allusive 
obscurantism, one's exposition threatens to become palatable only to 
those who have already had a long training in absurdity. Only when we 
make the effort to read Plotinus’ idiosyncratic prose carefully, to follow 
the leads of his many suggestions, and to think the issue through with 
him, it may turn out that Plotinus opens up startling new vistas and 
refreshing perspectives that seem more powerful and cogent as well as 
less dated and outmoded than anything else in ancient philosophy. This 
is a hard thing to do, and I am not claiming that this essay succeeds 
to meet that goal. But unless we take aim at it, we will never rescue 
Plotinus’ natural philosophy from the realm of relative obscurity in 
which 1t still languishes. 


II 


The very beginning of Ennead П1.8 [30] (On Nature and Contempla- 
lion), —the first part of an anti-gnostic Grofischrifi that comprised, apart 
from Ш.8, V8 (On the Intelligible Beauty), V.5 (That Intelligibles are not outside 
the Intellect), and 11.9 (Against the Gnostics),—takes us straight to the heart 
of Plotinus’ philosophy of nature. What Plotinus offers us here is a 
dazzling view of the natural world, one that turns his philosophy into 
the purest form of objective idealism devised in ancient philosophical 
history. The material, phenomenal world, or Nature, is understood not 


8 These are treatises 30—33 in the chronological list of Plotinus’ works and belong to 
the period of six years during which Porphyry studied with Plotinus at Rome. Plotinus 
was then in his early sixties. 
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as a realm of reality in its own right, but as the external and deriva- 
tive aspect of an ideal world constituted by the generative power of 
a transcendent principle of Unity, Being and Goodness. This power 
expresses itself in three different manifestations, Intellect, Soul, and 
Nature, in axiologically and aetiologically descending order. Physical 
matter, on which more later, appears at, and is involved in, that stratum 
of the ontology at which the information contained in Intellect ceases 
to be spiritually productive and becomes physically manifest instead, 
breaking up into fragmented copies and partial images scattered in 
space and time, like traces of rays of lights dissipating into an empty 
darkness, sporadically illuminating it here and there. Except that these 
traces and images do not dissipate Just like that, in some haphazard 
fashion and without rhyme or reason; before they decay and disappear, 
they become, for a time, part of a coherent living being, our cosmos, a 
grand kaleidoscope of ever shifting shapes, colors and qualities. How 
can this be? 

Plotinus! answer in the treatise On Nature and Contemplation, presented 
more as bold hypothesis than solid doctrine, is that Nature, Ae the sum 
total of the natural world, and every natural being in it, dead or alive 
(although nothing is really dead), is engaged in quiet contemplation 
of that what really exists, the ideal entities; furthermore, this thought 
process originates in Soul (which in turn 1s a thought of Intellect), and 
the natural world we are familiar with is nothing but an effortless fall- 
out of the quiet act of Nature's contemplation. 

So much for doxography How can we possibly appreciate this strange 
point of view more fully? Let us first assume the perspective that we 
already possess, that of historical distance. Looking at the earlier history 
of Greek and Roman philosophy, we have become accustomed to a 
variety of attempts to understand the physical world either in a bottom- 
up or top-down kind of fashion: on the one side, we encounter thinkers 
who posit roots, elements or atoms as the basic building blocks; from 
them, the material world emerges by means of complex and laborious 
processes of elemental aggregation and rearrangement. On the other 
side, there are those thinkers who let the world come to be by an act 
of temporal or eternal creation in which a powerful divine mind or 
craftsman imposes form on a pre-existent soup of indistinct space- 
matter. Plato and the Stoics are the archetypal top-down thinkers, albeit 
in entirely different ways, whereas the atomists Epicurus and Lucretius 
along with most of the Pre-Socratic philosophers very much belong to 
the category of bottom-up thinkers. Aristotle is characteristically difficult 
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to file away with the help of some such superficial categorization. To 
be sure, the prime mover is the supreme principle in his ontology, and 
we do get a sense how the prime mover, as an object of universal desire 
and understanding, makes the world go round on a cosmic scale. But 
what kind of work precisely the prime mover does in the natural habitat 
of our backyard is quite difficult to decipher, at least from Aristotle’s 
extant writings. Probably none, for according to Aristotle, here, in the 
sublunary world, the principle of motion is Nature herself, or rather 
the nature of each natural thing, whatever 1t is, bringing the nascent 
embodied form to its mature тёЛос. What we encounter in Aristotle 
is, in fact, a plethora of moved movers operating in different modes of 
causality and on various levels of complexity. The four elements interact 
with one another according to quasi-chemical laws to produce all kinds 
of homoeomeric aggregates suitable for higher forms of organization 
and life, both flora and fauna. Living organisms can be understood as 
material substances each functioning in a certain way, and expressing, 
in this functioning, their particular тёАос. In a sense, we can see how 
the highest and the lowest levels of Aristotle’s ontology complement one 
another in such a way that an understanding of the whole necessarily 
presupposes that the philosopher understands the principles and causes 
at both ends of the ontological spectrum. Qua natural philosopher, 
Aristotle is very much at once a top-down and a bottom-up thinker, 
although it often remains unclear how well his purely teleological top- 
down perspective and his story of a multifaceted bottom-up causality 
interface with one another. 

One would not go wrong in saying, in a preliminary way, that Plotinus 
squarely belongs in the department of top-down philosophers, although, 
as we shall see, he does share with Aristotle a certain aetiological ambi- 
guity of both ‘bottom-up’ and ‘top-down’. But above all, Plotinus invests 
his ontology with breathtaking elegance and simplicity, in such a way 
that, in contrast to Aristotle, the bottom-up view is intimately wound 
up with and connected to the top-down view of reality. Perhaps they 
are even the same thing under different descriptions. As he puts it at 
one point: *The administration of the universe is like that of a single 
living being, where there is one kind which works from the outside and 
deals with it part by part, and another kind which works from inside, 
from the principle of its life.” 


? Enn. ТУА [28] 11.1—5 (trans. Armstrong). 
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One way to understand Plotinus’ general picture is to assume that he 
takes Aristotle’s famous suggestion of Metaphysics XII very seriously, Ze. 
that the unmoved prime mover, voie, is a final cause and moves (transi- 
tively) the universe just as an object of thought and desire would move 
a mind that thinks or so desires (XII.7 1072 a 26). However, instead of 
then following Aristotle into a detailed study of efficient, formal and 
material causalities operative in the sublunary region, Plotinus simply 
universalizes the Aristotelian insight: it is not only the case that the 
celestial spheres desire to emulate the prime mover's rationality with 
the regularity of their motion, and that human behaviour, driven as it 
often is by more or less well conceived aspirations, can be explained 
best by invoking teleological motives, but rather (and this is Plotinus) 
the whole realm of Nature animates and regulates the phenomenal 
world in precisely this way, by contemplating (Qempeiv) that which is 
above it in an effort to come to know it, to the extent to which it is 
capable of so doing. Here, as on any level of Plotinus’ ontology, the 
top-down process of emanation is fielded by a bottom-up response of 
the lower hypostasis. In fact, it is precisely this cognitive about-turn 
which makes any spiritual entity that what it is: Soul and Nature are 
thoughts of Intellect, and if Intellect exists, they necessarily exist as 
well; but in order really to be what they are, viz. living and life-giving 
rational principles on lower levels of ontology, their consciousness and 
inner life have to turn back to the source and become aware, somehow, 
of the rich world of archetypes in Intellect. 

To illustrate the point by a simple example: what Plotinus seems to 
claim is that everything comes to be what it is in a way that is compa- 
rable, for example, to the ways a musician or mathematician come to 
be, and then ave a musician or mathematician. Artists and experts of this 
kind have to pay a great deal of studied attention to the mathematical 
axioms and theorems, or to notes, melodies, and musical theory, and so 
on. The artist or scientist becomes a practitioner of the art or science by 
becoming, and being, a knower of the art or science in question. Their 
minds have to ‘turn around to’ something that is quite independent 
from, and prior to, the cognitive activity required to exercise the art or 
science. So why not, Plotinus suggests, think about all the life-forms of 
nature, collectively and individually, in just the same way? Whenever 
something comes to be naturally what it is naturally supposed to be (a 
bee or a bird or a tree), it does so in virtue of something thinking of, 
or ‘contemplating’, something else that is prior to it. 
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A strange thought, and Plotinus is well aware of the suggestion's oddity. 
In II.8 [30] 1 we witness how Plotinus attempts to bring his students 
round to this perspective by inviting them to think along with him in 
a light-hearted and playful manner: 


So, what 1f we played around at first, before trying to be serious, and 
said that all things aspired to contemplation and that they had an eye on 
just this end—not only rational but also irrational living things as well 
as the nature in plants and the earth that bears them—and that all had 
contemplation to the extent they were able to by nature, with different 
things obtaining contemplation in different ways, some genuinely, others 
in virtue of a mimetic image of it? Could anyone tolerate the strangeness 
of this 1dea? Well, why not? It has come to us, and there 1s no danger 
in playing with one's own ideas." 


His students are supposed to find themselves entertaining а half-seri- 
ous, suggestive thought that at first commands no serious commitment 
(notice the 1st person plural Aéyoutev and the curious ôn in the opening 
phrase то1Соутєс 00)'—before they are supposed to realize its power- 
ful economy and clarity. Plotinus does here what he is best at doing: 
not the introduction of original philosophical doctrine by means of a 
nomenclature of custom-made terminology and novel assumptions, 
but rather some radical shifting and destabilization of our familiar 
perspective, an unsettling that relies, initially, on entirely familar con- 
cepts and circumstances. Imagine the situation: The group of students 
he addresses are aspiring philosophers who, of course, listen to him, 
read him, striving all the while to Oeopío, to a conscious understand- 
ing and awareness of reality; they themselves engage in Oeopíao, no 
doubt, and are then told to their surprise and initial amusement that, 
in a manner of speaking, the whole of nature is just like them. What 


10 Ет. Ш.8 [30] 1.1-10: Полбоутес An thy лротпу npiv enryetpetv олобббелу ei 
Aéyouev т@уто. Bempiag ёфієсдол Kai eig кої eig тёЛос toto DAénew, od uóvov ÉAXoyo. 
BAK кол GAoya, a Kai Thy év фотоїс qoot xoi thv тото. YevvVOouy yiv, xoi лбуто 
toyxé&vew коӨбсоу oidv te о0тоїс katà фосту Éyovta, GAA 68 KAAS xoà Ogopeiv xoi 
TVYYAVEW кой tà uèv KANBGs, và бё umor koi ғікбуо тоотоо Aog évovra—àp' àv 
тїс бубсҳотто то тор@боёоу тод Aóyov; À трос ибс ол›то® yıvopévov кїубоуоос ODOES 
£v tÔ naiCew tà ол›т@у үғуўсетол. 

11 ôn in second position has here clearly no connective force (for all we know, 
this is the very beginning of a long tractate), but rather lends ironic emphasis to the 
participle. 
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they are supposed to understand about nature 1s no more and no less 
than what they are supposed to understand more fully about themselves 
and practice: the seemingly elusive but in reality powerfully productive 
process of contemplation. 

The English term commonly used in this Plotinian context to trans- 
late the Greek O0eopío, ‘contemplation’, is in fact entirely appropriate, 
unless it is understood in its new age sense of *meditation', as a Zen 
Buddhist might be said to contemplate the tip of a pine tree to induce 
an altered state of subjective consciousness. Rather, to contemplate 
something (contemplari) 1s to observe something with focused attention 
from a vantage point (lemplum); moreover, when one contemplates 
something, one might well do so with a view to intending it such that 
it becomes manifestly present, either now or in the future." In the light 
of what Plotinus says at III.8 [30] 6.33, where he associates ‘thorough 
learning’ (котон@Өтозс) with Oeopío, it seems that for Plotinus 0eopío 
primarily involves the beholding of a concept or an intellectual reality 
in such a way that one aims at, and gradually succeeds in, understand- 
ing it. But there he is talking about 0e£opía found in more developed, 
conscious forms of life; when Nature is said to ‘contemplate’, what is 
meant is a sort of (presumably) non-propositional intro-spection and 
puposeful ex-pression wrapped up in one. One could say, perhaps, 
that Nature exercises a holistic, albeit rudimentary but nevertheless 
pervasive awareness of the ‘phenomenal’ possibilities contained in the 
realm of Soul (and by implication Intellect) so as to bring them about 
in the physical world. ‘Phenomenal’ here both in the philosophical 
and colloquial sense. 

So let us suppose, Plotinus suggests, that it is not just us (qua scientists, 
artists, human beings) who are ‘contemplators’, but that everything else 
in the natural world, gua integral part of Nature, is likewise engaged in 
Ocopío. of some form: animals and plants in whatever they are doing, 
and every item in the inventory of Nature. Startling as the idea may 
be, it does not take long to get used to it, for its oddity lies not in its 


? The German word ‘Betrachtung’ used by Harder seems less appropriate, except 
that it nicely captures Ogopío's connotation as an act of seeing, 

5 Deck (1967) 68 Е argues with some justification that Nature's contemplation is self- 
directed: ‘Plotinus seems to be describing nature as a knowing power, one which possesses 
its object internally, and whose object is itself”. This is true, except whatever Nature 
has in itself to contemplate is given to it by the aetiologically prior hypostases. 
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inherent implausibility, but in the simple fact that it bears the hallmark 
of unfamiliarity: no one has stated the matter in quite this way. It 1s 
not only us humans who are gifted with the desire to understand so 
famously advertised by Aristotle, but all of Nature; and again, it is not 
the case that Nature is in the benevolent grip of divine reason, as the 
Stoics supposed, and has become an orderly cosmos because of that, 
but rather every piece and part of the natural world bears the signature 
of contemplation—not all of them in the same way and to the same 
degree, of course, but nevertheless, they all contemplate, down to the 
last rudimentary organism. 

One problematic consequence of this thought seems to be that a 
whole lot of what we humans do, both as children and grown ups, 
and what we would commonly not classify as acts of contemplation, 
would, on Plotinus’ strange idea, turn out to be actions that are in 
some meaningful way linked to contemplation, ‘playing’, for example 
(1.10), or ‘action’ (лр біс), regardless of whether this is something we 
have to do or something we want to do (1.15 f£). Plotinus embraces this 
consequence and boldly asserts that, indeed, whatever we humans do, 
either in play or in earnest, is part and parcel of Nature's 0gopío and 
must be construed as ‘a serious effort towards contemplation’ (1.15). 
In passing, Plotinus directs our attention to the important relationship 
between contemplation and action, a relationship to which he will return 
later. Here he pushes on, gets deeper into a host of questions that his 
playful idea gives rise to. And so, the last lines of Ш.8 [30] 1 lead us 
directly into a serious discussion of Plotinus’ philosophy of nature: the 
playful opening remarks suddenly turn into a series of difficult questions 
of fundamental philosophical importance. Since the narrative progres- 
sion of the beginning of this treatise illustrates so well on a literary level 
the very point Plotinus is trying to make, it 1s obvious that the opening 
of II.8 is a very carefully composed text indeed. 


IV 


It is worthwhile to linger over the last lines of this first chapter, where 
Plotinus lays out the full scope of the problems that have been raised 
by his ‘playful’ idea. Unfortunately, the text is somewhat obscure at 
this point. If one accepts the text as emended and understood by 
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modern editors, '* 


as follows: 


one could translate lines 1.18-24 with Armstrong 


But we will discuss this later: but now let us talk about the earth itself, 
and trees, and plants in general, and ask what their contemplation 1s, and 
how we can relate what the earth makes and produces to its activity of 
contemplation, and how nature, which people say has no power of form- 
ing mental images or reasoning, has contemplation in itself and makes 
what it makes by contemplation, which it does not have." 


To begin with, editors commonly agree that the strange locution Kai xg 
at the end of this passage must have originated as a marginal gloss and 
should be deleted.'^ Likewise it is supposed that the equally bizarre rela- 
tive clause just before Koi ng cannot be understood straightforwardly, 
as that would create a direct contradiction: the hortatory clause ‘Let 
us state how nature contains contemplation, which it does not have' 
seems to make little sense. So Dodds, in a philological article published 
in 1956, suggested that the last clause ought to be understood as allud- 
ing to the opinion of Plotinus’ opponents implicitly referred to in 1.22 
(pot); all one has to do is slip in a ‘supposedly’, or ‘ostensibly’, or 
'angeblich' in German." 

Dodds' suggestion smoothes over an apparent paradox, but it intro- 
duces a nuance that 1s plainly not in the text although it easily could 
have been. I therefore wonder whether the passage was not supposed to 
sound enigmatic and paradoxical, in a spirit of continuing the playful 
and baffling tenor of the opening of this work. Since the Greek does 
not seem to be impossibly convoluted or ungrammatical, and since the 
text 1s solidly supported by the manuscripts, nothing prevents us from 
translating what the Greek says and follow the sense wherever it may 
lead us. And so, what the Greek says is: 


1 Enn. П.8 [30] 1.18-24: GAAG то®то. цёу botepov: убу dé Aéyouev лері те yis о®тїс 
Kai дёуброу Kai бА®с purév тїс ADTOV ў Bewpia, кої лос và лор’ ол›тйс то1о®цеуо кої 
yevvóueva ёлі thv тїс Oeopto ёубЁоџеу évépyevxv, Kai лос ў pois, tjv йфбутостбу 
фасл Kai @Аоүоу eivor, Oeoptav te év олот £e xod à nowt S16. Üsoptav nowt iv ook 
éyet, xoi пёс. Henry-Schwyzer as well as Armstrong propose the deletion of koi лёс 
at the end, following Müller. 

5 Armstrong (1967) 362 f. 

16 Armstrong therefore does not translate код 6c, and Corrigan (2005) 86 brackets it. 

17 See Dodds (1956). Deck (1967) 118 seems to accept Dodds general interpretation 
of the sentence.— The alternative suggestion, to read xat лос (enclitic) and to translate 
‘which it also in some sense does not have’ is rejected by Dodds as impossible Greek, 
even impossible Plotinian Greek, and I tend to agree with that. 
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But more about that later; as to now, (a) let us state with regard to the 
earth itself and the trees and plants in general what their contemplation 
1s, (b) how we shall trace back what is made and generated by Nature to 
the activity of contemplation, and how Nature, which they call incapable 
of forming mental images and devoid of reason, both (c) possesses in 
itself contemplation and (d) makes what it makes by a contemplation it 
does not have, and how that is so. 


As to the last few words of the passage, I take 1t that the relative clause 
iv оок Eye is defining rather than descriptive (as Armstrong and Cor- 
rigan take it when they separate the clause ‘which it does not have’ 
from ‘contemplation’ by a comma).? That is to say, we are not talking 
about Nature's Bewpia of which some people happen to think that 
Nature has no such capacity; rather, Plotinus announces two points 
he wishes to make (te... кол), first that Nature does have within itself 
a capacity to contemplate and that there is another Oeopía it does not 
have, but on account of which Nature is nevertheless productive. Since 
this latter form of Bewpia too needs to be clarified, I take it that the 
last two words koi лёс, unless they really do form an intrusion, would 
have to refer to what has just been stated so paradoxically (that nature 
produces on account of something it does not have), ie. the phrase 
promises clarification of the puzzling relative clause, rather than being 
a redundant repetition of the кол лёс in 1.22. Plotinus is in the habit 
of tacking just this kind of isolated phrase on to a sentence, indicating 
that he 1s about to make the transition to the explanatory mode. 

What the passage so understood promises is a clarification of exactly 
four separate though related questions: 1. What is the cognitive activity 
of things like earth and plants? 2. How can we understand Nature's 
products as products of a cognitive évépyeta, т.е. how does the Oeopío 
in Nature function? 3. How does Nature come into the possession of 
this kind of contemplation, and, finally, 4. how is it to be understood 
that Nature produces on account of another contemplation which it 
does not have? 

These multiply nested questions anticipate the complexity of the 
discussion that follows in which we hear a great deal not only about 
the rudimentary cognitive ability of Nature, but also about the superior 
cognitive activity of the higher hypostasis Soul. I take it that question 1 
(establishing the cognitive aspect of the activity of Nature) is answered 


18 See Armstrong (1967) 362 f. and Corrigan (2005) 86. 
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in the immediately following chapter 2; Question 2 (how contemplation 
becomes productive) is discussed in chapter 3; Question 3 (Where does 
this contemplation come from?), ze. the difficult point that Nature's 
contemplation is not autonomous but itself the product of another, 
higher form of contemplation, 1s discussed in chapter 4; and finally, how 
precisely it 1s that contemplation on a higher level becomes productive 
on a lower level while retaining the character of contemplation, albeit 
an inferior one, is spelled out in chapter 5. Chapter 6 then reaffirms the 
doctrine of the dependency of action on contemplation on the human 
level, and chapter 7 universalizes the view expressed so far: ‘All things 
come from contemplation and are contemplation.’ (7.1 f.) 


V 


What stands in the background, and supports the whole argumentation 
as a foundational assumption, is the doctrine laid out in Ш.8 [30] 6 
(the section in which Plotinus becomes ‘serious’, 6.16) that any kind of 
xpG&iu or activity, be it purely theoretical or practical, involves intro- 
spection, observation, contemplation, whatever we may call it, in short 
Ocopío. In case this still sounds counterintuitive because contempla- 
tion might appear to be the very opposite of production and outward 
directed action, Plotinus insists that consciousness is both the starting 
point of any kind of activity and in an important sense also its end point. 
Every action necessarily originates in some sort of prior conception of 
what the action 1s supposed to be about, and this very action in turn 
makes something visible that can again become an object of Oewpia, 
either one's own or somebody else's. Examples for this kind of nexus 
abound in the human realm: an artist's painting is not just the expres- 
sion of an artistic idea, but the painting itself becomes an idea, an icon, 
a vision in the consciousness of the beholder. And so with any other 
kind of npà&ig. In each case, it is these idealistic end points of actions, 
their inception in consciousness and their appreciation by consciousness, 
that Plotinus asks us to focus on and to agree to his thesis that every 
activity and process, no matter how basic, natural and instinctive, 1s of 
this kind, arising out of, and resulting in, contemplation. 

If this is how things are supposed to work in theory, how will they 
work in actual practice? In the example just broached (painüng), the 
whole process of artistic production involves four aspects: the initial act 
of cognition (the plan, if you like), the agent artist, the finished piece, 
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and eventual the act of cognitive art appreciation. When we turn to 
Ш.8 [30] 2, we learn that in the case of Nature matters are actually 
more immediate and simple. For one thing, the craftsman/artisan 
analogy of creation does not apply: even 1f we grant that, just as the 
studio of the artist, the studio of Nature is as filled with the products 
of a cognitively active agent, what we don't see in Nature are the hands 
and limbs that incessantly toil with their tools to produce the stagger- 
ing variety of natural items. Plotinus rejects the idea of a Timaean 
creator deity by slight of hand: the thought of a craftsman producing 
the natural shapes and colours of every kind by thrusting and levering 
(2.1; 2; 5 £) 1s hugely implausible; there 1s no such agent. 

But if the content of the cognitive principle is not imposed on matter 
by the agency of intermediate craftsman-like agents, then it must be 
the case, as Plotinus sees it, that Nature itself is or has just this ability 
to form and foster, either on account of some local forming principle 
that informs an individual natural substance or on account of a forming 
principle that inheres in the sum-total of Nature. The activity of these 
principles, then, must be the kind of Oeopío nature has, in answer to 
the first question: a certain cognitive and purely formal dimension, what 
Plotinus calls a Aóyoc, so as to take an object of cognition and impose 
it directly on matter where it appears as perceptible phenomenon. We 
need to return to this fascinating picture below. 

For the moment, let us note that Plotinus chooses his words very 
carefully in these passages; he has evidently grappled hard with the 
difficulty of attributing a meaningful noetic capacity to Nature, the 
principle that animates the natural world. In a discussion in another 
great work, IV.3—5 [27-29], composed just before the present treatise 
on Nature and contemplation and entitled by Porphyry Difficulties about 
the Soul, Plotinus makes 1t clear that the noetic capacity that belongs to 
Nature (and he avoids the language of Oeopía in this context) involves 
neither qpóvnoig nor Pavtaota (roughly translatable with ‘intelligence’ 
and ‘imagination’), see Enn. IV4 [28] 13. Sull, he insists that Nature 
is an ‘image of intelligence (ivéaAua фроуўсеос) in virtue of which it 
does not ‘know’ (0002 otôe), but only ‘makes’ (uóvov лолеї). 

Having (in a manner of speaking) clarified this, we have already 
moved along a fair way to answering the second question, viz. how 
does the Ogopío of nature function? If the 0gopía of nature turns out 
to be the activity of a forming principle, a Aóyoc, then Nature simply 
‘informs’ things in the realm of perception, since that is just what a 
forming principle does: to form matter in such a way as to express, 
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as far as possible, that which the Adyog stands for. Since the outcome 
of this kind of contemplation is the ever-changing iconography of the 
physical world, and not science, the kind of contemplation we need to 
attribute to Nature 1s only of a rudimentary sort, as Plotinus goes on to 
explain in Ш.8 [30] 3. To use a modern analogy, we could say that it 
amounts to по more and no less than enzymes ‘reading’ a cells genetic 
code and determining the cells functioning accordingly. Plotinus does 
of course not speak in those terms, but I suppose he would not have 
been disinclined to draw attention to this analogy—31f it is just an anal- 
ogy and not rather part of what is actually going on. For us, it seems 
nearly impossible not to understand Plotinus’ ‘forming principle’ in each 
living organism as an anücipation of the discovery of the genetic code 
and the mechanisms by which it is translated into features of the living 
cell. When the information contained in the long permutations of the 
code is deciphered by different chemical substances and expressed in 
the appearance and functioning of the organism, the process does seem 
to possesses traces of what it is to think and to make; yet it involves 
no reasoning, deliberation, or even imagination. However precisely this 
transition from pure code and aphenomenal information to the living 
phenotype is to be understood—one could do worse than describe it 
with Plotinus as an activity that looks very much like introspection and 
expression, in short Oeopío. 

At this point, and before we move to trace Nature's contemplation 
back to the noetic activity of the higher hypostases, we need to pause 
to take in the striking oddity of Plotinus’ thesis: the idea that thought 
does not require or presuppose a brain that does the thinking, but that 
thought is prior to it, is familiar enough from other areas of Plotinus’ 
philosophy. However, here we are invited to accept the further view 
that thought also does not require an agent to become an action. How 
can this be? Plotinus of course has an answer, but it is not quite to be 
found here in our text. In fact, we might well note a serious omission on 
the part of Plotinus in this discussion. For how can this fundamentally 
idealistic thesis, that a rudimentary and blurred cognitive activity of 
Nature immediately expresses itself in the perceptible world, effortlessly 
and without the intervention of a divine craftsman, be at all plausible? 
Where it runs up against our intuitions is, of course, precisely at the 
point at which the mental 1s supposed to flip over into the phenom- 
enal, where the sensible world emerges. What precisely facilitates this 
ontological quantum leap? 
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To a large extent, the plausibility of Plotinus! version of an objec- 
tive idealism outlined in the first chapters of IIL8 [30] rests on the 
plausibility of his conception of matter. For it is of course when forms 
come to be in matter, or are somehow joined to matter, that the natural 
world appears. In Ш.8 [30] 2, Plotinus only broaches the concept of 
matter briefly without properly explaining what he means by it and 
how it facilitates the sensible appearance of immaterial form. All he 
says here is that ‘there is a need of matter on which nature can work 
and which it forms’ (2.4 Ё, trans. Armstrong). Evidently, the doctrines 
expressed in the early treatise On Matter (Enn. П.4 [12], esp. chapters 
8-12) and elsewhere in the second Ennead are of crucial importance 
for an understanding of how all this is supposed to work. 

In that earlier treatise on matter, Plotinus adopts a radical position 
that has traditionally been associated with Aristotle (although this 
association 1s highly problematic) rather than with Plato: the material 
substrate of the physical world is not some kind of unqualified or dis- 
orderly mass extended in space and functioning as the ‘receptacle’ of 
form, nor a quasi-substantial substrate that is the carrier of the physical 
attributes which, for their own existence, depend on it. Rather, matter 
is wholly unspecific and non-descript, something entirely devoid of any 
quality, quantity, form whatsoever, even corporeality.'? Since matter has 
not even traces of any kind of feature, it is unfortunately quite impos- 
sible to form a clear concept of it. 

Nevertheless, in order to understand Plotinus! philosophy of nature, 
we need to press the 1ssue and to inquire somewhat further into matter, 
and also into the relationship between matter and the previously men- 
tioned Aóyot that play such a crucial part in Plotinus’ lower ontology. 
One thing that zs clear about the matter that underlies the physical 
world is that it 1s not a corporeal, three-dimensional substrate (as in later 
Neoplatonists),? but something that is per se deprived of any kind of 
feature, be it qualitative or quantitative. The other, more difficult point to 
grasp about matter is that Plotinus thought of it as a correlate to form, 
in fact as a necessary consequence of the process of emanation from 


19 СЕ also П.7 [37] 2.30-32 where this is stated in the context of an argument that 
both matter and the formal qualities that appear in its domain are incorporeal. 
? See De Haas (1997) and also G. Van Riel in this volume. 
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the One.?' For Plotinus, it is the very concept of ‘form’ that implies 
that there be something ‘formless’, that which is ‘other’ than the form 
and remains when one abstracts from it. At one point he says that 1t 1s 
‘Otherness’ which ‘produces’ Droe) matter, II.4 [12] 5.28 f. 

One way to clarify this radical view is to draw on one of Plotinus’s 
own analogies:? think of the duality of form and matter as one ought 
to think about the duality of, say, light and darkness. First, here 1s how 
not to think about them: what immediately comes to mind is an image 
of a light shining in the darkness and illuminating it. In a spontaneous 
kind of way we tend to think that light and darkness are two quite inde- 
pendent states of affair: there is light over here, and there is darkness 
over there. But this 1s a wrong-headed (Gnostic) way to think. What we 
have to understand is the apparent paradox that it is in fact the light’s 
shining that creates darkness. Imagine a state of affairs where 'light 1s 
entirely unknown, unheard of, and non-existent: it would be wrong to 
say that everything else, whatever there 1s, 1s cast into darkness. It 1s 
cast in whatever, but most certainly not in darkness, because darkness 
is the light’s absence; but ex hypothesi, there was no such thing as light. 
Hence there will be no such thing as darkness. In the same vein, it 1s 
sound that creates silence, motion rest, sameness difference, life death, 
and in general, all the negative, privative states are necessarily consti- 
tuted by their positive counterpart. And so, matter arises at once with 
the constitution of the world of forms, as its logical implication? (cf. 
П.4 [12] 4): matter is that which Forms form. 

One upshot of this view is that it requires the assumption of matter in 
the intelligible world as well, since there most certainly are forms. And 
indeed, Plotinus embraces this doctrine:?* matter exists in the intelligible 
realm also, intelligible or divine matter, or simply matter ‘there’, as he 
calls it in his discussion II.4 [12] 2—5. In fact, qua matter there does not 
seem to be anything that distinguishes matter in the realm of Intellect 


?! The question whether matter exists independently or is generated by the One, and 
how, is controversial and has been discussed vigorously in recent years. See the forceful 
statement by O'Brien (1991) and the various publications of his sparring partners, both 
earlier and later: Schwyzer (1973), Narbonne (1993), Carroll (2002), Corrigan (1986), 
(19962), (2005) esp. 116 ff with further references. 

# The analogy of light is frequent in Plotinus; for our immediate context see e.g. 
IL4 [12] 10. 

?5 СЕ the whole of chapter П.4 [12] 4, where he says at one point, 11: ‘How can 
you have form without something on which the form is imposed?’ 

"7 Smith (2004) 57 f. suggests that Plotinus is developing here a notion already 
present in the tradition. 
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from matter in the realm of Nature; for what could this distinguishing 
characteristic be, given that matter possesses no features whatsoever? 
The difference is, rather, that one matter is informed by intelligible life 
and therefore transfigured into ‘substance’, whereas matter here is the 
carrier of fleeting shapes and mere images—a decorated corpse (IL4 
[12] 5.12-18).” 

Now, Plotinus claims that (physical) matter makes a crucial contribu- 
tion to the formation of bodies;*° however, remarks such as these should 
not distract us from the more important role played by what Plotinus 
calls Aóyot. Matter as such is in and of itself of course utterly indis- 
tinct and indefinite (àópiococ, cf. П.4 [12] 10); all it offers is supreme 
malleability when confronted with form (évéywyog eig блоута, IL4 
[12] 8.21). The hard work of bringing about what we perceive as 
physical reality is done by a host of dynamic principles that make up 
the sum total of the realm of Nature. The Lexicon Plotinianum, quite 
appropriately trying to capture the wide range of meaning of this term 
even within this very specific context of natural formation, defines 
Адүот as ‘rational, creative, formative principles, often as embodied in 
matter, often equated with eióoc and uopo.” In Plotinus’ view, the 
world, such as it 1s, 1s not offering us a stable and tangible habitat in 
space and time because there happens to be matter; rather, that world 
emerges on account of innumerable individual formative principles 
that impose the information they are the bearers of onto the realm of 
pure possibility. Again, what we have to understand about these Aóyot 
is that, qua clusters or bundles of structure and form, they are not the 
attributes of other entities, say substances, which then bear their formal 
features; rather, the Adyou are particular extensions of different aspects 
of the noetic realm, some simple, others exceedingly complex; they 
function like ‘abstract particulars"? that bring about those ontic items 
we take to be substances, as well as their many features. Even mass 


? For a more detailed discussion of the origin of matter and the various distinctions 
scholars have discerned in Plotinus see most recently Majumdar (2007) 106-114. 

2% See IL4 [12] 12.1. 

? See Sleeman and Pollet (1980) sv. Aóyog c.—Corrigan prefers the simpler trans- 
lation ‘forming principle’, see Corrigan (2005) 115 and the discusson in Corrigan 
(1996b) 110-113. 

28 ‘Abstract’ in the sense that they are non-material. I am borrowing the term from 
Keith Campbell’s influential book (1990) and mean to suggest that Plotinus’ ontology 
of the natural world in certain respects resembles modern attempts to overcome a 
dualistic ontology constructed around the notions of substance and attributes. 
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and solidity can be accounted for in just this way: In II.7 [37] 3 (On 
Complete Transfusion) Plotinus makes it clear that corporeity (oopotótnc) 
too 1s either something constituted by this structured conjunction of 
forms, or itself a form. It would be a mistake to think that this idealistic 
ontology somehow implied that the physical world is a mere illusion 
and not ‘real’. Far from it; according to Plotinus, it is certainly as real 
as it possibly can be. 


VI 


It is now necessary to move on to another, equally difficult question, 
viz. how we are supposed to understand the suggestion, also made at 
the end of IIL8 [30] 1 on the literal reading of the transmitted Greek, 
that the reason why nature produces by way of contemplation is to 
be sought in another kind of contemplation it does not have. Plotinus 
opens the discussion of this question at the beginning of Ш.8 [30] 4 
and immediately answers it with a most startling piece of direct speech 
that comes right out of the mouth of Nature herself, Enn. II.8 [30] 
E 


And if someone were to ask Nature why it makes, and if it cared to listen 
to the questioner and cared to talk, Nature would say: 

It would have been necessary for him not to ask but to understand in 
silence, just as I am silent and not in the habit of talking. To understand 
what? That what comes to be is a vision of mine as І am silent, an 


2 Enn. II.8 [30] 4.3-15: éxpñv uv wh épotàv, GAA ovviévot Kai ол›тоу солӣ, 
deren ёү owonó xod оок ғ10:оцол Aéyew. тї офу ovviévou; öt tò yevóuevóv ёоті Dëouo 
ёро? cworongc, xoi pooer yevónevov Ogópnuo, Kat por yevouévn ёк Ogopítog тїс ooi 
thy úo Éyew фіЛодеброуа олбрҳел. Kai tò Bewpodv pov Vempnuc noit, болер oi 
yewuétpar Dewpodvtes ypépovoiv: GAN ёро? uf] ypo«obonc, Oeopobong dé, офістоутол 
ai t&v соцбтоу уроциої болер ёклілтоосол. кой LOL TO TAG UNTPOG кой TOV VELVOLÉVEOV 
brdpye лодос: Kai yàp éxeivot eio ёк Өєоріос Kai f| yéveotg f| ёрђ éxeivov oddév 
праЁбутоу, GAA’ бутоу реббуоу Adyov Kai Dewpobvtmv adtods ёүф yeyévvnuoa. 

Textual variants: 5 ¿uo слолостс Coleridge: ownooóong Creuzer, Dodds, Beutler: 
ёнбу, uno codd. et Henry-Schwyzer, ed. minor 7 onópyev A: on&pyew Exy, edd. 

30 There is a considerable textual problem here. The transmitted form orno is 
difficult to accommodate syntactically and philosophically. If one kept the text unal- 
tered, one might translate: “That what comes to be is my vision, a silent plan [taking 
o1m@mnotg and Өєорпио as a hyndiadys] that comes to be naturally (or: a silence, and 
a plan that comes to be naturally).' The problem with that reading is that it makes 
the product of Nature’s introspection silent, which it evidently isn’t.—In addition, the 
possessive pronoun ёџбу in predicative position after Өёоџо is grammatically suspect 
(unparalleled in Plotinus; I have also not been unable to find a similar construction 
in Plato). It seems better to follow a suggestion made by Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
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object of contemplation that comes to be naturally, and that because I 
came to be from a contemplation of this sort it belongs to me to have a 
natural inclination towards contemplation. And my act of contemplation 
gives rise to an object of contemplation, just as geometers draw figures 
when they contemplate. I don't draw, but I do contemplate; even so, the 
lines of bodies arrange themselves and become real as a fall-out. I share 
the experience of my mother and the beings that generated me; for these 
too come from contemplation, and I came to be not because they did 
anything; rather, since they are greater rational principles I came to be 
when they contemplated themselves. 


Nature, of course, would never say such a thing because, being caught 
up in her untrammeled interior vision, she neither pays attention to 
noise-making humans nor would she be in a position to reason with 
any one of them. Who is speaking, of course, 1s no other than Plotinus 
himself, and if we listen carefully, we may even discern the voice of a 
somewhat arrogant late-antique sage who reprimands the inquisitive 
student, essentially saying: ‘Si tacuisses, philosophus mansisses’.*! The 
impression of aloofness is hightened by the indirect and impersonal 
mode of address éxpñv HEV UN époräv, HAAG ovviévoa KO) отоу). 

Another interesting feature of this passage 1s the way in which Plo- 
tinus explains by an analogy how the objects of nature effortlessly fall 
out of Nature's contemplation: this happens just as the lines drawn by 
geometers їп their illustrations seem to ‘fall out of? their mathematical 
reasoning. And indeed, there seems to be something inseparable about 
this type of geometrical calculation and its physical counterpart, where 
the abstract reasoning goes hand in hand with the physical illustra- 
tion, and vice versa. In just this way, so Plotinus claims, do the limits 
of bodies, their peculiar quantities and qualities, ‘fall out’ of Nature's 
contemplation. If we assume that Nature's contemplation is nothing 
but the sum total of the activity of its formative principles (буол), then 
we have already seen how this fall-out 1s facilitated by the boundless 
malleability of matter. 


in 1817, who proposes to read Dëouo éuo9, followed by a circumstantial participle 
с1оплостс (ie similar to the construction GAM’ ёно% un үрофоостс a few lines below, 
cf. 4.9). However, in his translation Coleridge tries to capture the terse sense of the 
transmitted text: ‘What then are we to understand? That whatever is produced is an 
intuition, I silent’ (sic). See Coleridge (1907) 166 note. 

31 Т propose to understand éypñv without ду as a counterfactual of the past (which 
is perfectly possible), rather than as a general prohibition. 
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The most important point made in the passage just cited is the 
claim that Nature contemplates in this way, and is empowered to do 
so, because it is the offspring of a higher soul and zts inner life, which 
is constituted in turn by the living formative principles contained in 
Intellect: 


I share the experience of my mother and the beings that generated me; 
for these too come from contemplation, and I came to be not because 
they did anything; rather, since they are greater rational principles I came 
to be when they contemplated themselves (III.8 [30] 4.10-14). 


Plotinus repeats this point in III.8 [30] 4.27—29: *Nature's contemplation 
is silent, but rather blurred; for there is another contemplation, clearer 
in sight, and Nature is an image of «this» other contemplation.? 

The beautiful idea that Nature rests in silent contemplation we are 
already familiar with, but there are two further thoughts that demand 
explanation: first, the suggestion that Nature's nature-forming contem- 
plation is inferior to another kind of contemplation; and second, that 
this higher kind of contemplation is causally involved in bringing about 
Nature's contemplation. How precisely 1s all this supposed to work? 
Plotinus does not spell it out, which is unfortunate, since the issues 
raised are among the most difficult aspects of Plotinus’ philosophy. 
What he does do is give us examples, or analogies, that aim to make 
us see, somehow, what he is driving at. 

The first thought, that Nature's contemplative productivity is an 
inferior sort of activity, is exemplified by a human analogy: 


For this reason, what is produced by «Nature» is weak in every way, 
because a weak contemplation produces a weak object. Men, too, when 
their power to contemplate weakens, make action a shadow of contempla- 
tion and reasoning. Because 1f contemplation 1s not enough for them due 
to their souls’ being weak and incapable of grasping the vision sufficiently, 
when they are therefore not filled with it but nevertheless strive to sce it, 
they are drawn to action, in order to see what they cannot see with their 
minds. So, when they make something, they themselves want to see 1t and 
contemplate it, and they want others to perceive it too... 

Who, capable of beholding what is genuine, would deliberately go after 
its image? Witness too the duller children, who have impossible difficulties 


3° Enn. II 8 [30] 4.27—29: xoà Dempio блуофос, auvôpotépa ёё. EtEpa үйр ол›тйс eic 
Өгоу évapyeotépa,, тү 62 etóoXov Ogopíog @АлАл\с. 
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with theoretical learning and turn to crafts and manual labor (Enn. III.8 
[30] 4.31—38; 43-47). 


Embedded in this text is the universal claim (4.39 f.) that everywhere 
action is either a by-product of contemplation or a weaker substitute 
for 1t. This 1s an empirical claim and impossible to establish deductively 
from previously granted premises. All one can do, and all Plotinus 
does, is appeal to a commonly familiar example from which we can 
somehow see, universalizing, that the claim commands respect. Action 
certainly seems to be derivative, as it necessarily presupposes some kind 
of intention or plan that makes a ‘doing’ an ‘action’, and not merely 
a random activity But action can also be a way to figure something 
out, learning by trial and error and practice. That kind of action is 
evidently inferior to contemplation, but what it aims at, equally evidently, 
is some sort of insight that the soul will have once the action has been 
carried out successfully. 

So let us grant that if Nature's activity and action (which, as we have 
seen, Is at once cognitive and creative) is dependent on some other 
form of cognitive activity, then it will turn out to be something that 1s 
ontologically posterior. But why should Nature be so dependent? Why 
is it not rather the case, as in Aristotle’s system, that Nature is some 
kind of (relatively) independent and autonomous principle of motion 
and rest? The thought that Nature gua active formative principle is the 
product of the contemplative activity of Soul is not explained (at least 
not in this context); moreover, it does not seem to be an empirical claim 
either, a claim that could be supported by a few salient and well-chosen 
examples. And yet, what we get from Plotinus is yet another analogy 
to illustrate his point: 


But, since we have stated the way in which, with regard to Nature, gen- 
eration 1s contemplation, let us proceed to Soul, which is prior to Nature, 
and say how its contemplation, its love of inquisitive learning and the full 
result of what it has come to know have turned it into a vision entirely 
and made Soul to produce another vision. Just so art produces: whenever 
each art is complete, it produces another, smaller art, as it were, the size 
of a toy which has a trace of everything in it (Enn. II.8 [30] 5.1-8). 


It would be too easy, and presumably unfair, to censure Plotinus for 
not spelling out how precisely this process of the propagation of mind 
and thought 1s supposed to unfold. For what we are looking at here 1s 
an axiomatic principle, a statement about what mind is and how mind 
works as &pxń of everything. But what are we supposed to understand 
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about the nature of Mind and Soul when Plotinus says that it produces 
just as art produces, and that whenever each art is complete, it produces 
another, smaller art, as it were, the size of a toy which bears traces of 
the entire art in it? 

Perhaps one could illustrate the point again by means of an analogy 
of our own, music. It is one thing, and the prerogative of our high- 
est intellectual powers, to compose music; another, to be able to read 
music with such brilliant clarity as to literally ‘hear’, in one's mind, 
the music by simply taking in the score; it is a third thing to practice 
and play that same music on an instrument, and yet another thing to 
appreciate 1t passively in the concert hall or living room, and to be 
moved by it emotionally. All these activities involve different levels of 
our cognitive faculties, appreciations and desires. Moreover, even if 
these different levels of cognition occur in different persons, they are 
by no means independent from one another. It is certainly not the case 
that the lowest form of musical appreciation (snapping one's fingers, 
say) evolves somehow into the highest and most accomplished mani- 
festation of the art (composition); rather, and quite clearly, the order 
of ontological dependency works the other way round: people share 
and appreciate music on an emotional level because there are com- 
posers of songs and operas and symphonies that are played by gifted 
performers. You can have the higher activities without the former, but 
not the other way round. The same goes for Plotinus’ ontology: we 
have the mass productivity of Nature because of formative principles 
that are themselves not part of Nature but belong to and exist on a 
higher ontological plain. 

What kind of ‘because’ are we dealing with here? According to 
Plotinus, the causal relationship cannot just be a formal or a final one; 
efficient causality must be involved as well. What we can gather from 
the example 1s that the more privileged cognitive activity somehow 
establishes and devolves into lower forms of essentially the same lind 
of activity. It is not in the nature of a melody or song, once conceived, 
not to be played or sung, not to be written down, and not to be taken 
up by others in the spirit of imitation and interpretation. À song's 
inherent power (or lack thereof ) establishes the degree of its reception 
and the frequency of its repetition. And so with everything else: once 
conceived, invented or clearly understood, the conceptual gravitates 
towards becoming an affair external to the mind who so conceived it; 
it wants to be taught, propagated and communicated— become part of 
the larger ‘phenomenal’ world. If this is the way the mental operates, 
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it follows that any orderly and formally regulated process in the phe- 
nomenal world can be understood as the expression, or emanation, if 
you like, of some higher, more privileged, yet less tangible cognitive 
momentum. As Plotinus puts it elsewhere, the soul ‘receives from There 
and at the same time distributes here’ (Enn. IV.8 [6] 7.30). 

On this model it becomes not only attractive but quite natural to see 
contemplative and productive Nature, natura naturans, as the offspring of 
a higher form of psychic activity.” This spiritualization of the entire 
universe, both from the top down and from the bottom up, is the core 
commitment in Plotinus’ natural philosophy; in a sense, it is the apex 
of ancient Greek speculation about nature, a long time after it began 
with the crude materialism of the Ionians. This 1s true, even if, under 
the overpowering influence of Aristotle's Physics and Plato's Timaeus, 
Plotinus! successors reverted to an essentially non-monistic view of 
the world populated by radically different kinds of principles such as 
universal forms, creating deities, and a material substrate once again 
endowed with an ontological status in its own right. 


5 [na general way, O'Meara (1985) is right to point out the importance of Aristotle's 
conception of the prime mover for Plotinus’ entire ontology, but I think it is mislead- 
ing to say that ‘Nature, the lowest level of soul, emerges in III, 8 [30], chapter 2 very 
much as a sort of unmoved mover’ (261). On the contrary, Nature's contemplation is 
moved and motivated by the higher intelligible reality of the Soul. 


CAUSALITY AND SENSIBLE OBJECTS: 
A COMPARISON BETWEEN PLOTINUS AND PROCLUS 


Chiara. Russi 


I. Introduction 


As its starting point, this paper takes the results reached in some recent 
publications concerning Plotinus! conception of the sensible world. 
These studies provide a new, substantially coherent picture of Ploti- 
nus' understanding of the status and functions of matter, the causality 
at work at the lower levels of reality, and the relationship between 
actuality and potentiality. A study of these topics based on a careful 
reexamination of treatises that have typically received little scholarly 
attention makes it possible to assess Plotinus’ remoteness from the chief 
doctrines of Aristotelian physics. 

Once the complete incapability of prime matter to substantially join 
form (including elemental forms) is established on the basis of Enn. 
IIL6 [26], On the umpassibility of things without body, sensible objects are 
revealed to be mere aggregates of ‘all qualities with matter’.' It would 
be inconsistent, therefore, to talk in terms of a causality associated 
with spatial and temporal change and, more generally, with ‘physicity’. 
Along these lines, Michael Е Wagner, in his essay ‘Vertical Causation 
in Plotinus’, emphasizes that only bodies which can be defined as ‘nou- 
menic' (1e. as being real entities) can also be real causal agents. These 
‘noumenic’ bodies differ from lower bodies. The latter are not ‘physical 
bodies’, endowed with an actual substance (one which is not an intel- 
ligible substance), but ‘phenomenal’ bodies. The term ‘phenomenal 
body’ designates not a particular ontological status but the simple fact 
of being the object of sense-perception.? 

The extension of these two tenets (the absence of a form-matter 
relationship and the sole efficaciousness of intelligible causality) to the 


! See Plot., Enn. П.7 [37] 3.4—5. АП Plotinian quotations are drawn (occasionally with 
slight modifications) from A. H. Armstrong's translation in the Loeb Classical Library. 
The Greek text of the Enneads is that of P. Henry and H.-R. Schwyzer's editio minor. 

? See Wagner (1982) 57 Е 
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whole realm of becoming entails that the notion of potential as under- 
stood in Aristotelian terms (Ge as a condition proper to a substratum 
capable of coming to actuality), becomes completely meaningless. It 
would be incorrect to claim that bronze is the ‘potential statue”, because 
bronze and the statue are two distinct actual existences, between which 
there is no substantial continuity? But even when substantial continuity 
exists, as in the case of the individual who becomes an actual gram- 
marian, while continuing to be herself, it would be incorrect to say that 
she previously was a grammarian potentially: the individual, or, more 
precisely, her rational soul, the real subject of the realization of the 
different acts (grammarian, musician etc.) ‘is not these things potentially, 
it is the power of these things". As Narbonne notes in his commentary 
to IL5, Plotinus conception of reality includes both active potencies 
of a strictly formal nature (though endowed with different degrees of 
efficaciousness) and the complete inefficacy resulting from the exhaust- 
ing of such potencies, ie prime matter? 

Every type of causality even the one that governs the generation 
and the maintenance of the sensible cosmos, both as a whole and in 
all of its parts, 1s in fact a strictly intelligible causality: in the specific 
case of the causation of the sensible world, it 1s a psychical causality. In 
positing the soul as the basis of the cosmos, Plotinus proves consistent 
with the teaching of Plato's Timaeus and Laws X; indeed, Plotinus can 
be seen to radicalize Plato's assumptions to the point of excluding the 
bodily even from the rank of causes that are secondary and operate by 
necessity. This radical denial of the substantiality and efficaciousness of 
sensible aggregates, and the equally radical reduction of potentiality 
to actuality or the active power (and hence activity) make it possible 
to redefine the relationship between Plotinus and Aristotle's ontology 
and categories. In the wake of scholars like Bréhier and Wurm, Chia- 
radonna has shown that Plotinus does not regard the transposition of 
Aristotle's category of substance into a different ontological system (the 
Platonic one, where this category needs to be integrated with the notion 
of intelligible substance) as an operation sufficient in itself to solve the 
inconsistency of Aristotle’s theory. Aristotelian views on substance, as 


5 See IL5 [25] 2.8 ff. 

t See П.5 [25] 3.22. In this context, I prefer to translate 60vojug as ‘power’ rather 
than ‘potentiality’, as Armstrong does. 

? One can find a very close and consistent analysis of these issues in Narbonne 
(1998) 65 f£ 
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much as those on predication and movement, are open to a thorough 
criticism, which actually stems from within Aristotelian philosophy, ‘a 
partire dalle aporie che essa comporta’.® 

The above points clearly reveal certain features of the Plotinian theory 
of the sensible world, features which are conspicuous not only with 
respect to the assumptions of mainstream scholarship on Plotinus, but 
also in the context of the Middle- and Neoplatonic tradition. One of 
the characteristic traits of Plotinian philosophy is the fact that Plotinus 
keeps a considerable distance from the other figures of his school, who 
almost unanimously tend to complement their own ontological frame- 
work with Aristotelian doctrines.’ This, then, is the main point that I 
wish to develop in the present paper: the untenability of the hypothesis 
of a homogeneous Neoplatonism smoothly progressing from Plotinus to 
Proclus as if from the implicit to the explicit, from a simple (if mgenious) 
outline to a complete philosophical system. In the past, the practice 
of using Proclus as a criterion for the interpretation of Plotinus has 
meant that the divergences between these two philosophers have been 
regarded as mere exceptions to their general agreement. 

A careful analysis of Plotinus’ conception of the sensible realm and 
of its relationship with Aristotelian physics now makes it possible to 
acknowledge the fact that the most familiar differences between Ploti- 
nus and Proclus (those emphasized by Proclus himself), namely those 
concerning prime matter and the undescended soul, are by no means 
isolated instances. Rather, such differences are indicative of a deep 
opposition between the two philosophers, an opposition deriving from 
divergent conceptions of causality. 

In the following pages, I endeavour to substantiate the claims that 
(i) Plotinus’ Platonism constitutes an integral and consistent theory and 
(ii) that Plotinus occupies an exceptional position in the Neoplatonic 
tradition. I shall do so by examining specific aspects of the causality 
that accounts for the generation and organization of lower living beings. 
To counter the suggestion that Plotinus' causal framework preludes that 
of Proclus, it is necessary to begin by describing the basic tenets of 
Proclus’ theory of causation and to seek for their possible antecedents 
in Plotinus. This analysis will be found to suggest that Plotinus treats 


5 See Chiaradonna (2002) 37. 

7 Exceptions to this trend within Neoplatonism are represented by Nicostratus, 
Severus (both rejecting Aristotelian categories) and, as generally known, Atticus. See Dil- 
lon (1977) 262—263, Donini (1982) 113-114 and (most recently) Karamanolis (2006). 
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the same topics as Proclus but in a completely different manner. By 
way of conclusion, І aim to illustrate what is distinctive of Plotinus’ 
position, namely the following three points: (1) that Plotinus’ special 
causal ‘dualism’ does not consist of an interaction between a formative 
principle and a potential substrate, but in a progressive separation of the 
external activities of the same immaterial cause; (1i) that Plotinus does 
not conceive of production as a consequence of causal perfection, but 
as a necessary condition (almost a ‘lesser evil’), so that the real power 
of the cause can realize itself according to its proper modality, which 
is never a productive modality; (i1) that Plotinus stresses the phenom- 
enal (and non-ontological) nature of sensible objects. The above points 
suggest that Plotinus’ considerations on matter, mass and elements are 
intended to explain not the ontological constitution of phenomena, but 
the sheer existence of phenomena, Ze why and how such things are 
perceived by the senses. 


П. The interaction of боу@иг1с in the generation of living beings 


According to Proclus, (а) 6óvojg has a twofold nature, and all that 
comes into being results from the combination of an active, or per- 
fect, and a receptive, or imperfect, potency, in exact compliance with 
Aristotle's hylomorphism.*® Moreover, (b) the irradiations of the highest 
and most universal (оАлкфтеро) causes function as a substrate for the 
gifts bestowed by causes which are progressively lower and more specific 
(церк). With respect to any given effect, the most universal principles 
might be described as the cause of its coming into being, while the less 
universal principles are the cause of its specific characterizations.? It is 
possible to note that such a system, in which receptivity plays a crucial 
role for the realization of effects, implies a sort of ‘dualism’ of causes; 
a dualism mitigated, however, by the fact that receptive potentialities 
are brought about and endowed with their specific &nvtmóseiótng by 
potencies that are themselves perfect. In his paper ‘Puissance active et 
puissance réceptive chez Proclus’, C. Steel emphasizes that, while not 


* One can find the most explicit attestation of а twofold Svag in Procl., In Ale. 
122.9-11. In general, for the distinction between two 8vvópeic, see Elem. Theol. 78—79; 
Theol. Plat. 111.34; 40; In Parm. IV 842.12-846.17; In Alc. 122.7-123.20; In Tim. П 
1.375.1-4; 24-30. 

? These claims constitute the so-called ‘Proclean law’ (cf. Elem. Theol. 70—72). 
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completely autonomous, imperfect substrates are always independent of 
perfect potencies, which directly act upon them. The substrate of our 
cosmos, for instance, 1s actually independent of the ordering demiurgic 
cause, since it has already been provided with its existence and primary 
characteristics by those principles that are superior to the demiurge."? 
Such an assumption falls within a general pattern of this kind: the One 
(in its role of first unlimited) is the cause of prime matter; the intelligible 
Nos is the cause of matter ‘in disorder’, and so forth." In the light of 
hylomorphic interaction, which accounts for the process of coming into 
being, potentiality 1s never reduced to potency. As potentiality stems from 
a more universal cause, it is always more generic than the potency that 
perfects it: this relationship between specific being, which is imparted 
by proximate principles, and generic being, which is instead derived 
from remote principles, seems to implement the Aristotelian pattern 
of the delimitation of genus by specific difference, and to develop it 
according to a vertical and productive causation." 

How does Plotinus deal with these first two issues? Regarding the 
double боуошс, I would refer to Narbonne’s approach, already men- 
tioned above, according to which Plotinian envtnóetótng ceases to be 
an antagonistic factor and, therefore, a factor of generation ‘tout court’. 
After all, there is only one ddvautc. Rather, Plotinus seeks to replace 
the combination of active potencies and receptive potentiality with a 
different kind of relationship. 

It is worth focusing on the well-known passage of Enneads VI.7 [38] 5, 
in which Plotinus illustrates the process of the coming into being of the 
living man. Plotinus here begins by considering the soul and a specific 
Aóyoc of the soul; more precisely, the philosopher considers a soul that 
happens to find itself ёу toiôe Aóyo.? In VL7 [38] 4, Plotinus asks: 
*what is it then to be a man? That is, what is it which has made this 
man here below, which exists in him and is not separate?’ The Aóyog 


10 See Steel (1996) 121. For the modalities of demiurgic causation in the light of 
procession, see Opsomer (2000). 

!! On these aspects of Proclus’ theory of causality, see Theol. Plat. II.6; 8; 21; Elem. 
Theol. 72; In Tim. П 1.387.5—388.28; for a detailed discussion on these features, see 
Van Riel (2001) and Van Riel’s contribution to the present volume. 

? Tt is well known that for Proclus causal relations underlie logical relations, ie. 
predication; if, therefore, the more universal causes imply the less universal, genera 
imply species, but not vice versa. 

13 One can find a very close and brilliant commentary on these passages in Hadot 
(1987) 97 ff; 219 Е 
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Plotinus is seeking to define is a substance and productive principle, 
which, as such, cannot be a mere definition of the already existing 
composite. Besides, the definition ‘rational living being! is a composite 
in itself: just like ‘snub nose’, it describes one thing in another. Starting 
again from the definition ‘rational living being’, which corresponds to 
‘rational life’, Plotinus puts forward the hypothesis that the Aóyog he is 
looking for might be ‘rational life’. However, since life is a gift of the soul, 
i.e. something deriving from the soul which is no longer simply a soul, 
man would end up being ‘an activity of the soul and not a substance’. 
Plotinus finally considers a third but equally untenable option: that ‘the 
soul is man’.'* Plotinus’ investigation, on the whole, rules out the fol- 
lowing hypotheses: (i) that the Aóyog of the living man coincides with 
its Aristotelian definition as a previously existing compound equivalent 
to ‘life without a soul’ (activity without substance); (ii) that the Aóyog 
of the living man coincides with the rational soul (a substance without 
activity). Plotinus then poses the following question: 


What is there to prevent man from being a composite (ouvaupôtepôv тї), 
a soul in a particular kind of forming principle (yoyhv év то1@бє Aóyo), 
the principle being a sort of particular activity (бутос tod Aóyov oiov 
évepyeiog to1Xo0£), and the activity being unable to exist without that 
which acts? For this 1s where the core forming principles are; for they are 
neither without soul nor simply souls. For the rational forming principles 
which make things are not soulless, and there 1s nothing surprising in 
substances of this kind being rational forming principles. Of what kind 
of soul, then, are the forming principles which make man activities? Of 
the growth-soul? Rather of that which makes a living being a clearer 
one and just because of that more alive. And the soul of this kind which 
enters into matter of this kind (ў бё ut ў тооотт D éyyevouévn тй 
totxótn VAN), just because this is what it is, being in a way disposed like 
this even without the body, is man; it makes shapes in body according to 
itself, and makes another image of man as far as body allows, just as the 
painter in his turn makes yet another image 1f this, a kind of still lesser 
man; it has the shape and the forming principle or traits of character, 
the dispositions, the powers, all dim because this man 1s not the first; 
and it also has other senses, which seem to be clear, but are dimmer in 
comparison with those before them and are images. But the man over 
this one belongs to a soul already more divine which has a better man 
and clearer senses. And this would be the man Plato was defining, and 
by adding ‘using a body’ he indicated that it rides upon the one which 
primarily uses a body, and the one which does so secondarily is diviner. 


14 Cf. VL7 [38] 4.28 f£ 
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For when the man who came to be already had sense perception, this 
soul followed on and gave a brighter life; or rather, it did not follow, but 
in a way attached itself (лросёӨцкеу оттуу); for it does not go out of the 
intelligible, but united to it, has the lower soul in a way hanging from it 
(otov ékkpeuauévnv Éyei thy кбто), mixing itself in, forming principle 
to forming principle (ovppigaoa ёоотђу Aóyo трос Adyov). And so this 
man, who is dim, becomes clearly visible by the illumination (тй Auer 


(VI.7 [38] 5.2-31). 


Let us first consider the fact that the rational soul can originate other 
living beings as well. In VI.7 [38] 6, Plotinus stresses the fact that the 
soul ‘was all things, but is active at different times according to different 
ones’. One should not be surprised at the fact that ‘the soul takes the 
body of a beast’ while also being man’s Aóyog: in this case, the soul 
‘gives the forming principle in it which belongs to that living thing in the 
intelligible world. For it possesses it, and this 1s its worse form of activ- 
ity’ (VI.7 [38] 6.35-36). But how can an individual soul own the Aóyot 
of all living beings? The answer to this question lies in that peculiar 
relationship existing at the level of the rational-dianoetic soul between 
the whole and its parts. This level corresponds, in the hypostatic order, 
to the primary level of the universal soul, located in an intermediate 
position between (1) the noetic soul, which coexists with the Intellect, 
and (и) nature. This relationship is somewhat similar to that between 
the whole and its parts at the level of the Intellect, each Form being all 
other Forms and ultimately the whole itself, intelligible and intellective 
at the same time. The individual soul also includes the totality of Aóyot 
in itself, however, because of its special activity of contemplation, which 
is not noetic but dianoetic (not the intellection of a whole by a whole, 
but a discursive reasoning about contents which are distinct both from 
the intellective subject and from one another), the soul actualizes only 
one Aoyog at a time. According to Plotinus, ‘all souls are all things, but 
each is differentiated according to that which is active in it...and in 
that different souls look at different things and are and become what 
they look at’ (IV.3 [27] 8.13—16). This dialectic between parts and their 
wholes is further elucidated by means of the theory of twofold activity. 
The outcome of the internal or primary activity of an entity coincides 
with the contents that constitute such an entity. For instance, the Forms 
originate when the undifferentiated activity of Noðç turns upward, 
‘looking’ at itself within its generating principle as in a mirror. The 
outcome of the external or secondary activity of an entity is a differ- 
ent entity, situated on a lower ontological level. The generation of the 
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soul, for example, starts from a still undetermined power flowing from 
the Intellect. This power coincides, in fact, with the external activity 
of the Intellect. It 1s further worth noting that the primary act of an 
hypostasis is part of the hypostasis itself (eg. Forms are part of the 
Intellect). Moreover the secondary act of an hypostasis 1s part not only 
of the hypostasis itself but also of its primary acts: the soul, therefore, 
is a part not only of the Intellect as a whole, but also of the single 
Forms that constitute it. Likewise, nature and the sensible cosmos are 
a part not only of the universal soul, but also of the single souls that 
form it.” If this pattern is understood as a dialectic between genera 
and species, 1t 1s evident, first of all, that individual souls are species 
of the universal soul (this being the outcome of the primary activity of 
the universal soul); secondly, it is clear that nature with its Aóyot and the 
cosmos with its living beings are species not only of the soul but also 
of individual souls. '® 

The aforementioned pattern contributes to explain why, in order 
to generate a man, the rational soul, which is all things including 
man (the superior and real man, ie man without а body), must act 
in accordance with a specific Aóyoc. For this Aóyog is not a principle 
that informs the soul from above with its own specificity, but rather a 
specific activity (and hence a part) of the soul itself.” We notice that 
(al) the relationship here discussed is not a hylomorphic or pseudo- 
hylomorphic relation, one between an active potency and a receptive 
potentiality but a relation between two potencies that are equally active, 
although one of them is more universal than the other. It can further 
be noted that (b1) the definition of where the soul is found (the ‘being 
in’ of the soul) expressed in the sentences ‘a soul in a particular kind 
of forming principle’ (VI.7 [38] 5.3) and ‘a soul of this kind...in a 
matter of this kind’ (5.12) cannot be understood as a delimitation of 
a genus by the species: rather, it 1s the more universal term (the soul) 


5 See Andolfo (1996) 58 Е 

16 Only by thinking that a single rational soul is a universe with respect to the cosmos 
into which it descends, can one explain the internal freedom of the individual from 
the causal influences coming from the environment. 

7 The ontological priority of the soul with respect to its Aóyog is not immediately 
evident. Nevertheless, it can be deduced from the fact that Adyog is described as an 
activity, which accompanies with soul, in order not to remain without a substance 
(^without', Plotinus says, ‘him, who acts’). In the same way, as previously mentioned, 
were man to be equivalent to ‘rational life’, he would be ‘life without soul’, an ‘activity 
of the soul and not a substance". 
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that lies ‘in’ the more specific and partial one (the natural Aóyoc, at 5.3, 
and the living being at 5.12). In II.1 [40] 5.18-23 the same pattern is 
found: the rational soul, which is of course individual but nonetheless 
universal, À is responsible for perfecting each particular being; whereas 
nature is responsible for producing and vivifying it: 


We, however, are formed by the soul given from the gods in heaven and 
heaven itself, and this soul governs our association with our bodies. The 
other soul, by which we are ourselves, is cause of our well-being (tod ed 
eivat), not of our being (tod give). It comes when our body is already in 
existence, making only minor contributions from reasoning (ёк Aoytop0d) 
to our being. 


In order to better understand these passages, it 1s necessary to recall 
the dialectic between parts and their wholes, genera and species that 
was outlined above: not only the universal but also the individual soul 
looks at nature as a part and species of itself. On this basis, it may be 
argued that the most universal and general principle perfects the most 
partial and specific one by endowing it with tò ed єїуол: for in itself 
the latter was only endowed with tò give. Also, in Ш.3 [48] 4.6-13, 
it is possible to distinguish a Aóyog соублтоу on the one hand, which 
corresponds to the level of the universal soul or providence (conceived 
as an activity distributing individual and rational souls in a cosmos 
previously delineated by nature); and on the other, a Adyog топтүтїкбс, 
which corresponds to the level of nature and produces living beings 
that it endows with the lower psychic faculties. The process of genera- 
tion, therefore, cannot be said to have reached complete fulfillment 
until the Adyog ovuv&ntov has endowed already animated beings with 
rational souls, thus connecting the whole cosmos with its intelligible 
principle. '° 

Given this framework, what does it mean to be év то1фдє Aóyo? The 
sentence in which this expression occurs simply appears to mean that 
the primary and more universal soul must be conceived as un-separated. 
In particular, this soul 1s not separated from those lower, external and 


18 “Individual (...&kóot0v) is not the same as ‘partial’ (цєрїкос): while the former 
applies to objects that include the totality of Aóyot in themselves and does not imply a 
real distinction from the whole, the latter describes a part of the whole that is restricted, 
in its operation, by the intervention of many other parts. This idea of an individuality 
that does not coincide with partiality contributes to explain the freewill of the rational 
soul (see above, n. 18): as seats of the true self and of its freedom, rational souls alone 
(and not Adyou слерџотікої or the bodies) can be said to be individual. 

19 A specific analysis of this issue can be found in Russi (2005). 
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partial faculties responsible for the production and maintenance of 
living beings: the most divine soul, as previously seen, ‘has the lower 
soul in a way hanging from it, mixing itself in, forming principle to 
forming principle'. However, when the primary soul casts a certain kind 
of Aóyoc, the outcome is always the coming into being of a certain 
kind of C@ov. Living together with its own Aóyoc, the soul also lives 
together with the living being which has been produced by that Aoyos: 
this is why at VI.7 [38] 5.12 the soul is no longer said to be év to1@de 
Лоу, but described as ёу тоот ЗА matter (An) here presumably 
standing for the living being that has already come into being?’ 

I now wish to return to Proclus and examine a further aspect of 
his conception of causation that appears to be an application of the 
aforesaid tenets. According to Proclus, in the generation of lower enti- 
ties, (c) the most universal potencies are the first in proceeding and the 
last in withdrawing, whereas the most specific potencies are the last in 
proceeding and the first in withdrawing. The body, for instance, retains 
traces (€AAGmyetc) of the forms also after the death of the individual, 
because such traces have come to the body from a potency that is more 
universal than that by means of which, at a later phase, life has come 
to it. Bodily forms, therefore, are the last to leave the body; at any rate, 
they withdraw after life has come to an end-?! 

Plotinus deals with the same issue in the opposite way: the logical 
order, which in this case corresponds to the chronological order, in which 
single specifications come to determine living beings, 1s illustrated for 
instance in III.6 [26] 16.8-11: 


if someone were to say that the basis of the horse is a mass of a certain 
size, and the size remains, our answer is that what remains in the matter is 
not the size of the horse but the size of the mass (tò tod Óykov uéyo). 


On the basis of instances such as this, we can conclude as follows: 
(cl) if there is anything that remains, even if only temporarily, in the 
body after the death of the individual, it 1s the lower and more partial 
potency. 


20 The same series of causal implications noticed in VI.7 [38] 5 is also evident in 
passages such as VI.4 [22] 15.8-27. On the ‘circle’ triggered by the psychic potencies 
in charge of generating living beings, see Tornau [1998] 281 and 1.1 [53] 12.21—28. 

?! See Elem. Theol. 70-71. 
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A comparison between the two philosophers with respect to issues 
(a), (b) and (c) points to some basic divergences in the conceptualization 
of the causal interactions involved in the generation of living beings. 
For Proclus, the act of producing the receptive substrate is a preroga- 
tive of the more perfect and universal causes, the efficaciousness of 
which remains in their products for the longest time possible; the act 
of perfecting such a substrate, on the other hand, 1s a prerogative of 
the lower and more particular causes, the efficacy of which lasts for a 
more limited period of time. By contrast, Plotinus posits no interac- 
tion between generic substrates and specific forming-principles: living 
beings, according to Plotinus, are endowed with existence and with 
their elementary configuration by the causes that are situated at the 
end of the ontological series and which are therefore the most particu- 
lar. Such causes are not those which set the process of generation in 
motion, but rather the first causes to establish a contact with the body, 
and the last to abandon it. The idea that the various forms structure 
matter according to a logical (and at times also chronological) order 1s 
confirmed by certain passages of V.8 [31]: 


All this universe is held fast by forms from beginning to end: matter first 
of all by the forms of the elements, and then other forms upon these, 
and then again others; so that it is difficult to find matter hidden under 
so many forms (М8 [31] 7.18—22). 


The act of perfecting living beings, conceived as the establishment of a 
connection between such beings and Being as a whole, is a prerogative 
of the highest and most universal causes that initiate the process of 
generation. Strictly speaking, however, these causes are never directly 
responsible for production: they impart not being (то eivou) but well- 
being (tò ed eivon), and are the first causes to withdraw from bodies. 
This being the case, it 1s possible to pinpoint two main differences 
between Plotinus’ and Proclus! general conception of causation. The 
first difference concerns the way in which the two philosophers preserve 
some form of dualism within their general monism. Within Proclus’ 
monist solution (with reality as a whole undoubtedly springing from the 
One), it is nevertheless possible to identify a form of dualism: for every 
ordering principle, according to Proclus, operates on a substrate which, 
though in itself lower than the principle, has been brought into being by 
a productive principle that is higher than both. Because the substrate in 
question derives from a cause which is higher than the perfecting one, 
it possesses a certain degree of autonomy and ontological specificity. 
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Plotinus’ causal monism is perhaps more radical than that of Proclus, 
for it grants no autonomy to the substrate of generation: the latter 1s 
seen by Plotinus as the cause neither of itself nor of its own specific 
receptivity Moreover, according to Plotinus, the substrate of generation 
does not arise from a higher principle than that by which it is informed 
and perfected. I have previously illustrated, with regard to the genera- 
tion of both individual beings and the whole cosmos, that the cause 
producing the substrate does not operate on a higher level than the 
connecting and ordering cause. This productive principle, therefore, 1s 
not independent from a higher plan of connection and organization. 
The productive principle (Aóyog rointiwôç or олерџотікос̧) arises from 
the connective principle (Adyog ovvärtov or primordial Абүос̧) and 
is compelled by the latter to produce—ze. to extend being (tò eivat) 
to something else—while awaiting the intervention of the primordial 
Aóyog. This Aoyog then assumes the task of connecting the products 
with the highest principle, ie of extending the eb to the products. This 
process is in accordance with the law stating that in order for ed to be 
infused into an object, the object in question must first exist: 1f it does 
not exist, it is necessary to bring it into being. 

The second difference between Proclus and Plotinus concerns the 
notion of production. Proclus understands production, in all respects 
and to the very end of the npóo80c, as a sign of power. For Plotinus, on 
the contrary, production appears to be a kind of lower necessity, which 
serves a higher aim. In order adequately to assess the consistency of 
this second thesis, it is necessary to examine nature and its domain. 


Ш. Nature and fate 


According to Proclus, (d) nature is a hypostatic level (the last of all 
spiritual principles) provided with an essence of its own (for there 
exists a Henad of nature)? Just like the soul and Nove, nature has 


? Nature lacks both reason and imagination (сЁ, eg, In Parm. П 792.18: кол &Aoyoc 
0060. Kai pévractog). Siorvanes (1996) 137-138 identifies ‘imparticipable nature’ with 
the ‘unfettered’ order of the gods, which is capable of remaining, procession and rever- 
sion: it would not be unreasonable to believe, therefore, that nature is also capable of 
accomplishing the ёл1строфӯ. However, on the basis of Jn Tim. I 1.10.16-21 and Elem. 
Theol. 17, such an hypothesis must be excluded. On Proclus’ conception of nature, 
see In Tim. I 1.9.31—14.3; Elem. Theol. 21 (with Dodds commentary ad loc. in Dodds 
[1963] 208-209) and 111; Theol. Plat. VI.15-17; Rosán (1949) 115-116; Siorvanes 
(1996) 130—140; 152-53; Opsomer (2006b) 148-151. 
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an internal activity, thanks to which it remains in itself and preserves 
itself and its own contents (the Aóyot oxepuatikot); but nature also 
possesses an external activity, by means of which it endows the bodies 
with movement and makes sure that they act and suffer in compliance 
to necessity.” 

Furthermore, some passages of the Commentary on the Timaeus make it 
clear that nature connects lower realities to the higher, and particulars 
to universals.** Consequently, (e) fate, the potency in charge of govern- 
ing those beings which pass away completely, and which coincides with 
nature itself, is a substance sufficiently unified to provide such beings 
with an internal order and an indefectible connection. ‘Thanks to its 
internal unity, fate is also capable of regulating the physical realm in 
compliance with the motion of the eternal stars. Let us consider some 
relevant passages of De Providentia Et Fato Et Eo Quod Est In Nobis Ad 
Theodorum Mechanicum: 


Starting from those innate notions we have established that fate is the 
cause of connected events. But let us now turn to the question as to what 
those connected things are (Prov. 8 26—28).° 

Where, then, should you put the things that are interconnected by fate 
(eiromena)? Examine the question, taking from the terms the meaning of 
what is to be connected (eiresthai). The term eresthai indicates nothing 
else that different things happening at different times are linked with one 
another and not isolated; and that, when they occur at the same time, 
though dissociated in place, they are somehow coordinated with one 
another. Hence, whether they are separated in place or in time, they 
are somehow brought into unity and into a single sympathy through 
the heirmos or connection. In general, connected things cannot have this 
state on their own account, but they need another cause that provides 
them with this hermos or connection. According, then, to our common 
notion of ‘fate’, events that are ordered under fate are those that are 
interconnected; and according to the generally accepted understanding 
of ‘connection’, interconnected things are divided, dissociated either in 
place or time, though capable of being connected by another cause. 
Such things are moved by another and are corporeal. For things existing 
outside of bodies are either superior to both place and time or, if they 
have activities in time, seem at least not to occupy space. From all these 
premises the conclusion is evident: things governed and connected by fate 
must be things moved by an external cause and totally corporeal. And if 


23 See Theol. Plat. V.18. 
2+ See In Tim. I 1.11.18-19. 
25 Trans. Steel (2007b). 
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this 1s established, 1t 1s clear that, in laying down fate as the cause of the 
connection, we will posit it as the ‘patron’ of things that are externally 
moved and corporeal (Prov. 10). 

Taking this standpoint, we shall now ask ourselves what 1s said to be 
and really 15 the proximate cause of bodies and by what cause externally 
moved bodies are moved, animated and maintained, insofar as 1t is pos- 
sible for them. Let us look first, if you agree, at our own bodies and see 
what the cause is that moves them and nourishes them and ‘weaves them 
anew’ and preserves them. Is this not also the vegetative power, which 
serves a similar purpose in the other living beings, including those rooted 
in earth [ze the plants]? It has a twofold activity: one is to renew that 
which is extinguished in the bodies, in order that they may not be dis- 
persed entirely; the other to maintain each body in its natural condition. 
For to add what is lacking is not the same as to preserve the power of 
the bodies maintained by it. If then, not only in us and in other animals 
and plants, but also in this whole world there exists, prior to bodies, the 
single nature of the world, which maintains the constitution of the bodies 
and moves them, as it 1s also the case in human beings—for how else 
could we call all bodies ‘offspring’ of nature'?—, this nature must be the 
cause of connected things and in this we must search for what we call 
fate (Prov. 11 1-22). 

Thus, we have discovered the meaning of fate and how it is the nature 
of this world, an incorporeal substance, as the patron of bodies, and life 
as well as substance, since it moves bodies from the inside and not from 
the outside, moving everything according to time and connecting the 
movements of all things that are dissociated in time and place. Accord- 
ing to fate mortal beings are also connected with eternal beings and are 
set in rotation together with them, and all are in mutual sympathy. Also 
nature in us binds together all the parts of our body and connects their 
interaction, and this nature can also be viewed as a kind of ‘fate’ of our 


body (Prov. 12 1-12). 


From these passages it appears that fate, coinciding in this context with 
nature (see Prov. 11 and 12), is in charge of coordinating bodily beings 
in their own realm (see the horizontal coordination in Prov. 10), and of 
establishing a connection between different ontological levels, by linking 


2% Although Proclus also specifies that certain things determined by fate, such as 
noble birth or glory, surpass the domain of nature (for it is impossible that natural 
events alone could bring such things about), many instances of the equation between 
nature and fate are to be found in Proclus! works. For an explanation of this definition 
of fate as nature, see the digression on nature in the prologue of Jn Tim. I 1.9.25—14.3, 
in particular 12.26 Ё (ара cf. Iamb., Ad Sop., ap. Stob., 1.5.18: the very essence of fate 
consists in nature); Theol. Plat. V.25 93.24—25; V.32 119.7—19; In Alc. 134.3; In Parm. 
III 811.8-14. On the relation between fate and nature see too Linguiti’s contribution 
in the present volume. 
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transient things with the eternal, Ae earthly things with the heavenly 
(see the idea of cosmic sympathy described in Prov. 12). 

Let us now turn to Plotinus’ understanding of these issues. It is 
worth first pointing out that, according to Plotinus (and, for that matter, 
according to Proclus too), nature, unlike the universal soul, is unable 
to ascend. Whereas ‘the first part of soul..., that which is above and 
always filled and illuminated by the reality above, remains there’ (Enn. 
III.8 [30] 5.10-11), according to Plotinus, ‘what is called nature is a 
soul, the offspring of a prior soul with a stronger life, that quietly holds 
contemplation in itself, not directed upward or even downwards, but 
at rest in what it is, in its own repose and a kind of self-perception, 
and in this consciousness and self-perception it sees what comes after 
it, as far as it can, and seeks no longer’ (Ш.8 [30] 4.15-21)." One 
here should bear in mind Plotinus’ rule that a being turning towards 
the Father does not see the Father, but rather itself; whereas when it 
turns towards itself, it loses itself and sees something else, which is 
external, lower and weaker. What is interesting for the purpose of the 
present argument—as it constitutes a further difference with respect to 
Proclus—is the fact that (d1) since nature does not turn to the universal 
soul, it does not appear to endow itself with a peculiar content, in the 
same way as higher hypostases might: as previously mentioned, only by 
turning upwards is the product filled with substantial content, which 1s 
nevertheless distinct from the father's content. Besides, nature appears 
to lack the activity of essence by virtue of which products unceasingly 
turn towards their father so that they obtain a clear vision of themselves. 
ГУ4 [28] 13.3-22 further contributes to elucidate this point: 


.… intelligence is primary, but nature is last and lowest. For nature is an 
image of intelligence, and since it is the last and lowest part of the soul, 
it has the last ray of the rational forming principle which shines within 
it, Just as in a thick piece of wax a seal-stamp penetrates right through 
to the surface on the other side, and its trace is clear on the upper side, 
but faint on the lower. For this reason it does not know, but only makes 
(0088 otôe, pôvov ёё noit); for since it gives what is has spontaneously 
to what comes after it, it has its giving to the corporeal and material as 
a making, just as a heated body gives its own form to that which is next 
in contact with it and makes it hot, though to a lesser degree. For this 


27 See also П.3 [52] 18.10-13: ‘it must be that the soul of the all contemplates the 
best, always aspiring to the intelligible nature and to God, and that when it is full, 
filled right up to the brim, its trace, its last and lowest expression, is this productive 
principle that we are discussing. This, then, is the ultimate maker.’ 
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reason nature does not have an imaging faculty either; but the Intellect 
is higher than the power of imaging: the imaging faculty is between the 
impression of nature and the Intellect. Nature has no grasp or conscious- 
ness of anything, while the imaging faculty has consciousness of what 
comes from outside: for it provides the one who has the image with the 
faculty to know what he has experienced. The Intellect itself, instead, 1s 
origin and activity that derives from the active principle itself. The intellect, 
then, possesses, while the soul of the all receives from it for ever and has 
always received, and this is its life, and what appears at each successive 
time is its consciousness as it thinks; and that which is reflected from it 
into matter is nature (tò бё £6 adtñs EugavtacBev eig OAnv qoc), in 
which—or indeed before which—the real beings come to a stop (£v à 
{otata tà буто), and these are the last and lowest realities of the intel- 
ligible world (кол £otw ёсҳото тодто tod vontod): for what comes after, 
at this point, is imitation (muńuata). 


All principles higher than nature have a distinctive formal content, 
which corresponds to a peculiar kind of self-apprehension: Nouc has the 
intellection of Forms, and this represents primary self-apprehension: an 
‘activity that derives from the active principle itself’. The universal soul, 
on the other hand, possesses not intellection but an imagination of the 
contents that are eternally acquired from Note, and which the universal 
soul sees as primordial Aóyo: this is the soul’s specific self-apprehension. 
Nature has ‘no grasp or consciousness of anything”; accordingly, it has 
no essential contents that constitute an ontological level in themselves 
and no proper essential activity. This seems to be the meaning of pas- 
sage IV.4 [28] 13.19—23, where Plotinus says that in nature, ‘or indeed 
before it, real beings come to a stop’; it can be argued that these real 
beings are the still essential Adyot of the universal soul.” One should 
add that lack of self-apprehension is the origin of the production of 
sensible objects, the contents of which lie outside the knowing subject. 
Ш.8 [30] 6.10-19 is revealing in this respect: 


?* For nature as an unconscious maker, also consider П.3 [52] 17.325, featuring a 
simile analogous to that of the seal-stamp coming from outside: ‘that which makes on 
the level of nature is not thought or vision, but a power which manipulates matter, 
which does not know but only acts, like an impression or a figure in water; something 
else, different from what is called the power of growth and generation, gives it what 
1s required for this making...Since its power to make is derived, and it is filled with 
forming principles which are not the original ones, it will not simply make according 
to the forms which it has received, but there would be a contribution of its own, and 
this is obviously worse... This is the lowest soul’s contribution to the whole.’ 
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What someone receives in his soul, which is rational form—what can it 
be other than silent rational form? And more so, the more it is within 
the soul. For the soul keeps quiet then, and seeks nothing because it 
is filled, and the contemplation which is there in a state like this rests 
within because it is confident of possession. And, in proportion as the 
confidence is clearer, the contemplation is quieter, in that it unifies more, 
and what knows, in so far as it knows—we must be serious now—comes 
into unity with what is known. For if they are two, the knower will be 
one thing and the known another, so that there is a sort of juxtaposition, 
and contemplation has not yet made this pair akin to each other, as when 
rational principles present in the soul do nothing.” 


The lack of a proper ontological content at the level of nature can now 
rather easily be explained by considering that from the point of view of 
substance there is only one soul. If nature had its own forms, in every 
respect it would constitute a fourth hypostatical level. In the same way, 
the soul only has one activity from the point of view of essence: its 
turning towards votc, and being filled with the still essential contents 
of the primary Aóyot. Clearly, at this level there is an increment of 
multiplicity with respect to Nove (the soul is one-and-many); such an 
increment, however, must be situated not in the field of substance, nor 
in that of internal activity, but in the field of external activities. A first 
separation is that between the connective activity and the productive, 
but the dispersal of the psychic powers does not end here: a careful 
reading of IIL.8 [30] 2.30-34 suggests that in the natural realm the 
previously united productive and configurative faculties part.?? 


This forming principle, then, which operates in the visible shape, is the 
last, and 1s dead and no longer able to make another, but that which 
has life is the brother of that which makes the shape, and has the same 
power, and makes in that which comes into being. 


? Plotinus is referring here to the individual, but his simile is just intended to clarify 
the behaviour of nature. See also Ш.8 [30] 4.31—39: ‘Men too, when their power 
of contemplation weakens, make action a shadow of contemplation and reasoning. 
Because contemplation 1s not enough for them, since their souls are weak and they 
are not able to grasp the vision sufficiently, and therefore are not filled with it, but still 
long to see it, they are carried into action, so as to see what they cannot see with their 
intellect. When they make something, then, it is because they want to see their object 
themselves and also because they want others to be aware of it and contemplate it, 
when their project is realised in practice as well as possible". 

3 Fattal (1998) 49 mentions this separation between the two psychic potencies. At 
any rate, scholars have not paid due attention to the anomaly of this separation with 
respect to the higher levels and its consequences in terms of the perfection of the 
outcome. 
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Another Plotinian claim appears to be connected with the lack of 
substantial content and the dispersal of different activities: (е1) nature, 
and, along with it—as I will soon come to discuss—fate, are incapable 
not only of reconnecting lower beings with the higher, but also of 
endowing lower beings with an internal and, so to speak, horizontal 
coordination. In IV.4 [28] 39.5-11, Plotinus points out that: 


What comes to be in the All, then, does not come to be according to 
seminal formative principles (où Kat& onepuatikodcs) but according to for- 
mative principles, which include powers which are prior to the principles 
in the seeds (кото Aóyovg тєрїАлүлтїко®с кой TOV протёроу À KATH TODS 
TOV олерибтоу Adyovs); for in the seminal principles there is nothing of 
what happens outside the sphere of the seminal principles themselves, 
or of the contributions which come from matter to the whole, or of the 
interactions on each other of the things which have come to be. But the 
rational formative principle of the All is more like the formative thought 
which establishes the order and law of a state, which knows already what 
citizens are going to do and why they are going to do it, and legislates 
with regard to all this... 


While nature is in charge of generating individual living beings, for their 
parts (Aoyot) are just parts and not also wholes, it is possible to infer 
from the above passage that the primordial Aóyoi, which contain not 
only themselves but also the series of antecedents and derivatives that 
extend to the cosmos, are in charge of coordinating both the cosmos 
as a whole and the relationship among its beings.?! 

Another consequence of the diffusion of the soul at this level is the 
possibility of distinguishing nature from fate, as well as—more generally 
and from the point of view of each single living being—internal from 
external causality. It is only possible to speak of fate proper at the level 
of nature, but this simultaneous appearance of nature and fate does not 
have the same meaning for Plotinus as it has for Proclus: for according 
to the latter philosopher the two notions ulümately coincide. Plotinus? 
claim that at the level of nature the parts are Just parts—and not also 


3! Here we must again presuppose the special whole-parts dialectic, by means of 
which it becomes clear how a man's soul can bring about all other animals. See also 
VI.7 [38] 7.8-17: ‘what is there to prevent the power of the soul of the all from draw- 
ing a preliminary outline, since it is the universal forming principle, even before the 
soul-powers come from it, and this preliminary outline being like illuminations running 
on before into matter, and the soul which carries out the work following traces of 
this kind and making by articulating the traces part by part, and each individual soul 
becoming this to which it came by figuring itself, as the dancer does to the dramatic 
part given him?’. 
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wholes that include other parts—entails that the Aóyot олерцотікої are 
restricted in their range. For Plotinus, the two potencies, nature and 
fate, do not coincide; rather, they border on each other and compete 
for the realization of particular effects. Fate appears to be the name 
given to those ‘other causes’ or ‘external causes’ in conflict with the 
internal Aóyog according to which a horse was born a horse and the 
man was born a man. A few passages from the Enneads contribute to 
illustrate the pluralism (and competition) of causes: 


And, further, the influences which come from the stars combine into one, 
and each thing that comes into being takes something from the mixture, 
so that what already is, acquires a certain quality. The star-influences 
do not make the horse; they give something to the horse. Horse comes 
from horse and man from man: the sun cooperates in their making; but 
man comes from the formative principle of man. The outside influence 
sometimes harms or helps. A man is like his father, but often he turns out 
better, sometimes worse. But the outside influence does not force anything 
out of its fundamental nature... (IL3 [52] 12.1-9).? 


The primordial Aóyoi, settled in the universal soul (ie. at the level of 
providence) represent the starting point. I have already pointed out 
that these Adyot pre-contain all causal factors that contribute to the 
realization of each product and, more generally each event. At this 
level it 1s impossible to distinguish between the inside and the outside; 
such a distinction emerges only in the physical universe: 


The soul, surely, is another principle which we must bring into reality—not 
only the soul of the All but also the individual soul along with it as a 
principle of no small importance; with this we must weave all things 
together, which does not itself come, like other things, from seeds, but 
is a cause which initiates activity. Now, when the soul is without body it 
1s in absolute control of itself and free, and outside the causation of the 
physical universe; but when 1t 1s brought into the body it 1s no longer in 
all ways in control, as it forms part of an order with other things. Chances 
direct, for the most part, all the things round it, among which it has fallen 
when it comes to this middle point, so that it does some things because 


of these, but sometimes it masters them itself and leads them where it 
wishes (Ш.1 [3] 8.4—14). 


Some chapters later Plotinus concludes that: 


? Also consider Ш.1 [3] 6.1 Е: ‘But in fact all individual things come into being 
according to their own natures, a horse because it comes from a horse, and a man 
from a man’. More generally on environmental influences see IV.4 [28] 31 f£; IIL.1 [3] 
5-6; II.3, passim; Dilllon (1999); Spinelli (2002). 
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all things are indicated [by the stars] and all things happen according to 
causes, but there are two kinds of these; and some happenings are brought 
about by the soul, others by other causes, those around it... Other things, 
then, [not the soul] are responsible for not thinking; and it is perhaps cor- 
rect to say that the soul acts unthinkingly according to destiny, at least for 
people who think that destiny is an external cause (III.1 [3] 10.2—10). 


Within our cosmos, the soul, which was before ‘all things’, is in fact 
immersed in a plurality of causes. The reason for this 1s that at the 
conception of the living being a particular activity irradiates from the 
soul, namely the Adyog слерџотікос of a certain species. This Aóyog is 
no longer a whole at this stage, but simply a part, to which other causal 
factors have been added (for instance, the contribution of matter and 
the influence from the environment), which are sometimes opposed to it. 
Although they too were originally pre-contained, as Aóyot слерџотікої, 
in the primary Aôyot of soul, now, in their interaction with the Aóyot 
слерцотікої such factors take the name of ‘external causes’. The pas- 
sages quoted from П.3 [52] and Ш.1 [3] further support the conclusion 
that nature and fate are two different partial causes, which restrict each 
other's range: each of these two causes is completely unable, in itself, 
to coordinate all of the effects, and less still to reconnect them with 
their intelligible and universal causes. 

In the light of the conclusions reached in the previous section, the 
above examination of nature and fate allows a more detailed under- 
standing of the specific ‘dualism’ that lies behind Plotinus? basic monism. 
Whereas Proclus’ residual dualism has been shown to consist of the 
hylomorphic interaction between limited and unlimited, Plotinus? dual- 
ism finds its roots in the theory of double activity or, more precisely, 
in the particular development this theory undergoes at the level of the 
soul.? While at this level there is only one internal activity or activity 
of the essence (the contemplation of the intelligible, which completes 
the internal dynamic structure of the soul hypostasis according to its 
peculiar contents, namely the psychic primary Aóyou, there are two 
external activities or activities deriving from the essence. Both of these 
activities are directed towards sensible objects, although the first exter- 
nal activity unfolds in such a way as to reconnect sensible objects with 
their intelligible causes, whereas the second organizes the bodily and 


55 On Plotinus’ theory of double activity see the most recent and in-depth discus- 
sion in Emilsson (2007) 22-68. Unfortunately, Emilsson's book was published when 
this paper had already been submitted for publication. 
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vegetative substrate of sensible things. Furthermore, at this last level, 
productive power itself is to be distinguished from configurative power. 
Given, therefore, that the generation of beings is due to the joined 
effectiveness of two different aspects of the external activity flowing 
from a single principle (namely the soul), we must conclude that the 
kind of dualism underlying Plotinus! generation is not a dualism of 
principles, but a dualism of functions. 

This increase in multiplicity within the soul implies that causes not 
longer act according to the so-called ‘law of the productivity of the 
perfect’.** The criteria for the perfection of a cause are: (i) ontological 
autonomy (the cause is in possession of essential contents that constitute 
an ontological level in themselves); (11) internal unity (each of the various 
parts of the cause represents a whole); and (ш) freedom (something quite 
distinct from both the power of choosing between two possibilities and 
mere spontaneity).? As a further condition for the perfection of a cause, 
one must add its capacity of functioning as a model in the establish- 
ment of a new reality. This new reality should itself be as perfect as 
possible, which is to say: autonomous, unified and free.* We have seen 
that nature on many counts does not comply with these criteria. Firstly, 
nature does not constitute an ontological level provided with specific 
contents; secondly, its Aóyot are only part of a whole; and thirdly, it 
produces spontaneously, but not freely. Finally, it is not thanks to nature, 
but thanks to the universal soul that our cosmos is as perfected and 
unified as possible. Ultimately, nature's activity is completely subordi- 
nate to the connective activity of the universal soul, which, by contrast, 
operates in accordance with the full autonomy, unity and freedom that 
characterizes what 1s perfect. As a perfect principle, the universal soul 
is also a perfecting and connecting principle. Therefore, by means of 


3t On this Plotinian doctrine see, for instance, VI [10] 6.38 Е (‘and all things, when 
they come to perfection produce”) and Igal (1982) 29-30. 

355 Tn the case of all hypostasis, real freedom consists in the capability of acting will- 
ingly in perfect accordance with the necessity of the Good (the One and the Noÿs are 
free in themselves). At the level of soul, it is possible to speak of a perfect accordance 
with providence (the soul is free when, through the Node, it tends towards the Good: 
cf. VI.8 [39] 7.1—4). This accordance represents neither a choice between two different 
options nor a natural instinct (see IV.3 [27] 13). On freedom, freewill and spontaneity in 
Plotinus, see O’Brien (1977); Rist (1975); Phillips (1995); Leroux (1990) and (1996). 

56 See VI [10] 6.40 Е: ‘the One is always perfect and therefore produces everlast- 
ingly; and its product is less than itself ... Nothing can come from it except that which 
is next greater after it. Intellect is next to it in greatness and second to it’. Igal (1982) 
31, includes this further tenet among the ‘principios de la procesión". 
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one of its derived and partial activities (ze. nature), the universal soul 
operates in such a way as to engender something else which it can then 
order and turn towards the good. This is why, in its operating, a perfect 
principle is faced with an already existing substrate. 

In view of the fact that Plotinus holds the production of the sensible 
objects in low regard, as can be concluded from the above discussion, 
it is worth examining the status of that which has been produced by 
means of such a process, Ze bodies. 


IV. Space and the status of sensible objects 


Let us start from an issue that 1s closely associated with that of bod- 
ies, namely three-dimensional space as the location of sensible bodies. 
According to Proclus, (f) space (also called light’) is in itself immovable, 
indivisible, immaterial and intermediate between the ordering soul and 
the inert body of the cosmos. As formal and active potency, which 
endows bodies with motion and distributes them to their own respec- 
tive places, space is a necessary condition for the last developments of 
procession." Far from being the substrate of particular bodies, space 
appears prior to bodies in the causal hierarchy. As Simplicius attests, 
Proclus suggested that ‘within this Lie space], formless things (отолото) 
are given their form, according to the oracle. Perhaps Proclus would 
say that it is called place (тӧлос̧) on account of being, as it were, a 
mould (толос) of the whole body of the universe and of making the 
inseparable separate! "H The notion of space as potency, which seems 
to have Aristotelian roots,” is adopted, not without some enrichments 
and developments, by most Neoplatonists." As I will come to discuss 


% See Simp., In Phys. 612.16-35. More in general, concerning these features of 
Proclus’ space, see the careful account in Siorvanes (1996) 247—256. 

38 See Simp., In Phys. 613.713. 

39 [ refer to Aristotle’s natural places as powers, since they account for the natural fall 
of rocks toward a lower place and for the rising of flames to an upper one (Arist., Phys. 
IV.1 208 b 11; see also Sorabji (1992) 3—4). For more extensive treatments of Aristotle's 
complex views on space, see Sorabji (1988) chap. 11, and (2004); Morison (2002). 

10 As Sorabji (1992) 3 points out, not only Proclus, but also Syrianus, Damascius 
and Simplicius endow place with the power to assign the four elements to their proper 
regions. According to Iamblichus, the place of a thing is something *which embraces it 
in such a way as to prevent it from dissipating and falling further away from unity’ (see 
Simp., М Cat. 631 f£; In Phys. 639.23—32). Similarly, Damascius and Simplicius stress 
the power of space to draw bodies together (see /n Phys. 625.28; 631.38; 636.8-13; 
638.2). 
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shortly, Plotinus is the only exception to this specific attempt to reconcile 
Aristotelian theory and Neoplatonist doctrine." With regard to Proclus, 
it is worth stressing that the philosopher adds a further feature to his 
characterization of space: as Simplicius attests, space, for Proclus, 1s the 
‘first body’. Schrenk speculates on the possible reasons for this anoma- 
lous theory, and suggests that since Proclus has assumed Iamblichus' 
theory of intermediates as the basis for his own system of triads, he 
needs a mean term between two levels of reality that would otherwise 
be foreign to each other. It will not be superfluous to emphasize that 
this is where the need for a mean makes itself felt more than ever: the 
continuity of being needs to be warranted particularly where the two 
xóopot, the visible and the invisible, are welded together.? If space is 
to act as the mean term between the intelligible and the sensible, in 
some way it must be a body, albeit neither a material body nor one 
that is, in itself, perceptible by the senses.“ If this were not so, given 
the causal system that features the receptive ôdvauis as an antagonist 
factor, the two kóopot could never be joined together. In his defini- 
tion of space as the first body, Proclus ultimately appears to be guided 
not so much by the necessity of finding a principle (to introduce the 
sensible as a new ontological level), but by a desire to define an inter- 
mediate power that might secure the continuity of being. In order to 
endow bodies with the capacity of being perceived and of possessing 
denseness and extension, there is no need to invoke the intervention 
of place. Such characteristics have already been conferred to bodies 
by a higher and more universal cause. I now wish to consider at what 
level and in what way this was conceptualized by addressing the issue 
of the status of bodies. 

The fact that the cosmos is a 6patôv, i.e. a visible being and, more 
generally, a perceptible one, is due not to space as its proximate ordering 
cause, but to traces of the forms, which are present in the substrate of 
the world and constitute so-called ‘matter in disorder’. This ‘matter’ has 


*! Starting from Iamblichus, Neoplatonists engage in applying Aristotle's categories to 
the intellective world of the Platonic Forms. These philosophers derive the idea of the 
world as an organism from Theophrastus, but ultimately assign the power to arrange 
its members not to the world itself but to place (see Sorabji [1992] 3). 

# See Simp., Jn Cat. 611.10-614.7. 

5 See Schrenk (1989) 90-91. As Schrenk points out, nature and soul are not suf 
ficient as middle terms: a true mean term in this case must fulfil the role of a vehicle, 
and only space meets this requirement, being the vehicle of the cosmos. 

# Space is only perceptible through the light-vehicle of the rational soul. 
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already received these elementary characteristics from higher principles, 
more precisely from the intelligible Forms that were able to extend their 
own causal efficaciousness down to the second last degree of reality.“ 

The substrate ‘in disorder’ on which space (namely, the first body) 
acts, possesses traces of higher Forms; as a result, it is permeated by 
some earthly stuff} ze a kind of prefiguration of earth that endows it 
with tangibility, the primary characteristic of earth. The substrate, 
therefore, can already be regarded as bulky matter or mass prior to its 
being acted upon by space. Hence, (g) when the substrate 1s about to 
undergo the formative influence of space, the ‘matter’ of the cosmos 
already possesses the essential characteristics of the sensible (vez. visibility, 
mutability and denseness) and benefits from some ontological specificity. 
This specificity is opposed to that of the intelligible, and ready to be 
investigated in its own physical pattern: the only thing the substrate still 
needs to receive from outside is its connection to the intelligible world 
by means of a middle term. 

Whereas Proclus accepts the notion of space as active dbvapig—a 
conception stemming from the Neoplatonic development of an Aris- 
totelian idea—Plotinus does not: for Plotinus, no active principle is 
the cause of spatial extension. Nor does Plotinus accept the thesis of 
space as the first body. Such philosophical choices appear to agree with 
Plotinus’ view of the ontological hierarchy and with his complex theory 
of psychic causation. First of all, since, according to Plotinus, nature 
is the last effective principle, no other active potency can exist below 
nature. It 1s not surprising, therefore, that Plotinus makes no use of 
mean terms in order to connect the sensible to the intelligible world: 
for such a function is already eternally realized by a cause higher than 
nature (t.e the universal soul). A further reason consists in the fact that 
the lower term, which derives not from a more perfect and universal 
cause but from the dispersal and exhaustion of the soul itself, 1s not an 
entity truly antithetical to the intelligible. For Plotinus, in conclusion, (f1) 
space is neither an active power nor a mean term between two realities 
proper; rather, it is а mere consequence of the ‘existence’ ('appearance' 
would be more exact) of bodies, as IL.4 [12] 12.11-12 points out: 


5 See, for instance, Proclus, Theol. Plat. V.17 63.5-7. Regarding this feature in the 
context of the many substrates on which demiurgic powers are operating see Van Riel's 
contribution to the present volume. 

# For the most fundamental properties of the elements see Jn Tim. Ш 2.7.33; Ш 
2.29.33; Ш 2.44.15-24. 
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But place is posterior (6otepoc) to matter and bodies, so that bodies need 
matter before they need place." 


In order further to examine why Plotinus, unlike Proclus, has no need 
to posit a mean term between psychical realities and their substrate, 
it is worth considering what characterizes the latter. In other words, I 
now wish to consider that matter which assumes the appearance of a 
defined mass by establishing a contact with the incorporeal Aóyog of 
size. An important claim made by Plotinus is that ‘matter makes the 
greatest contribution to the formation of bodies'. According to Plotinus, 
if the corporeal forms came into being in size, ‘they would not come 
into being in matter and would be the same as before, without size 
and without underlying material substantiality’ (perceptible size and 
substantiality—extension and denseness—are to be understood here), 
*or they would be only rational principles—but these are in soul and 
would not be bodies. So, here in the material world, the many forms 
must be in something which is one; and this is what has been given 
size; but this is different from size.'? 

Matter has no other option but to coexist with size. Yet matter 1s 
incapable of receiving size and, consequently, of becoming big or 
small: matter always remains undetermined and this 1s the sense of its 
definition as ‘big-and-small’. No doubt, according to Plotinus the role 
matter plays in the generation of the world and its parts consist not in 
holding, but in pushing back the forms from itself (starting with the form 
‘size’). It is in this sense that, in II.6 [26] 14.6—36, Plotinus replaces the 
example of the mirror (a rather popular example in the Enneads) with 
that of the echo caused by smooth surfaces that do not absorb sound, 
but send it back to a third point, where it will be perceived. Another 
example Plotinus uses is that of reflecting vessels filled with water, which 
are set against the sun to produce fire: the rays, prevented from being 
absorbed by their opposite, are flung out as one mass. 


47 І think that the inconsistency between these two sentences is only apparent: the 
fact that the body needs place after it needs matter does not imply that it needs place 
in order to ‘exist’ (the validity of the first sentence excludes any such interpretation); 
rather, what this means is simply that the body needs matter in order to ‘exist’ as a 
body, and that it needs place in order to ‘exist’ somewhere. Bodies that need a con- 
tainer of some sort are already bodies: témog is something which, both logically and 
ontologically, comes after. For a detailed (if slightly different) commentary on these 
lines, see Narbonne (1993). 

% See П.4 [12] 12.17. 
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When matter is associated with size—a process which does not imply 
any delimitation—the notion of mass (Оүкос) emerges: ‘so then, that 
which is going to receive the form must not be a mass, but it must 
receive the rest of its qualities as well, at the same time as it becomes a 
mass’ (II.4 [12] 11.26-27). Because it is the receptacle of size in matter, 
mass is what allows matter to remain completely excluded from any 
contact with form. Nevertheless, as I have previously emphasized, mass 
is а фбутосца, Ze. a deceitful aspect of matter itself: 


I say an imaginary appearance of mass, because the soul, too, when it 
1s keeping company with matter, having nothing to delimit, spills itself 
into indefiniteness, neither drawing a line round it nor able to arrive at 
a point: for if it did it would already be delimiting it. For this reason 
matter should not be called great separately or again small separately, 
but ‘great-and-small’. It is ‘mass’ in this sense, that it is the matter of 
mass (II.4 [12] 11.29-35). 


From here comes the distinction between the two ways of understand- 
ing mass. According to the correct way, mass is actually the ‘matter of 
mass’, which changes from big to small and vice versa, while remain- 
ing absolutely undetermined (mass, therefore, is just the фбутоасро of 
a determined mass). By contrast, according to the incorrect way, ‘in 
imaginary representation it is mass in the sense we have described” 
(П.4 [12] 11.39), which is to say (from what can inferred): bulky matter. 
To conclude, it is thanks to the фбутосро of mass that matter, which 
‘has nothing by means of which it can appear since it is destitution 
of everything...becomes the cause for other things of their appearing 
(aitia &AAoIg Tod aivecBar)’ (IILG [26] 15.23-27). In this passage, 
Plotinus 1s alluding to the several forms, both intelligible and psychic, 
which are subject to sense perception and appear visible only in their 
‘contact’ with a matter feigning mass. 

As Narbonne points out, for Plotinus only Aóyog and matter exist 
(representing active potency and absolute impotence respectively). When 
À0yos approaches matter, the latter gives the former back to percep- 
tion no longer according to the coordinates of the intelligible (in the 
case in point, as size-form), but according to those of the sensible (in 
the case in point, as pseudo-size, Le as determined bulky matter): it is 
exactly at this point that the perceptible body originates. This analysis 
elucidates and corroborates the view, already upheld by Wagner, that 
(g) Plotinus’ real interest lies in the body not as a physical but as а 
phenomenal entity. 
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V. Conclusion 


This paper has examined a number of significant differences between 
Plotinus and Proclus with respect to the theory of causality. As regards 
Proclus, given the fact that his philosophy at all levels contemplates 
an interaction between the informing principle (the limit, acting as 
proximate cause) and the potential substrate (the unlimited, proceeding 
from the higher causes), it 1s possible to conclude that behind Proclus? 
monism lurks a dualism of antagonist Óvvójtetg: in other words, a 
dualism of principles. 

This general causal framework requires the interposition of mean 
terms at all levels of reality and in particular at the Junction between 
the intelligible world and the sensible: the active potencies of nature and 
space fulfill just this role. As the highest principles extend their causal 
efficacy to the lowest levels (Proclean law), so the generation of matter 
and of the elements—not unlike the generation of Being and votg—can 
be seen as a sign of the perfection of a cause. Having adopted this 
scheme for the coming into being of sensible realities, Proclus can 
maintain an authentic interest in their status as physical entities. 

By contrast, according to Plotinus, the pluralism operating in the 
generation of lower realities 1s due to the progressive separation of the 
external activities of a single psychic principle. T'hree external activities 
correspond to the one activity of essence: the connecting, producing 
and configuring activity. Moreover, as the connective activity is the first 
in order of perfection and operates eternally from above in its realiza- 
tion of the continuity between the koouot, a further intervention of 
mean terms would be completely superfluous. The production of sen- 
sible objects is an activity that is already particularized and weakened 
to such an extent that it is not subject to the law of ‘productivity of 
the perfect; in fact, it is not a consequence of the perfection of the 
cause? but, rather, simply the necessary condition for the perfect cause 
to express itself according to its own true nature. This perfect cause, 
namely providence, expresses itself in the distribution of tò ed etvou, 
and never то єїуол, to the products of nature.‘ 


? Tf anything, it is a consequence of the soul’s weakening, which, in turn, is due 
to the loss of unity. 
5° Т am very grateful to Jan Opsomer for reading a first draft of this paper. 


PHYSIS AS HEIMARMENE: 
ON SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
NEOPLATONIC PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


Alessandro Linguiti 


I. Nature as a Neoplatonic cause 


In the paper he has contributed to the present volume, Robbert van 
den Berg rightly remarks: *Neoplatonists hold that the study of nature 
is primarily a study of the metaphysical causes of the phenomena’. We 
may conceive of ‘metaphysical causes’ as causes—or principles—that 
differ in essence from physical bodies. ‘These causes or principles are 
incorporeal, immaterial and ‘spiritual’; even more importantly perhaps, 
they correspond to an order of reality which differs from that of bod- 
ies: what may be described, by employing the Neoplatonist notion of 
‘verticality’, as a superior or more elevated order. On this account, the 
physical world, т.е. the world of the physical bodies, appears as both 
the outcome of incorporeal forces that transcend it, and the domain 
of their operations. Hence, the widespread use of the formula ‘vertical 
causation'—in vogue since the publication of the seminal papers by 
M. Е Wagner and J. Barnes—to describe the metaphysical character 
of causes acting ‘from above’ upon the physical world.' In general, 
Neoplatonists assumed the existence of an essential gap between cause 
and effect, a gap responsible for the asymmetrical relation between the 
two: the superior (i.e. the cause) can subsist and be thought of without 
the inferior (Ze. the effect), but the reverse does not hold.? This axiom, 
however, does not change the fact that the effect necessarily follows its 
cause. 

The above points clearly mark the distance between Neoplatonist 
philosophers and Aristotelians. According to the Aristotelians, the prin- 
ciple, or ‘nature’, that rules the bodies is totally internal to the bodies 
themselves: ‘una sorta di forza che si trova all'interno della cosa, e della 


! See Wagner (1982), Barnes (1983). 

? This is the typical relation existing between the different levels of reality (as stated 
by the formula ovvavoupeiv koi uh ovvovoipetoOau), according to what are generally 
regarded as the Platonic and Academic ontologies. 
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quale la cosa ё totalmente fonte e proprietaria. Tale forza né proviene 
dall'esterno, né passa all'interno; essa esiste con la cosa, come proprietà 
della cosa, e cessa di esistere con il perire della cosa in cui si trova"? 
In this case, the process of causation can adequately be defined as 
‘horizontal, on the ground that what causes alterations in the bodies 
is internal to the bodies themselves, and homogeneous with them. It 
is true that the Aristotelian form (eidos), which is ultimately responsible 
for formal, efficient and final causation, is also incorporeal (see Arist., 
Phys. 11.7). However, from the point of view of physics, form should not 
be taken in isolation from the bodily compound it constitutes together 
with the material cause (which is also ‘nature’, albeit to a lesser degree 
than form: see Phys. П.1). Besides, the formula ‘horizontal causation’ 
would suit the physical explanations provided by atomist philosophers 
even better, as atomists exclude any presence of effective incorporeal 
causes in the world and consequently interpret phenomena merely in 
terms of the mechanical interactions of bodies.* 

It is worth noting that the thinkers belonging to the ‘dogmatic’ 
stream of Platonism conceived of Nature (or of Soul, the essential core 
of Nature) mainly as a universal principle: a principle, that is to say, 
presiding not only over individual entities, but also over the physical 
world as a whole, thus securing the stability of the All by connecting 
its various parts. This position is certainly remote from the Aristotelian 
way of thinking, according to which ‘nature’ has mostly a distributive 
meaning, as the individual nature of each single entity As is well known, 
even when Aristotle employs ‘nature’ in its general sense, prevalently 
uses the term to describe a collection rather than a system.’ 


* Franco Repellini (1996) 140. 

* Tf one were to apply these categories to the Timaeus, it would be possible to assign 
‘vertical causation' to the proper causes, ‘horizontal causation' to the auxiliary; see 
especially 46 de: ‘and the lover of thought and knowledge must pursue first the causes 
which belong to the Intelligent Nature, and put second all such as are of the class of 
things which are moved by others, and themselves, in turn, move others because they 
cannot help it.’ (trans. Bury) More in general, Broadie (forthc.) appropriately stresses the 
fact that nature, as it is presented by Plato, both depends on a divine maker and con- 
stitutes an autonomous order. According to Broadie, bodies and all the natural systems 
are actually ‘effects of divine and world-transcending Reason, but also genuinely natural 
entities or systems with their own natural modes of working. Thus the gods fashioned 
the complex respiratory and metabolic systems in mortal animals, but it is clearly the 
mortal animals themselves that will be breathing in and out, or undergoing the stages of 
the metabolic cycle. There is no divine agent doing the animals’ breathing or digesting 
or growing for them’; to conclude: ‘the cosmic system and the physical systems within 
it are both natural in their working and divinely caused.’ (Broadie [forthc.]) 

5 See, among others, Siorvanes (1996) 145: ‘Aristotle rejected both the notion of a 
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П. Nature and Fate in Proclus? De Providentia 


In order to gain a better understanding of the Neoplatonic conception 
of the physical world, it is worth examining the intimate connection 
between Nature and Fate in Proclus and other Platonic philosophers. 
Nature-Fate ultimately emerges here as a universal principle ruling the 
whole of the sensible world, as well as the single events within it. In 
this respect, Nature-Fate is also the cause of the regularity of physical 
phenomena. This definition of Fate as Nature may be opposed to the 
ordinary one, according to which Fate is the source of ‘exceptional’ 
events; however, it is totally in line with the relevant Stoic view, albeit 
on the basis of different ontological assumptions.? In what follows, I 
hope to draw light on some of the existing relations between Fate and 
Nature on the one hand, and Necessity or Providence on the other. I 
also seek to examine the creative way in which Proclus remolds not only 
Platonic stances but also Aristotelian ones. In fact, the identification 
of Fate with Nature also occurs in the Peripatos, as appears especially 
from Alexander of Aphrodisias’ De Fato (see section III below). Although 
almost totally Aristotelian in content, Alexander's doctrine was probably 
developed, by himself or other Peripatetic philosophers, in competition 
with the Stoics:’ traces of this and similar debates are not uncommon 
in Middle- and Neoplatonic writings on Fate. To return to Proclus, 
extensive treatment of the link between Fate and Nature is to be found 
in his treatise On Providence, in his Commentary on the Timaeus and in his 
Platonic Theology? The main Platonic starting-point for the discussion 
is clearly Timaeus 41 d 4 f£, where the Demiurge shows the individual 
souls, newly born, ‘the nature of the universe’ (ў tod лоутос̧ фоб1с) 
and reveals ‘the laws of Fate’ (ot vóuot etuapuévor: 41 e 2-3). 


soul for the cosmos and the need for a single principle for the world as a whole’. A 
somewhat different approach characterizes the essays recently devoted by D. N. Sedley 
and others to the ‘cosmic’ or ‘global teleleology’ in Aristotle; on this, see Falcon (2005), 
esp. 13 and n. 31. 

è For Nature as Fate, see esp. SVF 1.176; 01.913, 937 [1], 945 [1], 1002. The main 
difference between the two schools lies in the way in which the cause is envisaged: 
as corporeal and immanent according to the Stoics, incorporeal and transcendent 
according to the Platonists. 

7 See especially Sharples (1987) 1216-1220, and Donini (1987) 1244—1259. Valuable 
suggestions also in Natali (1996). 

8 I focus mainly on Prov. 7-14: Theol. Plat. V.18, V.31-32 and VI.23; in Tim. 
I 1.10.5 Œ; I 1.201.16 Œ; V 3.266.14 f£; V 3.271.16 f£; V 3.272.24 Е The secondary 
literature on the subject is scanty: I have especially taken account of Romano (1991) 
and Dragona-Monachou (1994); others works that I found useful will be quoted in 
the footnotes below. 
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Let us start from the short treatise De Providentia. Et Fato Et Eo Quod 
In .Nobis, which offers a simpler overview of the subject.? Chapters 7-8 
provide some definitions of Fate: ‘fatum...causam quidem esse... 
connexionis cuiusdam et consequentie hiis que generantur! (7 3-5); 
‘fatum causam connexionis’ (8 20-21); ‘connexorum est causa’ (8 27). 
The definition of Fate as ‘cause of the connection of events’, clearly 
Stoic in origin, Ji is here enriched by some peculiar specifications: Fate 
is properly the principle of connection; it is neither what is connected 
nor the connection of connected things: ‘neque id quod connectitur 
fatum neque que in hoc procedens connexio, sed connectens’ (8 3—5). 
Moreover, a distinction should be made not only between the principle 
of connection and the connected things, but also between the principle 
of connection and its own activity of connecting: ‘connectens, quod 
connectitur, ea que a connectente in connexum factio’ (8 12-13)."! 
Such remarks should be read, at least partially, as a reaction against 
Stoicism, insofar as they stress the separate, transcendent character of 
Fate: ‘fatum...unam causam exaltatam' (7 23-25). By contrast, these 
remarks are perfectly in line with the Neoplatonic viewpoint recalled 
from the outset, inasmuch as they confirm the difference that exists 


? І warmly thank Carlos Steel for having provided me with his annotated transla- 
tion of De Providentia before it was published (Steel 2007b). 

10 As Steel (2007b) 74 n. 34 explains, Proclus here follows the Stoics: ‘Proclus’ 
explanation of the “common notion" of fate, as is manifested in the term we use 
for it (eiuapuévn), depends in fact оп a wrong etymology. Following the Stoics, it was 
common to understand the term eipopuévn (which means originally ‘what is alloted’; 
&tpo pco is the pluperfect of реіророй) as the ‘connected chain’ (eipôuevov deriving from 
cipo) of events. Cf. SVF IL915 (eipapuévn aitia т@у бутоу eipouévn). Thus, Procl., 
In Tim. У 3.272.24 f£? 

1! The distinction between the principle and its activity here probably refers to the 
distinction, which was frequently posited by previous philosophers, between the essence 
(or substance) and the activity of Fate. In the pseudo-Plutarchean De Fato, Fate accord- 
ing to its substance corresponds to the World-Soul, whose sphere of action is divided 
into three regions: one immobile (z.e. the fixed stars), one errant (1e. the planets), one 
sub-celestial (т.е. the earthly world); each region is presided over by one of the Moirai 
(respectively Clotho, Atropos and Lachesis). Fate according to its activity corresponds 
instead to the divine law, as announced in the Phaedo by Adrasteia, in the Timaeus by 
the Demiurge, in the Republic by Lachesis, daughter of Ananke. Cf. Calcid., In Tim. 
143-144 (with a different sequence of the Moirai). 

? Steel, correctly in my view, sees the two adjectives as referring to the Fate. He 
translates: ‘the Moirai, by which—in my opinion—they also mean the sequence (eipuióc) 
of all concatenated events, which fate imposes upon them as the one transcendent cause 
of the connected things’. Alternatively, the ‘one and transcendent cause’ might be the 
Necessity superior to Fate: see the translation and the notes ad loc. by Isaac (1979) 32 
and 87; and, below, my comments to /n Tim. V 3.274. 
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between causes and effects: ‘Ubique autem factive cause ab effectibus 
distincte sunt (8 7-8).? A further consequence of this radical other- 
ness is the fact that the properties of the cause are different from the 
properties of the effect: *Et palam quod secundum utramque trinitatum 
faciens non est tale, quale factum’ (8 13-15). But more on this later. 

As Proclus emphasizes in chapter 10 of his treatise, the things con- 
nected by Fate are exclusively bodies. Being passive in essence, i.e. 
incapable of autonomous movement, and separated in space and time, 
all bodies owe their unitary and harmonious connection to Fate: ‘que 
autem connectuntur et partibilia sunt, aut locis aut temporibus distan- 
tia, et ab alio nata sunt connecti’ (10 15-17); ‘palam utique quod que 
a fato reguntur et connectuntur ab altero mobilia sunt et corporalia 
omnino’ (10 22—23). The reference here is presumably to book X 
of the Laws, where a major distinction is made between self-moving 
incorporeal entities and bodies moved by something else." If, then, Fate 
presides over bodies (see also the conclusion of chapter 10 24—27: ‘Si 
autem hoc demonstratum est, manifestum quod causam connexionis 
fatum ponentes ipsum presidem ab altero mobilium et corporalium 
esse ponemus’), it is tempting to equate it with Nature, understood as 
the incorporeal principle that rules bodies, taken by themselves and in 
their mutual relation. Two passages, respectively from chapter 11 and 
chapter 12, suggest a full identity between Nature and Fate: 


If then, not only in us and in the other animals and plants, but also in 
this whole world there exists, prior to bodies, the single nature of the 
world, which maintains the constitution of the bodies and moves them, 
as 1s also the case in human beings..., this nature must be the cause 


of connected things and in this we must search for what we call fate.? 
(Trans. Steel) 


13 See Siorvanes (1996) 92—98; and, for example, Procl., Elem. Theol. 7, with ad loc. 
comments by Dodds (1963) 193. 

14 See Plato, Leg. X 896 a ff. For the passive character of bodies, which are moved by 
incorporeal forces transcending them, see esp. Procl. Elem. Theol. 80 and the commentary 
ad loc. by Dodds (1963) 242-244; In Parm. Ш 786.3—4; Theol. Plat. 1.14 61.23-62.1; 
II.6; Barnes (1983); Steel (2002) 81—84; Siorvanes (1996) 123-125, 130. 

5 Prov. 11 15-22: ‘Si igitur non solum in nobis et aliis animalibus et plantis, sed et in 
hoc omni mundo ante corpora est una mundi natura, contentiva ens corporum consis- 
tentie et motiva..., necesse utique naturam causam esse connexorum et in hac querere 
vocatum fatum.' In addition to this, the close relationship between Nature and Fate is 
granted by the authorities of Aristotle, Plato and the Chaldean Oracles (11 22—31). 
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Particularly important for the purposes of the present enquiry 1s Chap- 
ter 12. This begins with a joint definition of Nature and Fate as the 
incorporeal principle that moves and coordinates bodies separated in 
time and space, thus establishing a cosmic ‘sympathy’: 


Thus we have discovered the meaning of fate and how it is the nature 
of this world, an incorporeal substance, as the patron of bodies, and life 
as well as substance, since it moves bodies from the inside and not from 
the outside, moving everything according to time and connecting the 
movements of all things that are dissociated in time and place. Accord- 
ing to fate mortal beings are also connected with eternal beings and 
are set in rotation together with them and all are in mutual sympathy.'^ 
(Trans. Steel) 


Proclus next (12 12-18) points to the existing parallels between the 
macrocosm of the entire universe and the microcosm of the human 
being. In both cases, Nature binds the parts of the whole together. 
Given that in both the cosmic body and in individual bodies there 
are important and less important parts, the task of (the two) Nature(s) 
will in each case be to attune the movements of the inferior parts to 
the movements of the superior ones. Universal Nature, which effects 
the generation of the sublunary bodies according to the revolutions 
of the celestial bodies, 1s the same as Fate; consequently, that nature 
in us which connects and harmonizes our various parts, Le. the soul, 
may also be termed ‘Fate’. 


HI. Aristotelian influences 


De Providentia 11—12 reveals substantial influences from Peripatetic doc- 
trines. In what follows, I wish to evaluate the impact of these doctrines 
on Proclus’ philosophy. 

In 11 22-25 Proclus mentions cases of untimely growth and genera- 
tion. In Aristotelian terms, these are ‘contrary to fate’: ‘Et propter hoc 
forte et demonius Aristotiles eas que preter consuetum tempus aug- 
mentationes aut generationes “penes fatum" consuevit vocare’. ‘Penes 


'© Prov. 12 1—9: ‘Isto igitur inventum est, quid fatum et quomodo huius mundi natura 


substantia quedam ens incorporea, siquidem corporum preses, et vita cum substantia, 
siquidem intrinsecus movet corpora, et non deforis, movens omnia secundum tempus 
et connectens omnium motus et temporibus et locis distantium; secundum quam et 
mortalia coaptantur eternis et illis concirculantur et hec invicem compatiuntur.’ 
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fatum’ is a clumsy translation of nap’ ғірорџиёуту, a formula which 
does not occur in Aristotle as such. However, in Phys. V.6 230 a 31-b 
1, certain kinds of generation are described as ‘violent and not fated’ 
(Biaror Kat ody etuapuévon), and thus contrary to generations according 
to nature (ai Kata pooiv). Поро pooiv and лор’ eiuoppuévnv should 
thus be regarded as equivalent expressions; although this equivalence is 
not literally attested in the extant Aristotelian corpus, both Proclus (cf. 
In Tim. V 3.272.11 f£, and Festugiére [1968b] 148 n. 3) and Simplicius 
(сЁ In Phys. 911.9-11; likely influenced by Alex. Aphr,, Fat. 170.7-9 and 
Mant. 196.5—21) assign it to Aristotle. 

Phys. М6 230 a 31-b 1 is probably the source for Alexander's iden- 
tification of Fate with nature, as discussed in the first part of the De 
Fato, especially in chapter 6 (cf. Sorabji [2004] 127 Е). In this section 
of the treatise, nature is described in genuine Aristotelian terms as a 
principle that acts not ‘by necessity’, but ‘either always or for the most 
part’, which is to say: not without exceptions. Alexander’s reasoning 
is baffling for the interpreters, for reasons well explained by Donini 
(1987) 1244—1245: 


In un primo tempo (6 169.18-170.8) l'ambito di cid che é ‘naturale’ e 
pertanto ‘fatale’ sembra da lui ristretto alla ciclicità delle generazioni, a 
sua volta collegata al movimento dei cieli e del sole secondo una nota 
dottrina aristotelica espressa soprattutto in GC П.10 336 a 23-337 a 15: 
sicché sembrano oggi cadute le obiezioni inizialmente mosse a questa 
argomentazione, gia accusata di confusioni con la dottrina stoica; fino a 
quando limita l'ambito del fato al ciclo della generazione naturale e al 
livello delle specie Alessandro non dice nulla che sia incompatibile con la 
filosofia di Aristotele e semplicemente dà 1l nome, certo non aristotelico, di 
etuapuévn а qualcosa che ё effettivamente teorizzato dallo stesso Aristotele. 
Ma improvvisamente (170.9) la natura che sarebbe da identificarsi con il 
fato diviene quella individuale, esemplificata con riferimen alla ‘naturale 
costituzione’ sia del corpo (170.14) che dell'anima (170.17): poiché non 
€ in alcun modo spiegato da Alessandro come la naturale costituzione 
fisica e psichica dell'individuo potrebbe eventualmente essere collegata 
alla generazione della specie e al movimento dei cieli, il passaggio dall'una 
all'altra accezione di ‘natura’ (dal generale all'individuale) appare total- 
mente ingiustifcato e la contraddizione sembra stridente. 


Despite its obscurity, Alexander's equation of Fate with nature is cru- 
cial for the purposes of our enquiry. Prov. 12 explicitly refers to both 
the preeminence of the astral movements (12 7-9; 12 12-18)" and to 


17 As previously noted, that of the regularity of the astral movements, caused by 
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the denomination of ‘Fate’ attached to each individual soul (12 9-12). 
Similarly, in his Commentary on the Timaeus, Proclus ascribes the notion 
of an identity between Fate and epix @dois to Alexander, that of 
an identity between Fate and the order of cosmic revolutions to Aris- 
totle.'? In this case, however, Proclus emphasises the Platonic perspec- 
tive, criticizing the Aristotelian: Fate—he argues—can be equated with 
neither particular natures, which are not eternal and lack real power, 
nor with the cosmic order, for this order and its (transcendent) cause 
are patently deren D 

The following two chapters of the De Providentia (13-14) deal with 
the much debated relation between Fate and Providence. While this 
topic cannot be discussed in any detail here, it is worth recalling the 
fact that for Proclus both Providence and Fate are immaterial causes, 
but only the former is linked directly to the Good. This amounts to 
say that only Providence is responsible for the teleological order of the 
All, whereas the activity of the Nature-Fate 1s not goal-oriented per se. 
Being the ‘model (in the idealistic Platonic sense) of Fate, Providence 1s 
superior to it. Moreover, Providence rules everything that is also under 
the control of Fate (ze. the corporeal realm), while the reverse is not 
true: incorporeal realities (1e. souls) are out of the reach of Fate, and 
governed only by Providence. Although such a sharp distinction between 
Providence and Fate is typical of the Platonic school," it can also be 
found in the Aristotelian tradition (Alexander, like Plotinus, devoted 
separated treatises to Providence and Fate). Moreover the Stoics also 
proposed a distinction between Fate and Providence, but apparently did 
not regard them as two different things: rather, as two different ways of 
looking at the same thing?! The Stoics, in fact, fused two ontological 
levels: divine causality and physical (or natural) necessity, which Platonic 
philosophers carefully sought to distinguish. 


the providential action of a divine ‘force’ or ‘necessity’, is a doctrine common to Stoic 
and Aristotelian philosophy. It is also likely to be Platonic in origin: see Timaeus, Laws 
(esp. X 896 a-897 c) and Epinomis (esp. 982 ae). 

18 See In Tim. V 3.272.5-14, with ad loc. comments by Festugière (1968b) 148—149. 

19 The divergences between De Providentia and In Timaeum in the treatment of this 
topic can be explained from the fact that the two works were addressed to different 
audiences: to those new to philosophy in the former case, to a more expert audience 
in the latter. 

? See Dórrie and Baltes (1993) 86-88, 320-327; Dragona-Monachou (1994); 
Mansfeld (1999). 

?! See SVF IL913; Theiler ([1946] 1966), esp. 64-68 and 73—78; Long (1974) 
147-149. 
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IV. ‘Necessity’ in Proclus 


Before leaving De Providentia, let us briefly consider its treatment of 
*Necessity', a notion introduced in connection with Providence and 
Fate in chapter 13 of the treatise. At first, Proclus repeats (13 1—16) 
that Providence is superior to Fate, inasmuch as it is oriented towards 
the Good and in charge of both intelligible and sensible realities; he 
then argues that: 


It was in view of this situation, I believe, that Plato too said that ‘the 
constitution of this world is a mixture of intellect and necessity, whereby 
intellect rules over necessity’ [Tim. 48 а 1-2]. Plato calls ‘necessity’ the 
moving cause of the bodies, which he calls ‘fate’ in other texts [сЁ Polit. 
272 e 5-6], and he allows bodies that are moved by it to be necessitated 
by it. And rightly so, for every body is necessitated to do what it does 
and to undergo what it undergoes, to heat or to be heated, to cool or to 
be cooled. There is no choice in bodies.” (Trans. Steel) 


Timaeus 48 а 1—2 is often quoted by Proclus (see especially Theol. Plat. 
V31 113.14—114.4) to stress the contribution of Necessity to the cre- 
ation and ordering of bodies that is accomplished by the demiurgic 
Intelligence. The Statesman passage, for its part, contains references both 
to a ‘fate’ (eiuapuévn) and to ‘an innate desire’ (сорфотос émBvuia) 
present in the world and capable of effecting an inverted rotation of 
the world, once the god has retired. According to Proclus, the Necessity 
involved in the production of the natural world must not be identified 
with matter, nor with the goddess celebrated in the X book of the 
Republic.” This Necessity cannot be matter, as ‘some’ have maintained,?* 
because matter is devoid of substantiality and causal power; nor can 


? Prov. 13 16-26: Ad hec ctiam et Plato, ut estimo, respiciens dixit mixtam quidem 
huius mundi consistentiam ex intellectu et necessitate, intellectu principante necessitati, 
corporum motivam causam necessitatem vocans, quam et in aliis fatum appellavit, 
corporibus dans ab hoc cogi hiis que ab ipso moventur. Et hoc recte: omne enim 
corpus cogitur et facere quodcumque facit et pati quodcumque patitur, calefacere aut 
calefieri et infrigidare aut infrigidari; electio autem in hiis non est’. 

? Concerning the various levels of Necessity in Proclus’ system, see Van Riel’s study 
in the present volume. Among the passages discussed by Van Riel, Dam., Jn Phil. 17.1-3 
is particularly useful for our enquiry: *Necessity has a threefold meaning: divine neces- 
sity, which is perfect and driven by the force of the Good; material necessity, which 1s 
deficient and goes together with weakness; or aim-directed necessity, like a sea travel 
for commercial purposes. That is the view of Proclus’ (trans. Van Riel). 

?' Presumably, Numenius and Atticus: see Procl., Theol. Plat. V.31 114.1—4 (further 
references in the ad loc. comments by Saffrey and Westerink [1987]). Proclus describes 
matter at length in Jn Remp. П 204.23—205.27. 
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it be the goddess Ananke, who is superior to both the Moirai (her 
daughters) and Fate: 


And if I must present my own opinion, Plato places these three causes 
of order in succession: Adrasteia, Ananke and Heimarmene; that is: the 
intellective cause, the supramundane and the intramundane. In fact, the 
Demiurge, as Orpheus says [fr. 162 Kern], 1s nurtured by Adrasteia, 
but has intercourse with Ananke and generates Heimarmene (In Tim. 


У 3.274.14—20; cf. Theol. Plat. V1.23 passim). 


Hence, the goddess Ananke transcends the world, ruling it from ‘above’ 
(see also in Remp. 1 205.27—208.25). In De Providentia 13, on the contrary, 
Necessity 1s constantly connected with bodies and explicitly equated 
with Fate: ‘quam et in aliis fatum appellavit [Plato]' (13 20-21). The 
passage from the Commentary on the Timaeus previously quoted (In Tim. 
У 3.274.14—20) suggests that the Necessity in question here must be 
an intramundane Necessity: one that 1s inferior both to the intellective 
Necessity (е. Adrastea) and to the supramundane Necessity (е. Ananke). 
To describe this third kind of Necessity, I would like to employ the term 
‘natural’, as suggested by Isaac Sebastocrator, who entitled his own 
version of the Proclean treatise not лері npovotag xoà siuapuévng but 
пері npovotag xoi vOLKTS уФүктүс. In his Commentary on the Republic (cf. 
II 205.30-207.13) Proclus actually describes this ‘natural’ Necessity in 
exactly the same terms as in the De Providentia: Necessity, Proclus argues, 
is inferior to the Intellect and constantly in need of its guidance; it 
moves the bodies over which it rules but has no power over self-moving 
entities; it is ‘necessary’ only insofar as the entities controlled by it are 
incapable of making free choices (cf. In Remp. 206.18: axpoatpetov, and 
Prov. 13 25—26: ‘electio autem in hiis non est); finally, it corresponds to 
the ғішорџёут mentioned in the Statesman (272 е 5—6). 


V. Fate and Nature in the Platonic Theology and in the Commentary 
on the Timaeus 


After having shown that Fate, in De Providentia, coincides with natural 
Necessity, let us consider whether Proclus maintains the perfect equiva- 
lence of Fate and Nature in other texts, or whether some nuances can 
be detected here between the two terms. It would be difficult to draw 
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any definite conclusions on the matter from Theologia Platonica V.32.? 
Here Proclus writes that: 


Nature, then, comes into existence together with the generation of the 
body. It is by means of Necessity, in fact, that the Demiurge generates 
the body, shaping it with the life proper to it; on this ground he, a little 
farther, after having brought particular souls into existence, ‘shows them 
both the Nature of the All and the laws of Fate’ [Tim. 41 e 2-3]. For 
it is on account of the fact that the Demiurge possesses the cause of 
the universal Nature and Fate, that he can reveal them to souls. The 
Demiurge does not revert towards the entities posterior to him; rather, it 
is because he has the things he reveals primarily in himself that he can 
reveal their potencies to the souls. Also preexisüng within him are the 
model of the Nature of the All and the unique cause of the laws of Fate. 
For this reason, the source of Nature is called by the gods themselves 
the very first Fate: 

‘Do not gaze at Nature: her name is Fate.” [Orac. Chald. fr. 102 des 
Places; cf. fr. 54] 

As a result of this Timaeus too says that the souls see simultaneously 
‘the laws of Fate’ and ‘the Nature of the All’, that is: the intramundane 
Fate and its powers; and the Eleatic Stranger, in the Statesman, calls ‘Fate’ 
the moving cause of the natural, circular motion of the All: ‘and Fate 
and innate desire made the earth turn backwards’ [Polit. 272 e 5-6, 
trans. Fowler]. The Eleatic Stranger himself clearly agrees that the world 
receives this power from the Demiurge and Father; in fact, he states that 
the whole visible order and the circular motion belong to Zeus [сЁ Polit. 
272 b 2]. 

Plato, therefore, has shown that the world 1s perfected by these three 
causes which belong to the life-giving goddess and coordinated with the 
Demiurge: the spring-bowl, the source of virtues and the primary cause 


of Nature (Theol. Plat. V.32 118.24—119.26). 


The section of the Commentary on the Timaeus (У 3.271.28 f£) concerning 
the already mentioned ‘laws of Fate’ (Timaeus 41 e 2—3) is somewhat 
more revealing. At first, Proclus here rejects, among the other defini- 
tions, Porphyry's definiton of Fate as Nature блАфс (which is to say, 
as ‘simply’ or ‘absolutely’ Nature): 


Having assumed this, and proceeding now to things at stake, we say 
that one should not define Heimarmene as the particular disposition of 
nature, as some Peripatetics, like Alexander, would have it... Nor simply 


? See Brisson (2000) 153-155 (p. 155: ‘Par ailleurs, Proclus semble identifier la 
Fatalité a la Nature”). 
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‘Nature’, as Porphyry says; for Heimarmene entails many things that 
transcend or exceed Nature, like noble birth, glory, riches: which natural 
movements could bear in themselves the cause of these events? (In Tim. 


V 3.272.5-20; trans. Van Riel). 


Proclus then provides his own definition of Fate, by referring to quali- 
fied Nature: 


Now, if we must succinctly comprehend the idea of Heimarmene, we 
should call it ‘Nature’, referring to the substratum (кол@ tò oroketpuevov),?? 
but as divinised and full of divine, intellectual and psychic illuminations 


(In Тт. V 3.272.25-28; trans. Van Riel). 


A few pages later, Fate is presented as being on more intimate terms 
with souls than Nature, suggesting a closer relation with the whole 
incorporeal realm: 


Thus, once the souls have become intramundane, they see the force of 
Heimarmene, depending from Providence above, and they receive the laws 
of Fate. Indeed, whereas the Demiurge has ‘revealed’ them the Nature 
of All, this Nature being different from them, he 'spells out’ the laws, 
as if he engraved the laws in them; for the words of the Demiurge pen- 
etrate into the very substance of the souls (In Tim. V 3.275.15-21; trans. 
Van Riel slightly modified). 


To sum up: Fate is presented here as Nature with some qualifications, 
which emphasize its divine essence; in other words, Fate is Nature in its 
proper divine manifestation." However, this in itself does not warrant a 
distinction between two different ontological levels and the postulation 
of а clear-cut subordination of Nature to Fate. The identity кото то 
drokeiuevov of Nature and Fate, as stated in In Tim. V 3.272.25-28, 
makes it more reasonable to assume the existence of only one reality, 
viewed now in one way, now in another: a state of affairs comparable 
with the multiple denominations of the unique Stoic principle.” 


26 This is how-correctly in my view— Van Riel understands the expression (see too 
In Tim. Ш 2.37.14; Ш 2.153.30; In Alc. 322.3—5; In Parm. УП 1207.2—3). Festugière, 
by contrast, favours a different reading: ‘selon le texte sous nos yeux’. 

"7 Е Romano ([1991] 2004) 237—238, ascribes to Iamblichus a full identification 
of Nature with Fate, on the basis of Myst. П.6 82.9 Е; IL9 88.5 f£; V.18 223.10 Е; 
УШ.7 269.13 Е Parthey. Stobaeus preserves another interesting passage from the Letter 
to Sopater (1.5.18 81.8-18), in which Nature and Fate are discussed; here too, however, 
it 1s difficult to detect any neat distinction between the two terms. 

?* See n. 21 above. It is worth quoting here a passage from the pseudo-Plutarchean 
De Fato, where definitions of Fate are seen to vary across different Platonic dialogues: 
‘fate as described in the Phaedrus might be called a divine formula which, owing to a 
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VI. General remarks on the Neoplatonic philosophy of nature 


Some concluding remarks on the transmission of proprieties from 
Fate-Nature to bodies.” 

According to Proclus, Nature is placed after Soul, as the last incor- 
poreal principle that 1s not conceivable separately from bodies. Within 
itself, Nature has the rational principles, Aóyot, of all the beings that it 
creates and ensouls through a spiritual action which 1s neither voluntary 
nor conscious. These Aóyot are the last reflection of the archetypical 
Forms situated at a much higher level in the Proclean ontological hier- 
archy, namely in the third triad of the intelligible gods. This means 
that at least six degrees of ideal entities are found in between the 
Адүот and their first principle.” Nature is the sum of its Абүот; when 
abiding in Nature, these Adyot correspond to its activity of the essence, 
when proceeding outside Nature, they correspond to its activity from 
the essence?! 


Twofold are the acts and the powers of the gods. Some abide with the 
gods themselves, act in relation to them and find their goal in the degree 
of reality (016010616) unique and unified with essence; others, by contrast, 
proceed from the first acts and powers, display their effective power in 
relation to inferior realities and exist together with the many who receive 
them and their essential specific character. And since there are two kinds 
of acts and powers, the second kind depends on the preceding one, 
determines itself in relation to the former and receives its own particular 
existence according to the former. For it is necessary that, everywhere, 


cause free from impediments [reading &veuxóóicotov instead of &vanddpactov], is not 
transgressed; as described in the Timaeus it would be a law conforming to the nature 
of the universe, determining the course of everything that comes to pass; while as 
described in the Republic it is a divine law determining the linking of future events to 
events past and present’ (568 D; trans. De Lacy-Einarson, slightly modified). 

? For the Proclean conception of Nature, see esp. Elem. Theol. 21 (with the com- 
ments ad loc. by Dodds [1963] 208-209) and 111; In Tim. I 1.9.31—14.3; In Parm. Ш 
791.21—795.6; VI 1045.32-35; Theol. Plat. VI.15-17; Rosán (1949) 115-116, 171 f£; 
182 f£; Siorvanes (1996) 130-140. 

30 Forms or Ideas in the proper sense are obviously the archetypical ones; the rest, 
which proceed from those pure models, are increasingly imperfect ‘images’ of the former. 
See the table in Steel (19872) 124 (on the ground of Procl., In Parm. IV 969.9-971.7 
and III 803.5-806.14). 

3! As generally known, the two kinds of activity (of the essence/from the essence) 
were clearly distinguished by Plotinus (see esp. Enn. V.4 [7] 2 and V.1 [10] 6-7). For 
both Plotinus and Proclus the Aóyot of Nature are unable to ‘revert’ towards their 
origin (see for example Procl., In Tim. I 1.12.25-27). On the way these Adyot act, see 
too Procl., In Parm. П 792.16—20, discussed by Van Riel in the present volume. 
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the acts proceeding outside be 1mages of the acts which abide inside, 
unravel their compact indivisibility, multiply their unification and divide 
their indivisibility. 

According to this explanation, the act of Nature is twofold: one act 
abides in Nature, which, thanks to 1t, keeps herself, as well as the ratio- 
nal principle within her, together. The other act proceeds from Nature: 
thanks to it, bodies are filled by all the natural powers which, moved by 
Nature, affect one another and are affected by each other in a natural 


way (Theol. Plat. V.18 64.3—20). 


These Aoyot/acts that abide in Nature are thus models of the Абүо1/ 
acts that proceed from it; accordingly, the characteristics of the model 
change radically in the process of shaping the sensible world: what in 
the model, or cause, was unitary and indivisible, becomes plural and 
divisible in the copy or effect. Qualities and proprieties of the effect, ze. 
bodies, differ, then, from the qualities and the proprieties of the cause, 
as stated in Prov. 8 14—15: ‘faciens non est tale, quale factum’. On these 
premises, let us consider another passage from the Commentary on the 
Timaeus. At issue are still the laws of Fate of Tim. 41 е 2—3; a few lines 
after the above mentioned distinction between Adrastea, Ananke and 
Heimarmene is drawn, Proclus poses a rhetorical question: 


What 1s surprising in the fact that Nature too moves masses thanks to 
the material and corporeal powers that she has put within them, for 
instance earth by means of heaviness and fire by lightness? (In Tim. 


V 3.274.32-275.4) 


This short sentence proves interesting in many respects. Firstly, it 1s 
worth noting the reference to heaviness and lightness, which, like the 
reference to bodies turning hot or cold in Prov. 13 22—25, can be traced 
back to the list of physical proprieties provided in the Laws. In a well- 
known passage of this dialogue discussing the priority of Soul and its 
functions with respect to bodies, Plato states that: 


Soul drives all things in Heaven and earth and sea by its own motions, 
of which the names are wish, reflection, forethought, counsel, opinion 
true and false, joy, grief, confidence, fear, hate, love, and all the motions 
that are akin to these or are prime-working motions; these, when they 
take over the secondary motions of bodies, drive them all to increase and 
decrease and separation and combination, and, supervening on these, to 
heat and cold, heaviness and lightness, hardness and softness, whiteness 
and blackness, bitterness and sweetness, and all those qualities which 
soul employs, both when, in conjunction with reason, it runs aright and 
always governs all things rightly and happily, and when, in converse with 
unreason, it produces results which are in all respects the opposite (Plato, 
Leg. X 896 e 8-897 b 4; trans. Bury). 
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А second striking feature of the Proclean sentence quoted above, is 
the fact that it resembles Alexander of Aphrodisias De Fato 13, which 
almost perfectly matches SVF 11.979. Here, the natural behavior of 
a stone, due to its weight, 1s ascribed to Fate, thus recalling Proclus? 
equation of Nature, natural Necessity and Fate: 


...For it is not possible for the stone, if it is released from some height, 
not to be carried downwards, 1f nothing hinders. Because it has weight 
in itself, and this is the natural cause of such a motion, whenever the 
external causes which contribute to the natural movement of the stone 
are also present, of necessity the stone is moved in the way in which it is 
its nature to be moved; and certainly it 1s of necessity that those causes 
are present to it on account of which it is then moved. Not only can it 
not fail to be moved when these [causes] are present, but it is moved 
then of necessity, and such movement is brought about by fate through 
the stone. And the same account [applies] in the case of other things, 
too...(Alex. Aphr, Fat. 13 181.13 ff Bruns; trans. Sharples). 


Thirdly, while interpreting in Tim. V 3.274.32—275.4, it is worth bear- 
ing in mind that the status of ‘physical’ properties in the cause (e 
in the incorporeal Aóyot inside Nature) differs from that of ‘physical’ 
properties in bodies. While heaviness, lightness, warmth, coldness and 
similar properties found in incorporeal principles are the causes of the 
same proprieties in bodies, they are not really comparable with them. 
The least that can be said, is that such proprieties are not heavy, light, 
warm or cold in the way that bodies are heavy, light etc.; and this for 
the same reason that the Platonic idea of White cannot be ‘white’ in 
the same way as a wall is *white'.? 

Bearing all this in mind, it 1s possible to reach a better understanding 
of the Neoplatonic conception of the physical world. According to the 
Neoplatonists, the ‘natural’ order (Ge, bodies and their qualities, as well 
as the ways in which bodies act and interact) 1s not an independent 
order separate from the transcendent order of its divine causes.? Rather, 
the natural order must be viewed as the necessary aspect of the divine 
order in its corporeal appearance. In other words, it is not the case 
that two or more distinct orders exist: there 1s only one order, capable 
of assuming different shapes, according to the different levels at which 
it manifests itself. Hence, I agree with Michael E. Wagner, who, with 
reference to the founder of Neoplatonism (but the same could be said 


32 See esp. Plot. Enn. IL4 [12] 9; L2 [19] 6; VL6 [34] 17. 
3 Contrast with the Timaeus (see above, n. 4). 
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of many other Platonic philosophers), remarks that: *Plotinus speaks 
at times as if there were, on the one hand, a sensible world and, on 
the other hand, an intelligible world, even though in fact there is just 
the single vertical order and its various levels of reality—the sensible 
world being just its lowest level, a final image or manifestation of its 
substance and its principles’.** 

In conclusion, the value of Neoplatonic physics should not be mea- 
sured from its attempts to develop a coherent conception of reality—in 
this respect I believe that the Neoplatonists were successful—but rather 
from its capacity to provide rational explanations of natural phenomena 
in all their complexity and multiple aspects.” 


% Wagner (2002) 301. The status of bodies as ‘appearances’ or ‘phenomena’ is well 
described in Wagner (1985). 

35 Т am very grateful to Robbert van den Berg for his careful reading of the first 
draft of this paper and for all the valuable suggestions he provided. 


THE INTEGRATION OF ARISTOTELIAN PHYSICS IN A 
NEOPLATONIC CONTEXT: PROCLUS ON MOVERS 
AND DIVISIBILITY 


Jan Opsomer 


nullum corpus nisi divisibile intelligamus, contra autem nullam mentem nisi indivisibilem 
(R. Descartes, AT VII 13.20-21) 


I. Introduction: motion in the physical and spiritual realms 


Radically different as they may be, Plato's and Aristotle’s theories of 
motion were harmonised and integrated into an encompassing theory 
by Proclus and other late Neoplatonists. In a nutshell, whereas Aristotle 
substituted the notion of an unmoved mover for Plato’s self-moving 
soul, Proclus incorporates both principles of motion and makes the 
self-movers subordinate to unmoved movers, assigning them to the 
levels of soul and intellect, respectively. 

Both Plato and Aristotle start from the fundamental premise that there 
can be no infinite series of extrinsically moved movers: a causal series 
needs to have a beginning, îe. needs to be headed by a moving cause 
that is not itself moved by anything external to it. In Plato’s view this 
first principle of motion is moved by itself? according to Aristotle it is 
not moved at all.’ It is often believed that Aristotle simply substituted 
unmoved movers for Platonic self-movers, but that is to make things 
simpler than they are. At Phys. VIIL5 258 a 3-21 Aristotle argues that 
self-motion is (non-eliminatively) reducible to an unmoved mover within 
the self-mover; it 1s this unmoved mover that 1s then the true moving 
cause. Yet the unmoved part of self-movers is not strictly speaking 
unmoved, since it is moved accidentally. And that is why self-movers 


! Vuillemin (1991) 29 systematically compares both theories of motion, yet given 
the unclarity of Plato's view he has to rely on reconstructions that may be open to 
debate. 

? Phaedr. 245 d 7: kwihoews uv оруй то aùtò ото ктуо®у. 

* Plotinus alludes to Aristotle’s argument at Enn. Ш.1 [3] 1. 
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cannot constitute the first principle of change—more precisely because 
they are unable to cause a continuous motion.* What is needed to stop 
the causal regress, according to Aristotle, is a mover that is unmoved 
in an absolute sense.” 

Aristotle restricted motion to the physical world, as for him there is 
no other world than the physical. l'he unmoved movers? do not belong 
to this world (they do not intervene in it nor are they touched by it), 
and they are, as their name makes plain, not in motion. That is differ- 
ent for Platonic souls, which, though being incorporeal, are immanent 
and, more importantly, in motion. This means that Plato, contrary 
to Aristotle, accepts spiritual motion, eg. for souls.’ In the Sophist he 
moreover counts motion among the five greatest kinds, thus introducing 
motion, Le, dynamism, in the realm of Forms.’ 

Proclus essentially combines Plato's and Aristotle's arguments in 
favour of a first cause of motion, adopts the Platonic notion of spiri- 
tual motion, and accepts Aristotle's kinematics? as an analysis of the 


+ Phys. УШ.6 259 b 20-22. СЕ Gill (1991) 243, 255-256; Manuwald (1989) 28-32; 
Morison (2004) 71, 75, 78—79. 

? This addresses the question asked by Sorabji (1988) 222—223. 

ê I take Metaph. XIL8 to be an integral part of the Aristotelian theory, and shall 
not here complicate matters unnecessarily by speculating about different stages of 
Aristotle’s thought. See also Phys. VIIL6 258 b 10-11: бубүкт eivat ті @Тбїоу 0 npôtov 
kiei, eite ev ette TAEO. 

7 Vuillemin (1991) 198 claims that for Plato ‘3. Selfmotion precludes in itself any 
distinction between mover and moved, or action and passion. 4. Selfmotion is a purely 
spiritual motion without relation to space or to any motion which proceeds in space 
and is a possible object of sensation.' These specifications would make Plato's view 
virtually immune to the main criticisms formulated by Aristotle and would make self- 
motion almost indistinguishable from the activity of an unmoved mover. If self-motion 
is not motion in a physical sense at all, there would be no reason for Aristotle to call it 
motion and the disagreement between the two thinkers would turn out to be essentially 
terminological. Yet it is questionable whether Plato really held the view which Vuil- 
lemin accredits to him. Phaedr. 245 cd certainly suggests a distinction between active 
and passive motion within the self-moving soul (245 c 7-8: tò adtd kivoÿv...obrote 
Anyet kwobpevov, and d 7: kiwihoews...&pxt то ото ото kivov) and in the Timaeus 
the moving soul is undeniably spatially extended (36 b-37 c). This notwithstanding, a 
denial of a distinction between activity and passivity (in the Aristotelian sense) within 
self-movers seems to me to be exactly what Plato would need. 

8 Simp., In Phys. 404.16—33, reports that for Proclus the only important difference 
between Aristotle's and Plato's theories of motion consisted in the latter's doctrine of 
the five highest forms in the Sophist. 

? СЕ White (1992) 32: ‘[K]inematics deals with motion of bodies without reference to 
either masses or the forces acting on them. That is, kinematics is the study of the geo- 
metrically or topologically possible motion of a body or system of bodies.’ According to 
the customary classification kinematics 1s one of the three parts of mechanics, besides 
statics and dynamics (the latter is concerned with the relation between the motion 
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conditions of physical motion. In sections II to IV I examine the dif 
ficulties that result from the combination of Plato’s and Aristotle’s argu- 
ments for a first cause of motion, and in section V and VI the problems 
associated with the notions of spiritual motion, especially those due to 
the application of notions such as continuity and divisibility, that are 
used to analyse the realm of physical motion. 

Proclus welcomes Aristotle's arguments showing that physical motion 
presupposes a continuum, both of space and time, and that physical 
motions ultimately require non-physical efficient causes. Proclus thinks 
that Aristotle fails to deliver such a cause, since he—with many oth- 
ers—takes Aristotle's unmoved mover to be a final cause only." As we 
will see, this interpretation was contested by Ammonius and Simplicius, 
and is fiercely debated in contemporary scholarship. I myself tend 
towards the view!! that Aristotle meant his unmoved mover to be an 
‘efficient’ cause too, at least in the original Aristotelian sense of ‘first 
principle of motion’ or ‘cause explaining motion’. This sense, however, 
is different from the scholastic causa efficiens and from what Proclus 
understood an efficient cause to be. An Aristotelian unmoved mover 1s 
not an efficient cause in the sense required by Proclus, since it is not a 
cause that actually does something towards its effect. More precisely, it 
does not through its action directly cause an external motion. Moreover, 
Proclus’ unmoved movers are efficient causes in the broader Neoplatonic 
sense of ‘productive’ causes, which includes, but is not limited to, being 
a cause of motion." 

As soon as we start to look at the details of Proclus’ theory, it will 
become clear that various elements of this outline need to be qualified 
in important ways. I postpone spiritual motion until section VI, and 
first focus on Proclus’ account of ‘Aristotelian’, т.е. physical motion 
and its causes. As a result of Aristotle's analysis continuity is admitted 
to be a necessary condition for being in motion, but at the same time 
nothing with a continuous nature can be the first efficient cause of 
motion. Since the efficient causes of motion are themselves non-physical, 
Proclus’ account will encompass incorporeal movers. This should be 


of a body, the forces acting on it, and their mass). For Proclus' physics it is primarily 
Aristotle's kinematics that is important. 

10 Of In Tim. I 1.2.15-22, and below, n. 43. 

! I am persuaded by the line taken by Judson (1994). 

? The importance of efficient causality can be gathered from Proclus’ words in the 
introduction to the Timaeus Commentary, esp. І 1.3.7—10, and the implicit criticism of 
Aristotle at I 1.2.15-29. 
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no cause for surprise. Proclus indeed sticks to the Neoplatonic axiom 
that all true causes are incorporeal!* (for Aristotle that is true only of 
the first, unmoved causes). Material causes are merely auxiliary rather 
than true causes." Proclus further elaborates a hierarchy of movers, 
which he assigns to different hypostatic levels. So an investigation into 
physical motion leads straight away to the spiritual realm (by this term 
I designate the entire ontological level from the soul upwards). Yet the 
search for the efficient causes of motion looks at these incorporeal enti- 
ties only as active powers of motion, not insofar they are themselves 
moved. An account of spiritual motion would also entail passive motion, 
the state of being in motion. Spiritual motion is a highly problematic 
notion, as will become clear. For how could one speak of passivity in 
the case of entities that seem to be active far excellence? Moreover, does 
it make sense to speak of motion for things that are incorporeal and 
have none of the characteristics of bodies, such as being located in a 
continuum? One would suspect that the application of concepts from 
Aristotle’s physics to the realm of Platonic incorporeals can only lead to 
trouble. As we shall see, Proclus did not avoid these difficulties entirely. 
He imports certain Aristotelian notions to the realm of the incorporeal 
and locates some form of passive motion in the higher world. Be that 
as it may, it is clear that we will need a different conception of motion 
in order to account for spiritual motion. But for now I shall stick to 
my promise and turn to physical motion first. 

I shall first look at Proclus’ Aristotelian argument in the Elements of 
Physics, next examine its function within a Neoplatonic metaphysical 
context in the Elements of Theology, then give a brief account of more 
complex hierarchies of motion in other works, especially in the Platonic 
Theology, and finally examine the application of notions like ‘continuum’ 
and ‘motion’ to the spiritual realm, more particularly in the cases of 
geometric objects and spiritual motion. 


'S Elem. Theol. 80; Steel (2002) 80—84. 
In Tim. I 1.2.1-9. 
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IL The Elements of Physics and the Aristotelian argument for an 
unmoved mover 


The first place to look for an account of physical motion is the Elements 
of Physics. This work is essentially a fairly intelligent summary of parts of 
Aristotle's Physics and On the Heavens, and hence not ‘original. Yet there 
is no reason why one should suppose that Proclus did not endorse the 
views and arguments expressed in this little treatise. After all, he took the 
trouble to write it up (I see no reason to doubt its authenticity —what is 
more, the connections with ideas expressed in other works are a strong 
argument in favour of its authenticity). Moreover, Proclus has added 
some arguments of his own.'? In my view, the doctrines and arguments 
found in the Elements of Physics are an integral part of his physics." The 
text is carefully constructed and establishes as the conclusion of the 
first book that the quantitatively indivisible is unmoved,? since physical 
motion requires (infinite) divisibility, more precisely the divisibility of 
space, time and of motion itself.” The second book builds up to the 
proof that the cause of the perpetual circular motion of the universe 
is indivisible and unmoved. In other words, the physical continuum is 
contrasted with the indivisibility of the first cause of motion. 

The continuum is that which is divisible anywhere, ze. infinitely divis- 
ible.” Proclus adopts in essence Aristotle’s notion of the continuum, 
according to which infinite divisibility is implied by continuity: no 
continuum can be partitioned in such a way that any of the resulting 


5 For an introduction to this text see Ritzenfeld (1912), and recently Nikulin (2003), 

and the comments on this paper: Kutash (2003). Nikulin, however, mistranslates and 
herefore misunderstands prop. П.19: the unmoved is not prior to the movers and to 
he moving [things], as Nikulin (2003) 190, 209 has it, but to the moved movers (tv 
KIVODVTOV кої kwovpévov MYETOL tò &xtvntov). 
16 A clear example is Elem. Phys. 11.19 56.15-27. On Proclus’ methodology, see 
Linguiti (2007); O’Meara (1989) 177-179. O'Meara and Linguiti are right to point out 
hat for Proclus Aristotle’s Physics had a limited value (see esp. Jn Tim. I 1.7.15-16; П 
1.237.17-19; У 3.323.31-324.2). Nonetheless, as far as Aristotle’s analysis of time, 
motion, and place is concerned, Proclus appears to be rather favourably disposed 
owards him: cf. Jn Tim. I 1.6.24—26. 

17 This is a somewhat stronger claim than that of Siorvanes (1996) 247. 

18 Elem. Phys. 1.31: lav то &uepèç ёу nooQ @кїутүтбу ёст. kað’ Exvtd. 

' Elem. Phys. 1.11: ITà xpóvog én’ Greipov бїолрєїтол Kai nav рёүєдос Kai лдоо 
kivnoic. 

20 Two bodies are continuous when their limits are one. Cf. Elem. Phys. I def. 1: 
Zuvez ёстіу, Фу tà тёрото. £v. For infinite divisibility see Elem. Phys. 1.5: Пду ovveyés 
блопретбу ёстіу eig cei Ө1олрєт@. 
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parts would itself be indivisible.?' This analysis applies to magnitude, 
time, and motion.? According to Aristotle's account of continuity noth- 
ing indivisible can be continuous with any other indivisible thing? and 
nothing which consists of indivisibles could be a continuum.” The whole 
realm of material body? is characterised by mathematical continuity. 
The matter out of which sensible bodies are constituted is infinitely 
divisible. All bodies are extended and everything that is extended is 
divisible.” Hence there are no physical indivisible lines.” 

Divisibility is a necessary condition for movement: the thing moved 
needs to be divisible,? the distance over which it is moved must be 
infinitely divisible, and the same applies for the time span over which 


2 Phys. У1.1 231 b 15-16. On the precise relation between continuity and infinite 
divisibility in Aristotle, see White (1992) 8 and 30. Sometimes Aristotle seems to identify 
the two concepts, but in his more accurate accounts he treats infinite divisibility as a 
consequence of his definition of continuity (“The continuous is a subdivision of the 
contiguous: things are called continuous when the touching limits of each become one 
and the same and are, as the word implies, contained in each other’, Phys УЗ 227 
a 10-12). Proclus adopts this line (see previous note). Aristotle argues that a division 
of an extended magnitude into points 1s impossible. See also 231 a 26-b 6; Bostock 
(1991) 180—188; White (1992) 17, 26-28. Aristotle moreover had the notion of density 
(c£. Phys. УЗ 227 a 30-31; VI.1 231 b 6-10), which is also constitutive of Proclus’ 
conception of continuity. 

? Phys. VI.1 231 b 18-20. C£ Procl., Elem. Phys. 1.11. 

?5 Cf. Procl., Elem. Phys. 1.4. 

? Phys. VL] 231 b 15-18. According to White (1992) 29-31, this is objectionable 
from the perspective of contemporary topology, which sees continuity as a supervenient 
property. Modern mathematics tends to treat continuous magnitude as constituted of 
indivisible elements (such as sets of points). Whereas for Aristotle, and for Proclus, 
there is a radical discontinuity between numerable groups and measurable magnitudes, 
between discrete and continuous quantity, this is not the case from the contemporary 
perspective. White (1992) 32: “The classical modern conception...appeals to a point-set 
ontology of the continuous. That is, a continuous n-dimension magnitude is conceived 
as a set of (n-1)-dimensional entities. In the particular case of a linear or 1-dimensional 
magnitude (eg. a lapse of time, a linear spatial interval), the magnitude is conceived 
as a set of points. Such a set will be a non-denumerably infinite, linearly ordered col- 
lection of points satisfying certain other requirements’. The requirements are density 
and Dedekind-continuity (see White (1992) 33). Ironically, in Proclus’ philosophy it is 
precisely the discontinuity between discrete and continuous magnitude which makes 
the transition from the ‘indivisible’ or ‘unextended’ to the ‘divisible’ or ‘extended’ so 
problematic. 

? For Proclus’ view on the structure of matter and space, see Gerd Van Riel’s 
contribution to the present volume. 

26 Cf. Theol. Plat. 11.2 18.7-9: то үйр Siactatov лбу LÉpn te Gre koi бїолрєтоу 
&otw-... nv... COLA SLAOTATOV. 

2? Elem. Phys. 1.14; In Eucl. 279.4—6. Cf. Simp., In Phys. 1333.36-1334.10. 

28 Elem. Phys. 1.19: Tav tò kiwoduevov рер1стбу éotiv. Cf. Arist. Phys. VL4 234 b 
10-20. 
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it is in motion. This presupposes that time, space and body are con- 
tinuous.? This is shown in the first book of the Elements of Physics. The 
analysis of continuity as a prerequisite for motion leads to the natural 
conclusion that the quantitatively indivisible is in itself unmoved (or 
‘unmovable’, which amounts to the same thing).*° Proclus further argues 
that if there is to be an everlasting motion it can only be topical, and 
more precisely, circular. 

The second book retraces Aristotle’s arguments, compiled from De 
Caelo І and Physics УШ, for the existence of a first mover that needs to be 
indivisible—and hence unmoved and incorporeal. In order to arrive at 
this conclusion Proclus first gives an account of circular motion, explains 
that it is spatially limited (Elem. Phys. П.1—6), and argues against the 
existence of an infinite sensible body (II.15).?! Next he states that time 
is continuous and everlasting (II.16), and argues, based on the elements 
he has carefully laid out beforehand, that this presupposes an everlasting 
motion, which must be circular (II.17). The mover causing this motion 
must be equally everlasting (II.18). The next proposition (II.19) asserts 
the priority of the unmoved over moved movers (movers that move 
by being in motion). Proclus gives a short and rather unconvincing 
argument for this proposition.? Prop. 20 states that everything moved 


29 See also Arist. ‚ Phys. VI4 235 a 15-17: буфбүкт TOS отд eivo блолрёсецс 100 
TE xpóvov xai тїс ктүїїсєюс кої TOD xietoOo кої ro KLVOUHÉVOU Koi êv © À kivnois. 
Metaph. XIL6 1071 b 6-11: GAN adbvatov xiva n vevéoQoa i Ш фборӣуал (ei yàp 
йу), 0008 xpóvov. où үйр оїбу te TO npótepov Koi ботероу eivor uù бутос xpóvov: кой 
à kivnoiç бро ong соуёуйс болер Kai © урбуос: À үйр то олт À ктуїүсє®с ті т@Өос. 
Kivnoig A oox ёсті ovveyhs GAN’ À f| KATH tónov, кой толотт\с ў xoxAo. For the relation 
between divisibility and continuity see n. 21. In GC IL.10 337 a 22-24 Aristotle argues 
from the continuity of time to that of motion (if time is continuous, it is necessary that 
motion be continuous; for there can be no time without motion); in Phys. IV11 219 a 
12-14 he argues from the continuity of motion to that of time. 

9" Elem. Phys. 1.31 (cited in n. 18). C£. Arist., Phys. У1.10 240 b 8-13. 

3! The first and second proofs are based on Elem. Phys. П.6-10 and IL. 11—13, respec- 
tively; the third and fourth are drawn from Arist., Cael. 1.7 275 b 12-25. 

3 The proposition is drawn from Phys VIIL5, the argument is Proclus’ own. The 
argument takes the form of a reductio ad absurdum of the idea that only moved movers 
exist. Suppose everything comes to a halt, so the argument starts. For that 1s possible, 
and what is possible will happen (of course Proclus can say this only because the clas- 
sical thermodynamic law of the conservation of energy was inconceivable for him; 
compare Phys. УШ.5 256 b 8-10). The state of complete rest is imagined as lying in 
the future, rather than at the origin of things. The question, which remains implicit, is: 
How can things start moving again? Proclus envisages two possibilities: (a) an infinite 
chain of moving causes, and (b) circular causation of motion. In case (a) we would 
have a physical mass that is infinite in actuality, which has been shown to be impossible 
(Elem. Phys. 11.14—15). In case (b) the cause of a perpetual motion would be a thing 
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is moved by something 77 Proclus envisages two possibilities: motion is 
natural or violent. Proclus truncates Aristotle's argument?! to the point 
that 1t becomes unintelligible, but the conclusion 1s clear: whatever the 
type of motion, natural or violent, a mover is always needed.? 

In the final proposition Proclus draws the conclusion that the first 
mover of the (everlasting) circular motion is itself indivisible. It fol- 
lows from the previous proposition that there must be a mover of the 
everlasting circular motion. In order to determine the nature of this 
mover Proclus offers two arguments. The mover he looks for must be 
indivisible, he says, for according to prop. 19 moved movers are preceded 
by the unmoved. This inference presupposes that every unmoved thing 
is indivisible. However, this hidden premise 1s not warranted by the 
previous arguments. Proclus has so far merely argued that everything 
indivisible is unmoved, not the other way around. Proclus tacitly intro- 
duces the equations: the incorporeal = the indivisible = the unmoved; 
the corporeal = the divisible = the moved. Plausible as these may be 
in a Neoplatonic ontological context, they have no business in a work 
like the Elements of Physics if they have not been argued for. The equa- 
tion ‘indivisible = incorporeal should either have received an adequate 


that is occasionally in motion (tt тфу лотё kwovpévov). And that is impossible, claims 
Proclus. The idea is that one (limited) physical thing cannot move the whole. It is, 
however, far from clear why one thing should have to cause the motion of the entire 
universe. Many moving things could each bring about little motions, which together 
would add up to the motion of the whole. There 1s no need then for a moved mover 
that alone causes a perpetual motion. Another possibility not mentioned by Proclus 1s 
the intervention of a self-mover. The reason is probably that he does not accept that 
there are such things as self-movers in an absolute sense, as all self-motion is reducible 
to an unmoved mover. Self-movers therefore constitute a complication that would not 
fundamentally change things (compare Jn Tim. IV 3.9.7—13). In the Elements of Theology, 
however, the argument is broadened to include self-movers (section III). 

55 The principle that every motion is caused is stated in Tim. 28 a 4-6. 

3t Arist, Phys. VIIL4 254 b 7-256 a 3. Proclus summarises only 255 b 31-256 
a 3. 

% We can infer from other works how Proclus would fill in this argument in accor- 
dance with his own Platonist principles. In the case of natural motion, nature (an 
incorporeal principle) would be the immediate mover, which would of course not exclude 
the activity of higher movers acting mediately through nature. Motion against nature is 
explained in Proclus’ treatment of evil: what is for some thing against nature is always 
caused by rational principles belonging to another thing. cf. Mal. Subs. chs 27—29; 48 
17—18 ('dissimilium incommensurata communio et mixtio’; cf. Opsomer-Steel [2003] 
143); 50; 60 9-21; In Parm. П 739.27—740.5; Theol. Plat. 1.18 85.24; Opsomer—Steel 
(2003) 24—26. 

59 Elem. Phys. П.21: Tò пр@тоу kivodv tijv kóxAo ktvnotv @нєрёс otw. 

37 This gets explained and supported by arguments in the Elements of Theology: cf. 
infia, p. 208. 
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demonstration, or have been posited from the outset as an assumption. 
Matters are made worse by the fact that Proclus’ first argument relies 
not only on this implicit assumption, but also on prop. 19, the argu- 
ment for which, as we have seen, is seriously flawed. 

The second argument by which Proclus tries to show the nature of 
the first mover 1s more promising. Since the mover we are looking for 
causes an everlasting motion, Proclus argues, his power is infinite; for 
an infinite activity can only stem from an infinite power. The mover 
must be either a body or incorporeal. If it is a body, it is either finite 
or infinite. It cannot be infinite, since Proclus has proven that there 
can be no infinite physical body (II.15); and even if there were, it 
would be impossible for it to move a finite body (II.12). If the mover 
is a finite body, it does not have an infinite power; for the power of 
spatially limited beings is limited.* Therefore the mover of the ever- 
lasting motion cannot be a body, and hence is incorporeal with infinite 
power.? And what is incorporeal is indivisible. And what is indivisible 
is unmoved (II.19). 

Once more, Proclus appeals to a premise that comes out of the blue. 
He has only shown that everything moved is divisible (II.19). Only if all 
bodies are moved could one infer that all bodies are divisible. But that 
does still not entail that everything incorporeal would be indivisible.'? 
Proclus introduces the latter premise without argument. As a matter 
of fact, he brings in the notion of the incorporeal only at the very 
end of the work, when he claims that everything is either corporeal 
or incorporeal. The incorporeal is of course not part of the subject 
matter of a treatise on physics. What the final argument of the Elements 
of Physics establishes more or less successfully," is the conclusion that 


38 Elem. Phys. 11.8: xv renepaouévov katà то рёуєдос соџбтоу odK eiow ai Svvépers 
Gnxeipot. See also П.15; П.18-21; М Tim. П 1.267.23-24; Theol. Plat. 11.6 20.25-21.15; 
Procl., ap. Philop., Aet. Mun. C. Proc. 238.9-11; 297.27—298.2; Syr., In Metaph. 118.2-3. 
Arist., Phys. VIILIO 266 a 27-28: dn ё’ dAms оок ёубёуєтол év nenepoouévo peyéðer 
&neipov еїуол ó0voguv. Sorabji (2004) 168-170; Steel (1987b). 

39 See also Theol. Plat. III.6 21.1—2; Procl., ap. Philop., Aet. Mun. C. Proc. 239.1621. 
In Elem. Theol. 86 Proclus argues that true being is infinite neither in number nor in size, 
but in power (Пам то бутос àv блербу ёстіу оёте KATH то тАЛӨос обте кото то uéyeOoc, 
GAAG кото: thv õóvauıv рбупу), and posits a link between indivisibility and power 
(р. 78.28—29: 610 кото тол›тоу åuepèç éxetvo кої &neipov). Cf. prop. 61. 

# See also Nikulin (2003) 192: ‘However, from the premises that every body is 
divisible and that the prime mover is not a body, it does not follow that the prime 
mover is indivisible.’ 

*! Of course the whole argument still hinges on the premodern assumption that an 
infinite power is required to move a finite body over an infinite time. Cf. Arist., Phys. 
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the mover of an unending motion must be incorporeal. The argument 
would require some more work in order to allow the further conclu- 
sion that this mover is indivisible, from which it would follow that it 
is also unmoved. То show that the incorporeal is not divisible should 
not be too difficult, however (especially not if ‘divisible’ is understood 
as spatially divisible). 

The overall argument of the Elements of Physics tries to establish the 
necessity of an unmoved «efficient cause of motion. This conforms to 
the last book of Aristotle’s Physics. Book Lambda of the Metaphysics, in 
which Aristotle specifies the nature of the first mover, seems to supple- 
ment the argument of the Physics. However, it is not clear that book 
Lambda provides the efficient cause required by the Physics. Aristotle’s 
self-thinking unmoved mover is surely a final cause, but whether it is 
also an efficient one has always been and must remain a matter of 
debate. Proclus understands Aristotle as claiming that the unmoved 
intellective cause of motion is indeed merely a final cause. Against this 
allegedly Aristotelian view Proclus argues that the unmoved mover must 
also have efficient causality. A reader of either the Elements of Physics 
or Aristotle’s own Physics would expect nothing less. What is needed is 
a principle that initiates motion. But even that would not be enough 
for Proclus. For Neoplatonists take efficient causes to be much more 
than just causes of motion. They understand efficient causes (romtiucat 
ойтїол) as productive, and hence require that the unmoved mover, or 
rather the unmoved movers, produce. The entities that give motion to 
the universe are also those that give it existence. Since the universe is 
neither capable of producing itself nor of preserving itself, a productive 
cause is required which permanently produces the cosmos and thus 
keeps it in existence. More or less as a result of this, it is also the cause 
of its motion.“ This idea is confirmed by Jn Tim. П 1.267.20—24, where 


УШ.10 266 a 12—24, with Ross (1936) 722: ‘He has in fact no conception of the First 
Law of Motion, that if a body has once been set in motion it will continue to move 
till it is acted on by some fresh force.’ See also Graham (1999) 167-170, 173. 

? Aristotle argues somewhat differently: he shows that the first mover cannot be 
spatially extended (has no magnitude), and hence is indivisible. СЕ Phys. VIIL.10, esp. 
266 a 10-12. Proclus’ argument would have been stronger if he had stuck closer to 
the Aristotelian strategy, by first proving that the first mover is not spatially extended 
and hence indivisible. From there he could have inferred that it 1s incorporeal. This 
last step is not taken by Aristotle in the Physics. In fact he makes the first mover into 
an ‘ontological hybrid’, by granting it position. See Graham (1999) 180-181. 

+ Sorabji (1988) 252-253; Steel (2003) 180. 

4 [n Tim. I 1.3.7-10: ёлеі yàp то ъл’ GAXov xwobuevov TPTNTAL тїс TOD ктуо®утос 
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Proclus argues that, just as the sempiternal motion of the universe, also 
its everlasting existence requires an infinitely powerful cause, since a 
finite body can never contain an infinite power.? A different argument 
is offered in the Commentary on the Parmenides: a final cause, being the 
cause to which a thing aspires, imparts to that thing what 1s good for 
it. If that is so, it also has to give existence to that same thing. Proclus 
here refers to the Neoplatonic conception of causation, according to 
which procession/production is closely associated with reversion. The 
good a particular being receives from a cause is identical with the being 
it receives from 1{.® 

Proclus" argued that Aristotle failed to see this; Simplicius, on the 
contrary, claims that Aristotle considered his unmoved mover to be an 
efficient cause. In this Simplicius follows his teacher Ammonius, who 
held that Plato and Aristotle are in essential agreement on the first 
efficient cause of motion. Ammonius even dedicated a whole monograph 
to this issue." Proclus’ argument for the necessity of a first productive 
cause relies on the idea that an infinite power is necessary in order to 
give the universe everlasting motion and existence.? Since bodies do 
not possess this kind of infinity, it must stem from some incorporeal 
and indivisible nature.” Only thus can an infinite power be impressed 


боубцеос, оёте rapcyew Eavtd ndash népukev OTE телетобу оёте oe, EV não 
бё тоото1с tfjg NoINTIKTS aitias Settar Kai om^ Ékeivng соуёҳетол. Also I 1.2.21—29. 
The verb &pté&oua is often used in Neoplatonic ontology, yet it is remarkable that it is 
also used by Aristotle at Metaph. XIL.7 1072 b 13-14: ёк toradtns бро é&pxfis ћртптол ó 
obpavodg Kai f| фостс (also IV.2 1003 b 16-17). The unmoved mover is already presented 
as providential and as a synectic cause in ps.-Arist., Mun. 397 b 9, 400 a 3-8, 400 b 
8-15. See also Stob., Ec. 1.22.1 196.9-11 (= Ar. Did., Fx Phys. 9 = DG 450.15-16; 
cf. Mansfeld-Runia [1997] 242). In both texts a Stoic influence is detectable. 

5 Cf Steel (1987c) 219-220. 

46 In Parm. III 788.8-19; IV 922.1—23. See also Elem. Theol. 34 cor. 38.3-8. Cf. Steel 
(1987c) 215-217. 

4 Proclus! teacher Syrianus argues that Aristotle made the separate forms—.e. the 
unmoved movers—final causes, yet should admit, on his own premises, that they are 
productive too: In Metaph. 117.25-118.15. Asclepius says that Aristotle in the case of 
sempiternal beings only looked for a final cause, and reports that Syrianus explains 
this peculiarity by the fact that it was for Aristotle self-evident that god is the cause of 
sempiternal beings. He thus tacitly made the unmoved movers efficient causes: Ascl., 
In Metaph. 450.20—23. Cf. Sorabji (1988) 250—251, 278—279. 

48 Simp., Jn Phys. 1363.4—14. On the whole debate, see Steel (1987b), (19876), Sorabji 
(2004) 165—168 (with translations of the primary sources), апа Sorabji (1988) ch. 15. 

49 "Theol. Plat. 11.2 18.17-19: Ei бё бфӨортос got1, Odvautv É&et ro un pOeipeoBo, 
Kai tavtnv блелроу va ёл” Gneipov ў tov бЛоу xpóvov. See also Theol. Plat. 11.6 
20.10—21.9. 

? In Theol. Plat. 11.2 18.21—22 Proclus specifies that the infinity mentioned in this 
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upon the cosmos?! Were the power not infinite, it would be exhausted 
at some point and there would be no more motion, and the cosmos 
would long have ceased to exist. 

One could wonder why the impression of an infinite power does not 
lead to an infinite velocity? One possible answer would be that the 
amount of energy emanating from an unmoved mover at any single 
moment would be finite. The delivery of power would be piecemeal. 
The Neoplatonic answer, however, is rather that the universe, which 
is a finite body, can only take in a certain amount of power at any 
given moment of time. The weakness is always that of the receiver.” 
Because of this the infinite power of the cause gets spread out over a 
time that has neither a beginning nor an end." 

Another obvious question seems to be why an infinite power impressed 
upon a finite body by an incorporeal force should be no problem, 
whereas an infinite body— were it to exist —would not be able to move 
another body. For Proclus argues in the Elements of Physics that nothing 
finite can be affected by the infinite (II.12) and nothing infinite can be 
affected by the infinite (II.13), and uses the first of these premises in 
his final argument.? He is of course there speaking of physical enti- 
ties. But what makes incorporeal beings so special that it enables them, 
despite their infinite power, to affect body? Proclus! earlier argument 
for prop. IL12 is based on the idea that an infinite power would pro- 
duce the same effect on a finite body as a finite power would in the 
same time, which 1s held to be impossible. This argument essentially 
repeats that of Aristotle. It posits a finite (physical) power A which 
is brought in a determinable proportion with a posited infinite power 
A, in order to show that the assumption of an infinite power leads to 
absurdities. Unlike Aristotle Proclus specifies that both powers must be 


context is to be understood as infinite power: то Gxetpov toûto, Àéyo Dn то KATO 
ôbvamv Gneipov. He probably wants to exclude either the idea of infinite extension 
or the more likely mistake of understanding блелроу in the sense of unlimitedness, 
indeterminateness. Why an everlasting power is infinite (inexhaustible) is explained in 
Elem. Theol. 84. 

51 Cf. Sorabji (1988) ch. 15. 
5 Sorabji (1988) 283. 
3 [n Tim. Ш 2.123.2—5; 10-13. 

5t In Tim. Ш 2.266.28-268.6. 

5 Elem. Phys. П.12 (OdOËV пелеросрёуоу ъло àneipov бъуотол n&oyew); П.13 (Oddéev 
&netpov dnd anetpov Sdvator лбсҳелу); П.21 58.29—23 (Gnerpov uèv oov oôpa оок Éott, 
Kai ei fv, оок Gv HSbvato Kwelv то nenepaouévov, óc DÉDEUKTO). 

56 Arist., Cael. 1.7 275 a 15-21. 
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‘of the same form’ (e, if А is physical, then so must be A). Without 
this qualification Proclus would probably not consider the proof valid. 
The adding of a qualification shows, I believe, that the author knew 
what he was doing. In other words, he was not mindlessly copying bits 
of Aristotle. This restriction, which limits the comparison to powers 
of the same form, leaves open the possibility, needed in prop. П.21, 
that infinite powers of a completely different nature (i.e. powers stem- 
ming from incorporeal unmoved movers) affect finite bodies. Yet a new 
objection can be raised. If, as the Neoplatonists claim, all powers are 
incorporeal,? the solution suggested above would not work: the infinite 
and the finite power would not be essentially different and hence must 
be comparable. То this one could reply that the power emanating from 
an unmoved mover could still be sufficiently different from the power 
exerted by a minuscule natural reason principle (logos). Unsatisfactory 
as this may seem within an Aristotelian context, Proclus does see a di£ 
ference between powers interacting on one hypostatic level (so-called 
horizontal causation)? and powers that stem from much higher up. If 
one wished to take into account Proclus! metaphysics, the argument for 
prop. П.12 should at least be reformulated. That, however, would not 
be in keeping with the nature of the Elements of Physics; after all, what 
Proclus does here is to present the Aristotelian theory of motion insofar 
it is acceptable and can be made useful for Neoplatonic usage. 

A last inconsistency is created by the fact that Proclus elsewhere says 
that finite bodies can house an infinite power, thus directly contradicting 
Elem. Phys. 11.8.9 Prop. 96 of the Elements of Theology indeed states: ‘If 
the power of any finite body be infinite, it is incorporeal (trans. Е. К. 
Dodds; Поутос nenepacuévov oópotog ў Sbdvautc, @ле1рос одоо, 


"7 Elem. Phys. П.12 58.13-14: ef rerepaouévn 80vaus À A xoi gotw óposiðhç 
ti A. Aristotle appeals to a similar idea (cf. GC L6 323 a 30), albeit in a different 
context. 

58 See, eg, Theol. Plat. III.6 21.1-2: "Н yàp &retpog Sbvapig Kompatds ott, éxel 
Kai лёса Sbvapis. 

5 See Linguiti (2007) 211 on horizontal causation: *...i fenomeni di causazione 
"orizzontale", ossia le interazioni di entità poste sullo stesso piano. Per le caratteristiche 
appena ricordate del corporeo, nel caso delle interazioni di tipo fisico non puó essere 
certo il corpo À la vera causa, poniamo, del movimento del corpo B: nessun corpo 
infatti propriamente agisce, e quindi solo apparentemente 1 corpi interagiscono. La 
ragion d'essere di tale interazione deve risiedere pertanto in cause di ordine superiore, 
incorporee.’ 


9 СЕ n. 38. 


‹ 
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àcóuatóç otv). Yet the discrepancy may not be serious, as E. К. Dodds?! 
and C. Steel? have pointed out. The infinite power should be seen not 
as belonging to corporeal being, but as stemming from higher causes 
and merely residing in the Боду. It is not present in its totality, but 
only for as much as the finite body is able to take in at a time. 

At the end of our discussion of the Elements of Physics we should 
ask why a Platonist would turn to Aristotle's Physics for an account of 
motion. One should know that Proclus firmly believes that even this 
subject is treated better in the Timaeus. He holds Plato’s dialogue to 
be superior in many, if not all respects. As Proclus understands it, its 
primary focus is the physical world as being produced by the gods. 
It thus deals with the true causes of the world, and not just with the 
material auxiliary causes, and it does so in a much more systematic 
and comprehensive way. Aristotle, so Proclus believes, wrote his Physics 
in a spirit of rivalry, but has failed to meet the standards set by Plato.” 
Proclus even claims that there is nothing of importance in Aristotle's 
Physics that had not been treated with more accuracy in the Timaeus.° 
Even so Proclus found it worth his while to summarise some of the 
principal arguments of Physics. At In Tim. 1 1.6.24—26, he seems to admit 
that Aristotle offers a useful treatment of matter and form, the efficient 
causes of motion, motion itself, time and place, but then retracts and 
adds the remark that the auxiliary causes of motion had already been 
appropriately dealt with and put in the right metaphysical perspective 
in Plato's Timaeus. Nonetheless it is hard to deny, and Proclus will not 
have failed to notice, that Aristotle gives a fuller account of kinematics 
than Plato does. By writing up the Elements of Physics Proclus implicitly 
acknowledges the significance of the Physics.” Yet we have also seen 


5! Dodds (1963) 250. 

5° Steel (1987c) 220-221. Steel refers to Westerink (1976) 170-171. 

63 Cf. Elem. Theol. 80 76.4—7: nei Kai лду то лоду Sdvapt Éyet лотку: 
Zou бё кої @боуоноу то cua kað’ wdtd- Hote od кодо oua nouos, ААО xoà 
thv tod лоту év о0тф доошу: pebéEer бро Svvepems nowt, тоу novi. Theol. Plat. 
1.14 61.23-62.1. For the origins of the debate on incorporeal qualities see Kupreeva 
(2003). 

9* [n Tim. П 1.217.18-27. 

5 Cf. n. 16 and Steel (2003). 

°° One could refer to the opening words of the Timaeus Commentary and the remarks 
at I 1.6.21—24 and I 1.7.6-16. Cf. Steel (2003) 176-177. 

57 Cf. Rashed (1997) 182 (regarding motion): “The purely physical theory was always 
considered, even by convinced Platonists, to be satisfactory and one of the most impor- 
tant theorems of physical science.’ 
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that, even though the work is written in an Aristotelian spirit, the 
presence of Neoplatonic metaphysics 1s detectable, especially in those 
places where it supplies the hidden premise needed to make the argu- 
ment coherent or where an argument meant to establish the physical 
impossibility of an infinite force 1s insulated so that it does not apply 
to non-physical forces. 


Ш. Elements of Theology 74-24: self-movers and unmoved movers 


Aristotle's argument from motion, which is to show the necessity of 
an unmoved mover, is taken up in Proclus’ other works—most notably 
in the Elements of Theology, the Platonic Theology, the Commentaries on 
the Timaeus and the Parmenides. In Proclus? view, Aristotle’s argument, 
though more limited in scope, confirms what Plato says in the Timaeus 
about the necessity of a productive cause for the universe. Compared 
to Aristotle Proclus grants a more prominent role to self-movers. He 
inserts them as an intermediate level between unmoved movers and 
extrinsically moved movers. This first step in the direction of the more 
complex hierarchies of movers as they are presented in other works 1s 
set out in propositions 14 to 24 of the Elements of Theology. 

The Elements of Theology share the deductive method of the Elements 
of Physics. As a consequence, if we are to judge the work by its own 
standards we should accept no premises that have not been explicitly 
stated. Premises should result either from a definition or from an argu- 
ment. In order to test the validity of the argument we cannot appeal 
to other things we may know from Plato, Aristotle, or Proclus. In the 
Elements of Theology Proclus develops an argument from motion that is 
designed to offer independent evidence for the difference between soul 
and intellect. Once it is established that moved movers are preceded 
by self-movers that are in turn preceded by unmoved movers, Proclus 
will identify the latter two with souls and intellects respectively (prop. 
20). This means that before we have reached the conclusion of the 
first argument we are not supposed to know the difference between 
intellects and souls. 

In Elem. Theol 14—24 Proclus combines Aristotle's argument from 
the Physics with the Platonic argument in favour of self-movers, for 
which the key texts are Phaedr. 245 bc and Leg X 894 b-895 b (in 
both texts the self-movers are identified as souls). T'his leads to the fol- 
lowing hierarchy: (1) unmoved movers, (2) self-movers (1e. self-moved 
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things),? (3) things moved from without (the extrinsically moved). The 
threefold classification of movers is established in prop. 14: all that 
exists is either moved or unmoved; and if moved it is either moved 
by itself or by something else.® This results in the threefold classifica- 
tion of all things. But of course the classification at this point remains 
purely hypothetical. It still needs to be demonstrated that none of the 
three classes is empty. This is what Proclus endeavours to do in the 
explanation of prop. 14. 

The proof for the existence of an unmoved mover (one at least, but 
possibly more than one) is short and neat, yet somewhat elliptic. 

Argument UM: 


If everything that is extrinsically moved” is moved by something that is 
itself extrinsically moved, there is either a circularity of causation or an 
infinite regress. But neither of these 1s possible. [Hence any motion must 
either be ultimately caused by some motion that 1s not itself caused by a 
moved mover, or directly caused by a mover that is not moved extrinsi- 
cally.|" Hence there must be an unmoved mover. The rejection of circu- 
larity and of an infinite regress 1s supported by premises that have been 
established previously: an infinite regress 1s excluded by the fact that *the 
sum of existence is limited by a first principle’ (prop. 11); circularity is 
excluded by the premise that the mover 1s superior to the moved (prop. 
7: things would be both inferior and superior to themselves 1f causation 
of motion took the form of a circle). 


Surely everything depends on the acceptance of these auxiliary prin- 
ciples, which are problematic from a modern perspective. But once 
these principles granted, Proclus! proof looks fairly convincing, Strictly 
speaking, however, he did not prove the necessity of an unmoved mover, 


68 Proclus uses то adtokivntov (self-moved) but also то ол›то ёоото ктуо®у (self-mover). 
As far as the argument is concerned these terms are interchangeable. The difference 
is one of emphasis: either one stresses the idea that souls are (the first things) moved, 
or that they are movers. 

59 Elem. Theol. 14 16.9-12: Пау tò Оу fj @кїутүтоу ёотіу À xwobpevov: koi ei 
KiwoÜpevov, À dE” EXVTOD À Dn’ GA Aov: кой ei èv DO’ ёол›то®, AÙTOKIVNTOV ÉOTLV: ei дё 
dr’ GAAOD, éxvepokivntov. лбу ёро À &ktvntóv ÉOTLV T] ол›ток1утүтоу À ÉTEPOKLVNTOV. 

7 The existence of things moved by other things is accepted without further ado: 
Elem. Theol. 14 16.13. 

?' Tt would be nice if I could write ‘or directly caused by an unmoved mover’, but 
all the argument actually warrants is a mover that is not an extrinsically moved mover. 
This could in principle be a self-mover, too. 

7^ Elem. Theol. 14 16.15-19: ei үйр x&v tò ётерокіуттоу bn’ GAAOD Kwovpévou 
ктуєїтол, À кокАф ai kıvńosiç À ёл” äneipov: ОЛА” оёте KOkAo оёте En’ Gretpov, ғїлер 
Apero) tfj &pxfi cà буто. лбуто kai TO KLVODV TOD xtvoupiévou креїттоу. ÉGTOL TL бро. 
&кїутүтоу TP@tov kwoÜv. 
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but merely that of a mover that is not moved by something external.? 
So in principle, a self-mover would do, if this is indeed a coherent 
concept. Given this small qualification this version of the proof for 
an unmoved mover in prop. 14 1s much more solid than that of the 
Elements of Physics. 

The argument for the self-moved is equally short. It starts from the 
assumption of all things being at rest.” 

Argument SM: 


For imagine all things to be at rest: what will be the first thing set in 
motion? Not the unmoved, by the law of its nature. And not the extrinsi- 
cally moved, since its motion is communicated from without. It remains, 
then, that the first thing set 1n motion is the self-moved, which is in fact 
the link between the unmoved and the things which are moved extrinsi- 
cally. At once mover and moved, the self-moved is a kind of mean term 
between the unmoved mover and that which is merely moved.” 


If all things are at rest, there is of course nothing which can com- 
municate its own motion to any other thing. In itself nothing would 
prevent the first thing moved from being extrinsically moved— directly 
moved by an unmoved mover, that is. Proclus therefore appeals to what 
one could call the law of intermediaries: between that which is merely 
moving (in the active sense) and that which is merely moved, there must 
be something which 1s both moved and moving. 

In and of itself the proof for the self-moved is incomplete, just as 
is the proof for an unmoved mover: the latter only manages to dem- 
onstrate the necessity of a mover that is not extrinsically moved (and 
which could be either an unmoved mover or a self-moved), whereas 
the former only establishes that there must be something that is moved 


7 Asin Arist., Phys. VIIL5 257 a 25-26: oo бро бубүкт Oe) ктуєїсдол то kivodpevov 
dr’ &ÀXov, Kai тоотоо xtwoupévov. Cf. Manuwald (1989) 32-34. See also Phys. VIIL5 
257 b 23-25. 

™ The idea stems from Leg X 875 a 6-b 1, where it is used in an argument for 
self-motion as the first cause of motion (see also Phaedr. 245 d 8—е 2). Proclus explicitly 
quotes this passage in Theol. Plat. 1.14 61.9—15 (discussed below, section IV). Proclus as 
a matter of fact does not need the hypothesis of an actual stand-still: what matters is 
not a chronological beginning of motion, but a first member in the order of causes. 

75 Elem. Theol. 14 16.20-26: @АА ei tata, бубуүкт кой tò ол›токїутүтоу eiva. ei yàp 
oroin tà лбуто, ті лоте ÉOTOL TO протос KIVOdLEVOV; oŬte yàp TO @кїутүтоу (oo yàp 
пёфокеу) обте TO ётерокіуттоу (or^ GAAOD yàp ктуеїтол): Аеїлетол бро то ол›токтутүтоу 
eivor TO лр®тос кіуобреуоу· ёле кой тобто ёсті TÒ TH йклуйтф TH ётерокіутто. соублтоу, 
uécov лос бу, к1уоду Te бро кої KIVODLEVOV: ёкєіуоу yàp TO цёу kiwet uóvov, TO бё 
ктукїтол uóvov. Compare Theol. Plat. 1.14 61.9-15. 
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first (which could be something which has merely passive motion, 
without therefore being a self-mover). Even the appeal to the law of 
intermediaries would not do: for first Proclus would have needed to 
show conclusively that unmoved movers exist, and in order to do so 
he would need to show that there are no true self-moved things, ze. 
that self-movers cannot mark the absolute beginning of a causal series 
(this is what Proclus actually believes, and in this respect his position 
is quite close to Aristotle’s: cf. infra, pp. 207—208). If self-movers in an 
absolute sense existed, there would be no need for unmoved movers 
at all. The threefold classification actually rests on broader metaphysi- 
cal assumptions. Proclus may have perfectly acceptable reasons—both 
exegetic and systematic—to support his metaphysical hierarchy. But alas, 
to refer to them here would be to give up the idea of a deductively 
constructed elementatio. 

In prop. 14 Proclus thus uses Aristotle’s argument—but leaving out 
the rejection of self-motion—as if it demonstrated the necessity of the 
unmoved, and the argument from the Laws, i.e. the thought experiment 
of a complete stand still and the ensuing beginning of motion, as if it 
demonstrated the necessity of the self-moved in addition to the unmoved 
movers. But of course the arguments cannot be used this way. One 
could of course think of ways to connect the arguments. The missing 
link could be provided by the idea that we need souls who move and 
are moved by their desire. However, that idea is not itself part of the 
argumentation. Moreover it generates problems of its own. For instance, 
we would then need to explain how there can be two types of efficient 
causes of motion, when in fact one would do. 

In prop. 20 Proclus identifies the classes of movers with entities on 
the Neoplatonic scale of being: bodies are extrinsically moved, souls 
are self-moved and intellect is the unmoved cause of motion. Left to 
themselves bodies are without motion; only through participation in 
soul are they moved. Ensouled bodies can therefore be considered to 
be self-moved in a derived sense. Self-moved things in a primary sense 
are souls. They are preceded by the unmoved, which even in its activity 


© Elem. Theol. 20 22.6-8 Dodds. Simp., In Phys. 1248.3-8. See also Plato, Phaedr. 
245 e 5-6. 
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is without motion." Intellect is such an unmoved in an absolute sense:” 
it is active, yet its activity does not imply any kind of change.” 

Proclus does not seem to think the inclusion of the self-moved is ruled 
out by Aristotle's arguments in Physics VIIL5.?* Yet the insertion of the 
self-moved into Aristotle's proof of the existence of an unmoved mover 
is less than felicitous as far as the cogency of the argumentation is con- 
cerned. For one thing it is not clear why an unmoved mover, understood 
as an efficient cause, could not directly move things that would not be 
self-movers but merely extrinsically moved. In the background lurks the 
simpler model of an unmoved mover that moves as a mere final cause, 
desired by self-movers that are the first efficient causes of motion. Yet 
Proclus wants the unmoved mover to be itself an efficient cause. But if 
that is the case, т.е. if the unmoved mover is the first efficient cause of 
motion, why would we consider souls to be self-movers at all: are not 
they, too, extrinsically moved by intellect? This is a conclusion Proclus 
wants to avoid: souls need to be autonomous agents and the source of 
their own actions. They need to be relatively independent, i.e. insofar as 
they are movers of themselves and of other things. Nonetheless they 
ultimately depend on higher principles which are unmoved. 

Proclus’ position with respect to self-movers is actually much closer to 
Aristotle’s than it would appear to be at first sight. For Proclus, too, self- 
movers are not self-movers in an absolute sense.?' Souls do not constitute 
the first efficient cause of motion.” Rather self-motion finds its ulterior 
explanation in unmoved motion. Proclus even accepts Aristotle’s idea 


7 Proclus’ wording (‘even in its activity’) suggests that in a sense souls are unmoved, 
too. This is indeed his view: souls are unmoved in their essence, yet moved at the level 
of activity. Cf. n. 84. 

78 This is only true insofar motion is restricted to physical motion. Spiritual motion 
is a different matter: cf. infia, section VI. 

79 Elem. Theol. 20 22.13-18 Dodds: ei oov ў yoxh Kiwovpévyn dq’ Source xà HAAG 
wei, Set mpd adtiig eivor tò @ктуйтос kivodv. vote дё xwet @к1утүтос @у кой Gel KOTO 
tà о®т@ évepyóv. The words &ei котй tà dt happen to be part of the formula тўс 
duepiotov koi Gel кото TadtH Exobons ototag (Tim. 35 а 1-2), which according to 
Proclus indeed refers to intellect. Another essential characteristic of intellect, its indi- 
visibility (cf. prop. 171), is expressed in the same formula. See section IV for Proclus’ 
use of Tim. 35 a in this context. 

9 Compare Simp., In Phys. 1247.27-1248.10. 

9! Cf. n. 8. 

82 [n Euc. 32.713: ‘[H]e sometimes allows that the soul...is a source of motion 
and sometimes that it receives its motion from intelligible things. These statements are 
in full accord with each other; for the soul 1s a cause of motion in things that receive 
their motion from outside themselves, but not therefore the cause of all motion.” 
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that there must be an unmoved mover internal to a self-mover.? Not 
only is it his view that soul is able to discover intellect within itself, but 
he also claims that soul has its being outside of time—and hence free 
of physical motion—, and unfolds merely its activity in time. 

А crucial element of Aristotle’s argument against self-motion cannot 
meet with Proclus’ approval. Aristotle claims that self-motion presup- 
poses that one part of a thing acts on another part of a thing. In his zeal 
to refute Plato Aristotle here makes the error of conceiving the activity 
of soul as if it were a material being with corporeal extension. In prop. 
15, Proclus argues that immateriality and indivisibility are conditions 
of self-action, of which self-motion (in the sense of locomotion) is one 
type. He shows that it is indeed impossible for a body and in general 
for any divisible substance to ‘revert upon itself." This argument shows 
that he has understood the full force of Aristotle's argument and accepts 
it, but only for physical substances. It also shows that the Aristotelian 
analysis of the infinitely divisible continuum has as its counterpart the 
indivisibility of the spiritual. New problems loom large, however: soul 
needs to be indivisible insofar as it reverts upon itself, yet in order for it 
to be moved it would need extension and hence divisibility. ‘The solution, 
I suppose, would refer to the doctrine that locates the activity of soul 
in time and space." Now the problem seems to be that the essence of 
soul—as opposed to its powers and activities—is an unmoved mover. 
Not just intellect, then, but already the essence of soul would turn out to 
be an unmoved mover (see also below, pp. 213-214). Be that as it may, 
the soul consütutes an essential unity and as such it is self-moved. 

Indivisibility precludes motion. To be more precise: it is incompatible 
with passive physical motion. Hence Proclus often associates indivis- 
ibility with being unmoved, for instance when he defines the essence 
of intellect as indivisible.” But not only that: indivisibility is also linked 
with the active power to move (to cause motion, that is). Hence both 


8 Of n. 4. 

9* Elem. Theol. 190-191; In Tim. HI 2.128.18-19; Kutash (2003) 214; Steel (1978) 
69—70. See also n. 77. 

55 Elem. Theol. 15. СЕ Steel (2006) 241—243. 

86 This supplies a crucial premise that was missing or remained implicit in the Ele- 
ments of Physics. C£. supra, p. 196. 

87 See Elem. Theol. 191, with the supporting argument; Elem. Theol. 197. 

88 Elem. Theol. 171 150.1-3. 
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aspects of unmoved movers—their being unmoved as well as their being 
movers—are tied up with indivisibility. Divisibility, on the other hand, 
is linked with passibility. This can be seen very clearly in prop. 80, the 
famous thesis that only incorporeals are causative. Body 1s infinitely 
divisible, so Proclus argues, and being divided is a form of being acted 
upon. The incorporeal, on the contrary, is simple and undivided and 
can therefore not be acted upon. For that which is without parts cannot 
be divided and that which is not composite is not subject to change. 
Body is only capable of being divided, and can therefore not be an 
agent. If there are agents at all, they must be incorporeal.? If a body 
is seen to act, it is by virtue of what is incorporeal in it (i.e. by a soul 
or by an incorporeal quality, such as warmth). In other words: a body 
can participate in the incorporeal and thus act, just like the incorporeal 
can be acted upon through its association with body.’ 


IV. More elaborate hierarchies of motion and divisibility 


Had Proclus been satisfied with a simple dichotomy between indivis- 
ible movers and divisible extrinsically moved things, matters would not 
have been difficult to understand at all. T'he inclusion of the Platonic 
self-moved things as intermediaries, however, requires that the soul be 
defined in respect of the distinction divisible-indivisible. Proclus looks 
for the solution in 7zm. 35 a, where soul is described as a mixture of 
indivisible and indivisible being. He understands this mixture as a pro- 
portion and explains that the divisible aspect of soul 1s superior to the 
divisibility of body but also to the ‘being which becomes divisible in the 
realm of bodies’. According to the principles of Proclus metaphysics, 
ontological levels are produced by the levels preceding them. Trans- 
lated into terms of motion and divisibility this means that indivisible, 


89 Elem. Theol. 80 74.31—76.1: tò рёу yàp cuo, f| ouo, бїолрєтбу ёсті рбуоу, xoi 
тоот naðntóv, лбут ду pepiotóv, koi návty eig блетроу. то бё Kodpatov, &mAo0v 
бу, ånaðéç otv: оте yàp бїөлрєїсӨөл доуотол то @цєрёс OTE KAAOLODGBAL то ui 
соуӨгтоу. 

% Elem. Theol. 80 76.1—3: fj obv о®ёёу ёотол лотутікоу ў tò ёсфротоу, єїлєр tò обра, 
кодо oua, od nott, трос tò длолреєїсӣол póvov Kai SOEN £xketpuevov. Indivisibility 
and power are also linked in Elem. Theol. 61 and 86 78.28-29. 

?! This whole reasoning also features in the passage discussed in the next section, 
esp. Theol. Plat. 1.14 61.23-62.1. 
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unextended, and unmoved being produces divisible, extended, and 
passively moved being.” Alternatively, every product can be described 
as an image of its cause.” 

The basic three-part classification of motion in the Elements of Theology 
gets further developed and refined in other works. In Theol. Plat. 1.14 
60.11-63.20 the hierarchy of motion comprises the following levels: 


(1) unmoved movers intellects 

(2) the self-moved in a primary souls 
sense 

(2b) е self-moved in a secondary ` ensouled bodies, ze. living 
sense beings 

(3) things moved from without, ‘that which becomes divisible 
moving other things around bodies”: enmattered 


forms, qualities 
(4 things moved from without, not bodies 
moving anything else 


Of these items only those belonging to level (3), that of the extrinsi- 
cally moved movers, remain to be explained.?* The formula ‘that which 
becomes divisible around bodies’ is taken from Tim. 35 a 2-3 (тїс тєрї 
TH сфрото yvyvouévng uepiotfic), where the soul is said to be constituted 
in the middle between this, on the one hand, and ‘the indivisible and 
changeless nature’, which Proclus takes to be intellect, on the other. 
“The nature that becomes divisible around bodies’ is not infinitely 
divisible like body is,” but is ‘more divisible’ than soul. It is said to exist 
‘stretched out...according to the unlimitedness of іште”. Although 
Plato describes the composition of the soul as a mixing process with, 
as its ingredients, the indivisible nature and the nature that becomes 
divisible, Proclus refuses to regard the soul literally as a mixture out 
of these substances. Instead he prefers to understand the ‘mixture’ as 


?? In Parm. I 706.1—3. 

% The extension of time (see, however, n. 128) is an image of eternity: Jn Tim. I 
1.6.27-28; Tim. 37 d 5-7. 

% The four stages are also mentioned at Jn Tim. Ш 2.151.24—27. 

% In Tim. Ш 2.152.11-12. This almost certainly amounts to a denial of incom- 
mensurability at this level. See the next section. Both Simplicius and Philoponus have 
argued that there are minimal lengths for forms. See Sorabji (2004) 190-191. 

% In Tim. III 2.147.30-31: f| кото thy &neiptov. thy ypovikny év napatéoet TV 
dndotactw Éyovco. Also III 2.140.28-30. 
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a proportional relation between the soul and divisible and indivisible 
being. He explains that it makes no sense to speak of a mixture between 
the extended and the unextended, between body and indivisible, just 
like as there is no mixture possible between the line and the point.” 
Therefore Proclus rejects the view of Severus who held that geometric 
extension belongs to the being of soul.” As we will see below in more 
detail, Proclus believes that merely the activities of the soul are extended, 
not its essence. Proclus does not equate the ‘divisible being’ of Tim. 
35 a 2-3 with bodies. For bodies are intrinsically divisible, whereas 
this nature is said to become divisible in the vicinity of bodies. This 1s 
for Proclus reason enough to claim that out of itself this nature 1s not 
divisible, at least not the way body 1s. Only through its association with 
body does this nature get divisible. Unlike the soul, this divisible nature 
is not separable from body, which is why the soul is superior to it.” 
In the present passage Proclus mentions only (incorporeal) quali- 
ties and the enmattered forms as exemplifying ‘that which becomes 
divisible’." He distinguishes qualities from enmattered forms, without 
however clarifying the distinction." In other works, particularly in the 
Timaeus Commentary, he equates ‘that which becomes divisible around 
bodies! with the hypostasis Nature, which 1s intermediate between soul, 
on the one hand, and bodies, physical powers and enmattered forms, 
on the other."? Further entities which are usually counted among ‘that 


?' Proclus, following Aristotle, does not consider a line as consisting of points. Since 
the line 1s divisible and continuous, and the point is indivisible, there is an significant 
ontological difference between the two. See the next section. 

99 In Tim. III 2.152.24—30: оок ёро &ve&óueOo. Aéyew etc obvo респу оту, 
as Éyovo&v ті кої @с®цотоу кої соротікбу, oc EpatocBévng onéAoev, À ё1бстпцо. 
YEOMETPLKOV ETL THY odotav о®тїйс &vopépetv, óc Xevfjpog: KP&oIg yàp оок бу note 
yévowo йбліаотбтох xoi ё10стото? кої &uepiotov xoi GMUATOS: ODOË үйр onuetov кої 
ypoupfic. Already Aristotle criticised the view, which he ascribes to Plato, that the soul 
is essentially a magnitude: De An. I.3 407 а 2-15. 

% [n Tim. IN 2.149.25—149.3; III 2.152.9-20. Even soul’s divisible aspect is superior 
to ‘that which becomes indivisible around bodies’: III 2.149.10-11. 

100 In essence this interpretation of Tim. 35 a 2-3 can already be found in Plot. 
IV2 [4] 1.29-41. 

101 The distinction is explained in other works. Cf. Helmig (2006) 266-273. 

10 СЕ In Tim. I 1.10.13-22: 6 $ ye HAdtov Mim uèv À то EvvAov ei6og ў tò сёра 
À tà Svvépers tàs фосікос оок &ELOT лротос ёлоуорббесӣол pooiv, WoT бё adthv 
adtOBev óxvet rpocayopebetv, £v éco бё KUO thv Oboiav ofi O£uevoc, уос Aéyo 
xoi TOV соротік@у Buden, ooeuévnv рёу Exetvng TO нєрїбєсӨол тєрї tà cóuata 
кої TH Hit emiotpégerv eig aùthv, oxepéyovcav бё тфу Uer" олту TO Aóyoug Éyew 
TOV лбутоу Kol yevvàv лбуто Kai Cmonotetv, Thy &KpIBeot&tnv лері adtiic Dewpiayv 
fiiv лороёёёоке. 11.2—4: тобто рёу Silo бт. то оісдптоу nav, ёу @ Sidotaci¢ koi 
MEPLOLLOG ravrotos: éketvov Aë TO LÈV T] qoot ў AYOPLOTOSG TOV сорбтоу KTA. 9-12: 
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which becomes divisible’ are vegetative and irrational animal souls.'? 
Although Proclus in Theol. Plat. 1.14 makes no attempt at differentiating 
‘the nature that becomes divisible’, he has rather precise ideas as to 
which hierarchical distinctions could be made." These get expounded 
in the Timaeus Commentary. Nature is the principle that emits ‘natural 
reason principles’ (pvoixoi Adyou) and thereby unfolds itself.!°° In bod- 
ies these principles are realised as enmattered forms.'°° When they, in 
turn, unfold themselves they generate qualities. The enmattered form 
itself is undivided (Gpepéc) and is of an essential nature (оос1®бес).! 
By unfolding itself it becomes extended (ёктоӨёу) and takes on spatial 
dimensions (óyko0év). This amounts to its emitting enmattered pow- 
ers (évoAovs дуубцелс), which are ‘some kind of qualities’ (1otótntóg 
Twas о®сос), more precisely essential qualities." The presence of the 
‘enmattered form’ in the body is to be understood as that of something 
undivided in something divided.' This form takes on extension and 
thus becomes, Ae, generates, the essential qualities. These are not identi- 
cal with the essence (the oooto, in this case the enmattered form), but 
аге its powers (боубцелс). One single essence, which is undivided and 
unextended, generates a plurality of powers, which are extended. The 
essential qualities, in their turn, which are powers, generate activities 
(ёуёрүғлол).!!° These can be understood as the bodily effects caused by 
the qualities;!!! they are even more numerous and divided. These finer 


À toivov pois £oxótn uév ёсті TAV TO GMUATOELSEs то®то xoi олоӨтүтбу ónpiovpyobvtov 
œitiov xoi TO лёрос TOD TOV бсорбтоу оосу xÀAGtovc. Cf. Porph., Sent. 5. 

1% In Tim. TII 2.139.17—30; Opsomer (2006b) 153-154. 

104 For a more extensive account see Helmig (2006). 

IP In Tim. Ш 2.10.19-21. 

1% In combination with souls they are realised as the forces of desire and cognition 
which constitute vegetative and irrational souls. I surmise that these forces can be seen 
either as stemming from the same logoi of nature as do the enmattered forms, or as 
flowing directly from nature along with the natural /ogoi (this is more of a terminologi- 
cal matter: in the second case powers of desire and cognition would just not count 
as physical logot; cf. In Tim. 1 1.10.19-21). In any case, the irrational powers of desire 
and cognition are ranked higher than the forms of lifeless bodies. 

107 [n Tim. Ш 2.25.67. 

108 In Tim. Ш 2.25.7-8; 15. The öyxor (cf. Tim. 31 с—32 a) are interpreted as referring 
to extension and three-dimensionality in the realm of matter; the powers are equated 
with the qualities that impart form to bodies and hold them together (In Tim. Ш 
2.25.35). Thereby these qualities are distinguished from mere accidents. 

In In Tim. Ш 2.25.11. СЕ Helmig (2006) 270 n. 50. 

10 [n Tim. TII 2.25.9—23. 

!! Only at the end of the chain do properties become visible. That will not be at 
the level of the enmattered form, and probably not even at the level of the latter's 
powers, but at the level of the ‘activities’. СЕ Jn Parm. III 796.7—8. 
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distinctions are not present in Theol. Plat. 1.14, since they can not be 
derived from a classification of types of motion. 

Let us take another look at the more basic hierarchy of movers and 
moved. Everything which belongs to ‘that which becomes divisible 
around bodies’ is coextended (соубистбџеуо) with body.'!? Yet because 
of their incorporeal character these things are still forces and causes of 
moon. II? In this respect they differ from the bodies themselves, which 
are not able to impart motion. What we would describe as body A hit- 
üng body B and thereby dislodging B is conceptualised in a different 
way by Neoplatonists. Responsible for the motion of B 1s not A, but 
the incorporeal qualities of A? 

The hierarchy elaborated in Theol. Plat. 1.14 can be seen as the result 
of a transmission of motive power. Proclus distinguishes, with Aristo- 
tle, an active and a passive kinetic dynamis and explains how the latter, 
too, фе. the capacity to be moved, originates at a specific level. It is 
transmitted from level (2) down to level (4), whereas the active power 
originates in (1) and extends down to (3).''® Self-movers, ie. the self- 
moved, are indispensable for the system, as they constitute the origin of 
passive motion.'" Without self-moved things, which revert upon their 
cause, nothing would be in motion. The higher causes would still be in 
place, but nothing would be moved by them as there would be noth- 
ing with that capacity. Although Proclus here states that souls are the 
first things to be moved, even in respect of passive motion souls have 
an intermediate status, as he makes plain in the Parmenides Commentary: 
above the souls are situated those things (intellects) which are unmoved 
both in essence and in their activities; souls are unmoved in essence 
and moved in their activities; they are followed by physical things, 


12 СЕ In Tim. III 2.152.10-11: ovvómpnuévn tots ©локє1цёуо1с. 

13 Theol. Plat. 1.14 62.1—12. 

114 СЕ Elem. Theol. 80 (cf. supra, p. 209); In Parm. III 785.9-10. Plot., IV.7 [2] 8'.4-6; 
11-12. 

15 Cf. Arist., Phys. VIIL4 255 b 30-31; Sorabji (1988) 220. 

16 Although Proclus here claims that nature is an extrinsically moved mover, he 
ascribes some kind of self-motion to nature: Jn Tim. I 1.12.20—25: à ё? pois тровАӨо®со. 
uóvov. 510 xoi Spyavov Aéyetar tv Өєбу, оок Cov od6E GAAokivntov рбуоу, GAN’ 
EXOVGE лос TO aùtokivntov TH åp’ ёоотӯс Évepyetv: тб үйр Spyava. vv Өєфу év Aóyotg 
Spactypiors ovotwtar Kai Doug got ko) oúvõpoua tatc évepyetotg оотбу. 

"7 Theol. Plat. 1.14 61.15-17 (xoi yàp toig ётєроктутүто1с то torodtov Ier. tO 
adtoKtvytov] évdiS@or thy tod ктуеїсдол Bug, Aeren rao тоїс odor тб ükivntov 
thy tod xiweiv); 62.21—22. Cf. Elem. Theol. 14 16.28-29 Dodds: Self-movers are the 
first in the order of the moved, unmoved movers occupy the first rank in the order 
of the causes of motion. 
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which are moved both in essence and in their activities.''? Proclus also 
determines with greater precision the nature of the passive motion 
characterising the soul. It does not seem to be, as one would perhaps 
expect, topical motion, but rather its thinking activity? As we will 
see below (p. 226), even this claim needs to be qualified, as thinking 
activity can in some sense be regarded as topical motion. But even so: 
thinking 18 not a motion through physical space, which is exactly what 
Proclus wants to deny here. 


V. Mathematical being, degrees of diisibility magnitude without extension 


The distinction between the sensible and the spiritual realm coin- 
cides with that between divisibility and indivisibility. The bodily is 
characterised by infinite divisibility and mathematically continuous 
extension, whereas the spiritual is undivided and unextended and in 
principle non-continuous but discrete; it constitutes a multitude, not a 
magnitude. This has important consequences for geometry, Ze, for the 
nature of geometric objects and the way in which they are present in 
the soul. Proclus emphasises the intermediary nature of both the soul 
and mathematical objects"? with respect to divisibility and indivisibility. 
This view, which entails that some things are halfway between divisibil- 
ity and indivisibility, may seem strange, for would one not expect that 
any thing would be either one or the other? What could be in between 
those alternatives is difficult to fathom. Especially for geometric objects 


18 [n Parm. HI 795.25-796.9. 

19 [n Tim. III 2.147.33-148.2: otn yap otv @кїутүтос uèv кол” ototav, KLVOULLÉVN 
бё KATH тйс vorjcetc, koi aióvioç uv кот’ &xetvnv, ёүхроуос ёё KATH тол›тос. Simplicius, 
who tries to harmonise Plato and Aristotle in this respect, claims that Aristotle did not 
call the soul self-moving because by ‘moving’ he understood only physical changes; 
emotions, perceptions and other psychic acts he called ‘activities’, not motion. This is in 
perfect agreement with Plato, claims Simplicius, for Plato, too, denied physical motion 
for the soul (Simp. refers to Leg. X 894 c, where self-motion is introduced as a tenth 
type of motion, i.e. as differing from the preceding types—for Proclus’ interpretation 
see below, p. 226), whereas he called the aforementioned activities motion. The more 
accurate interpreters even limit self-motion to the activity of the rational soul, he says 
(1248.8; Proclus speaks of voroetc, and considers the irrational activities to belong to a 
lower nature). This interpretation allows Simplicius to claim that the dispute between the 
two great thinkers turns out to be merely lexical. See Simp., Jn Phys. 1248.21—1249.13. 
Aristotle's analysis of infinite divisibility and continuity as prerequisites for motion only 
pertain to physical change: Jn Phys. 1250.14—19. See also 420.1—422.9. For Aristotle's 
broader use of self-motion, see Gill (1991) 245. 

79 Eg. In Tim. I 1.8.1321; Ш 2.128.20-22. 
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the problem seems difficult: they are neither material nor sensible, yet 
they are supposed to be in some way extended. It also seems that, in 
order for us to be able to think them, there should be some kind of 
extension i the soul. Yet how is this possible at all given the fact that 
souls are part of the spiritual realm? Those who are familiar with 
Proclus! philosophical style and methods will not be surprised to learn 
that Proclus has thought through this problem and offers a solution. In 
essence it consists in diffusing the sharp contrast between the two main 
ontological realms and smoothening the transitions between the various 
levels of his multilayered ontology. Whether this strategy is successful 
for the problems at hand remains to be seen. 

It 1s important to point out that there is no such thing as a separate 
hypostasis for geometric objects.'*! The objects of geometry are not 
the result of abstraction from sensible objects, but images of higher 
realities. ? They are the souls way of grasping those higher realities 
and in that sense products of the soul. Hence they have an inter- 
mediary status,'** like the soul. We have seen that souls are indivisible 
and unmoved in being, but divisible and moved in their activities. 
Their activity is temporal, and therefore extended, but their essence is 


?! Rashed (2002) 267: ‘[I]l n'y a pas de sphère propre aux entités géométriques 
parce qu'elles ne sont toutes que l'expression dianoétique, c'est-à-dire humaine, de 
réalités, ou de procés, du monde spirituel. Il serait incongru de supposer l'existence 
d'un Droit ou d'un Rond dianoétiques, parce que la droite ou le cercle mathématiques 
ne représentent que pour notre faculté dianoétique Procession et Conversion. Dès lors 
qu'ils sont dans le monde d'en-haut, le droit et le rond s'identifient à ces processus.” 
Beierwaltes (1965) 167: ‘In der Sphäre der Idee aber ist jegliche mathematische Gestalt 
nicht als solche, wie sie auf Grund sinnlicher Wahrnahme vorgestellt und gedacht wird, 
sondern als Negation dieser Gestalt: als gestaltlose Gestalt (oyua &oxnuärtiotov). Der 
Punkt ist in ihr teillos, der Kreis einfach und ohne Abstand der Peripherie zur Mitte, 
jede Größe ist gróDelos.' It should be noted that the indivisibility of the point is not 
in itself remarkable; what is more surprising is that indivisible points are part of the 
make-up of the physical world. 

12 [n Eucl. 12.6-13.3: in the sensible realm there is nothing which is undivided, 
nothing that is merely one-dimensional, nothing that is merely two-dimensional, noth- 
ing unmoved. Therefore, if we are capable of entertaining the notions of point, line, 
surface or the unmoved, these must stem from the soul itself. See also 49.12—14, and 
especially 139.12—142.2; Syr., In Metaph. 91.20-92.10; 94.30-97.17. The claim that a 
merely one-dimensional line cannot be observed anywhere is contradicted by Jn Eucl. 
100.14—19: lines without width can be observed in some cases at the separation of 
lighted and shaded areas, eg. in the shape of the moon. 

73 In Eucl. 13.2223. When the soul produces, it draws upon both its own resources 
and intellective forms (15.16—16.8). СЁ Cleary (2000) 90-91. 

1% Cf. Arist., Metaph. 1.6 987 b 14-18. 
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not.'? The soul is both one and many, both a whole and divided, both 
continuous and partitioned, so Proclus says in the Timaeus Commentary. 
But then he adds the following important qualification: 


We must not imagine (gavtao8@pev) its continuity (tò ovvexéc) in the 
manner of an extension (ôtaotat®c) —indeed, there is also continu- 
ity (ovvéyeia) that has no magnitude, as the continuity in the case of 
time. ?5 


As we shall see, this agrees with Proclus’ theory of the cognitive powers 
of the soul. When we grasp something as extended, we use our power 
of imagination (gavtacia, cf. pavtac8@pev). Yet the passage suggests 
that it is possible to think a kind of continuity that is not extended. 
When we do so, we do not use our imagination, but remain at the level 
of reason (81évo1a). Moreover, only this way can we get an adequate 
grasp of the essence of the soul. What does it mean to think continuity 
without imagining it as extended? The comparison with time probably 
refers to the arithmetic nature of intellective time." Indeed, time itself 
is unextended, transcending that which is in time and is extended. "? 
When time is imagined or remembered, it has already taken the form 
of extended time spans.'? 


U5 Of n. 84. 

75. In Tim. II 2.166.4—8: vonoœuev obv шоу био кої roA Av thv oootav тйс voxfic 
б\у тє uévovcav koi uepiGouévnv Kai ovvex тє óuoO кої OLMPNHÉVNV, koi Hire TO 
ovvexis adtiic StactatHs фоутосддиеу ёст үйр ovvéyera Kai aueyéOnc, 0с тү KATH TOV 
xpóvov. Proclus adds a remark about the division of the soul, which should not happen 
according to monadic numbers, as they are incompatible with continuity (166.8—14): 
unte thy Siatpeow Katt voto LovadiKods @®рї1Өно®с [sc. pavtac8GpEV] : то үйр то1о®тоу 
тособу ёооцВотбу ёсті трос TO ovvexég: GAA’ ос TPOGT|KEL totg бсорбтотс, eic £v тото 
ovvoryé&yopiev Kai то 8\оу цето TOV LEPOV ёлі тїс oxic Üeoprioouev. ônAot бё Kai ó 
IIA&cvov, Str Set uh бёфістасдол тўс EvOoews £v tH Siaipéoer cià тфу fç. Festugière 
(1967b) 209 n. 3, following a suggestion by Ch. Mugler, explains that Proclus does not 
just need monadic, but also square and cube numbers. This results in the series used 
by Plato: 1,2,3,4,9,8,27. These constitute the terms of a twofold continuous geometrical 
progession (1-3-9-27 and 1—2—4—8). This progression may be called geometrical, but is 
of course essentially arithmetic, т.е. discrete. 

07 Cf. In Tim. IV 3.25.8-27.32. 

128 Similarly, place as an intelligible unit of measurement in the mind is unextended. 
СЕ Simp., Jn Phys. 634.11—31; Sorabji (2004) 242. 

129 For the close connection between imagination and memory, see Opsomer (2006b) 
142-143, 147. 

130 Tt is at this level that one can speak with Augustine of time as а distentio animi. 
See August. Conf. ХІ.26.33. See also Flasch (1993) 382-383 for a critical assessment 
of the spatial metaphor implied by Augustine’s description. 
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The Commentary on Euchd is the best place to look if one wants to 
understand what Proclus meant by continuity and extension at the level 
of soul. From the outset Proclus characterises mathematical being as 


occupying an intermediate position, between the indivisible and the 
divisible: 


Mathematical being... occupies the middle ground between the partless 
realities—simple, incomposite, and indivisible—and divisible things char- 
acterized by every variety of composition and differentiation. '?! 


Further on the intermediate nature of mathematical being is determined 
with greater precision:!*? above it is situated that which is indivisible 
in an absolute sense (navteA@c), below it ‘that which becomes divis- 
ible around matter’ (t@v лері thv VANV LEPLOTOV yivouévov, Le, the 
realm below that of the soul proper, on Proclus’ reading of Tim. 35 a; 
cf. section IV). The cognitive faculty corresponding to mathematical 
being is called reason (dtévo1).'*? Objects of mathematical knowledge 
are superior to sensible objects in that they are devoid of matter, yet 
inferior to intelligibles in that they are divisible, т.е. less unitary and 
simple.?* Being images of higher realities they represent that which 
is undivided in a divided manner (eikovesg...6vta кол uepiotüc. .. TH 
åuépiota Kronmodvpeva).'* Dianoetic activity is superior to sensation 
or opinion, since it does not have to draw its objects from the external 
world. It finds those within itself. !* 

The degree of division characteristic of geometric entities reflects 
a particular interplay of the principles limit and the unlimited. Math- 
ematical objects are the offspring of these lofty principles, but not 
of them alone. Also the first products of limit and unlimited, their 
manifestations in the realm of the intelligible, that is, contribute to 
how mathematical, and more precisely geometric objects are pro- 
duced. The resulting magnitudes are infinitely divisible (ў «àv peye8Ov 
diatpecic ёл” Gneipov xopet), but every actual magnitude that has been 


PU In Еш, 3.1—7: Tiv poOnpaticy odoiav...thv uéonv xópov блелАлтуфёуол t&v те 


duepiotov xoi GnA@V Kai &ovvÜétov Kai дёдіолрётоу oxootíceov xoi TOV LEPLOTOV 
xoi év ovvOgceow лоутоїолс Kai локіЛолс Siaipéseow å&popiouévov. Also 19.12-13 
et passim. Translations of passages from Jn Eucl. are by Glenn К. Morrow, with slight 
modifications. 

U? In Eucl. 5.12-14. 

133 In Eucl. 4.6-8. 

7* [In Eucl. 3.10-14. 

195 In Eucl. 4.20—5.10. 

75 In Eucl. 18.14—17. 
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divided off is bounded by limits (tà бё ôtaipoduevo nåvta pioto, 
Koi кот’ EVEPYELAV пелёрастол TH LOPLA TOD 6X0). The role of the 
unlimited is particularly noticeable in the reality of geometric incom- 
mensurability (or as we would put it: in the fact that the set of points 
contained in a geometric line is non-denumerable,'** which makes the 
line continuous). * The role of limit can be observed especially in the 
boundaries that define shapes.'*° In his explanation of the Pythagorean 
fourfold division of mathematics—arithmetic, dealing with quantity 
in itself (tò r06óv); music, dealing with quantities in relation to each 
other; geometry, dealing with magnitude (tò mnAtkov) at rest; spherics, 
dealing with moving magnitude—Proclus reports that according to 
the Pythagoreans the pure unlimited (то Gretpov, óneipto) falls out- 
side the scope of science.'*! Proclus agrees that one should not try to 
study ‘quantity in sense objects (оте то лосоу то év toig олоӨтүтотс) or 
magnitude that appears in bodies (odte то rnAikov TO лері TA cóuata 
eavtaCopevov).’'” The unlimited, which, as we have seen, appears in 
incommensurable magnitudes and numbers, is thus to be excluded 
from science.'? 

In order to determine the status of mathematical objects with greater 
precision, Proclus uses his exegesis of Tim. 35 a-36 d, where Plato 
constructs the soul out of mathematical forms, divides it according 
to numbers and binds it together with proportions and harmonious 
ratios. This passage shows that the first principles of all geometric 


7 In Eucl. 6.17—19. 

138 This requirement was of course not part of the Aristotelian understanding of 
continuity. Cf. Bostock (1991) 179. 

139 In Eucl. 6.19—22: кой тўс uèv блелріос оок obons тб тє ueyéðn лбуто obupetpo 
ду Åv Kai oddév ёррптоу oddé @Аоүоу, oic Si Soke? ӧлофёрғту tà ev yeopetpia t&v ёу 
Gp Ounticf. 278.1924: dtav үйр Serxvdwov öt ёстіу то doduuetpov év Tots uey£Oeot 
Kai ob návto. соццетро GAANAOIG, Ti GAAO делкубуол phoet тїс ADTODS À Sti лбу рёүедос 
cic Kei ёлолреттол xo oddénote HEopev eic то @цєрёс, б ёсті xowóv иётроу TOV LEyeBOv 
&Xó otov. Physical bodies and matter share this type of unlimitedness; the influence of 
the unlimited even increases as one moves downwards. This explains the unstableness 
of the physical realm (cf. In Tim. П 1.396.1—2; In Parm. VI 1119.15—22) and constitutes 
a further argument against Xenocrates’ theory of indivisible lines. Xenocrates’ mistake 
consists in taking indivisible lines to be physical, 1.e. material things. СЁ Syr., In Metaph. 
123.18-124.6, and above, p. 194. 

"9 In Eucl. 7.11—12. On the role and provenance of the principles Limited/Unlimited, 
see In Parm. VI 1116.21-1123.21 and Van Riel (2000). 

II See also Nikulin (2002) 96. 

!"? [In Eucl. 36.5-11. 

143 On the role of the infinite in arithmetics, see N. Hartmann in Breton (1969) 
195-196. 
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shapes, Ae, the straight (line) and the circle, are present in the soul. 
The first shapes—the first products of the straight and the circle—exist 
in the soul and are the zodiacal shapes, preceding the visible shapes. 
The visible circular motion is in its turn anticipated by an intellective 
motion along invisible circles. This is а world-order (бібкосцос) which 
is not only without body but also without extension, despite the fact 
that it contains shapes. The psychic form of extended things and the 
numbers existing in the soul should not be understood after the man- 
ner of body, but as ‘living and intellective paradigms'!? of visible sets, 
shapes, ratios and motions. IT" These objects can be considered as being 
in an intermediary state with respect to divisibility: they are divisible 
in that it is possible to distinguish parts in every figure (lines, angles); 
yet every figure is indivisible in form insofar it is regarded as a unity 
(there 1s one figure called the square, corresponding to one definition 
or formula). 

The preceding remarks pertained to indivisibility and geometry. 
Similar things can be said about geometry and motion. Geometricals 
are invariable and unmoved, but can also be regarded as generated out of 
other figures, i.e. by the movement of a point, of a line, of a circle etc. 
The mathematical activity of the soul is neither motionless like intellec- 
tive cognition is, nor is it moved like sense-perception. For its motion is 
not change of place or quality, but a ‘living’ motion (610 бё xwrjoeog où 
толікӯс 0002 GAAOLWTIKTS..., GAAG Corus); it ‘unfolds and traverses 
the immaterial cosmos of forms, now moving from first principles to 
conclusions, now proceeding in the opposite direction." 

It can be concluded from the passages we have looked at so far, taken 
from the first prologue to the Euclid Commentary, that geometric objects 
have shape, but no extension,” and that there is some kind of motion in 


U* In Eucl. 17.3—4: ёсорбтос кол à!iiotótoc. 


Locomotion is linked with life, alteration with cognition. C£ p. 226. 

16 [In Eucl. 17.710; 18-21; 137.18-24. 

47 Cf. Nikulin (2002) 131. 

8 [n Eucl. 18.22—23. 

19 [n Eucl. 18.23-24. Proclus explains that according to the Pythagoreans the soul 
by virtue of its internal motion produces motion outside itself. ‘For it itself revolves 
in circles but abides always the same by virtue of the causes of the circle, namely the 
straight line and the circumference’ (37.6-8). For the spiritual motion of the soul, see 
p. 226. 

150 For the idea of unextended ‘unfigured figures’ (oyńuata ёоҳпибтіото), existing in 
the intelligible, see already Plot., VI.6 [34] 17.11-32. At the highest level of being figure 
is one. Posterior to that, but still within the intelligible (for the hierarchical structures 


145 


= 
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the soul, which does not have the characteristics of physical motion. In 
the second prologue, dealing more specifically with geometry, Proclus in 
part repeats what he said in the first prologue, and adds some interesting 
theories. He sticks to the view that if geometric objects are immaterial, 
they must be unextended. It is only in a receptacle that the indivisible 
appears as divisible, the unextended as extended, the motionless as 
moving."?' The obvious problem now is that in geometry we bisect the 
straight line—a form of division—, we speak of differences between 
angles and of increases or decreases of figures. All of this presupposes 
extended magnitude: ‘All these things indicate that the subject-matter 
of geometry is divisible and not composed of partless ideas.’!” 
Geometrical practice shows that geometrical thinking cannot limit its 
operation to the level of unextended shapes, as it would appear from 
the first prologue. Geometers also study extension, and this not just by 
looking at shapes in matter, but also by means of mental representa- 
tions of extended objects. In order to do this they need imagination 
(pavtaota), which is inferior to reason (ivora). As an irrational fac- 
ulty, imagination does not belong to the ‘real’, те. the rational soul. "° 
Whereas the dianoetic forms are indivisible and unextended,'™ the 
objects of imagination are divisible and extended. Imagination pro- 
duces particularised images that have divisible extension and shape.!* 
Because of the difference of sizes the objects get pluralised:'°° phantasia 


in this passage, regarding which Plotinus appears to be wavering, see Bertier, Brisson 
et al. (1980) 191—192 and Procl., In Tim. П 1.427.6—22) figure is ‘divided’, not in the 
sense of being spatially extended, but in the sense of being individuated and distributed 
over different parts. The intelligible pyramid, for instance, is allotted to intelligible fire. 
Cf. Horn (1995) 277—278. 

P! In Eucl. 49.24—50.2. 

152 In Eucl. 50.7-9. 

153 Of. In Eucl 141.14: ёо éavtiis eig фоутосіоу BAénovoo. On the irrational soul 
and imagination see Opsomer (2006b) 137, 147. Imagination is a faculty that is akin 
to body. It is in imagination that Aristotle's so-called intelligible matter is to be found 
(c£. n. 155). 

154 [n Eucl. 50.14—16. Also Syr., In Metaph. 91.31—32; 93.2—3; 94.19-26. 

U5 In Eucl. 51.20—52.3; 52.22—25. Proclus (51.16-20; 142.11—19) also appeals to 
Aristotle's idea of ‘intelligible matter’, which Proclus understand as ‘the matter of 
phantasia’. C£. Metaph. VIL.10 1036 а 9-12; VIL11 1037 а 4—5; Morrow (1970) 41, n. 5; 
СЕ Cleary (2000) 97—98; Nikulin (2002) 132-143 and Harari (2006) 371—373. Proclus 
seems reluctant to use the Aristotelian expression, for it is somewhat inappropriate. In 
any case, imagination functions as the substrate for dianoetic forms. Proclus analyses 
the relation between imagination and reason in hylomorphic terms, as did his master: 
Syr., In Metaph. 186.17—19. 

156 In Eucl. 53.15-16. This is similar to mathematical number which the Old Aca- 
demics distinguished from eidetic number. Yet Proclus treats number in a crucially 
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does not represent the circle, but a circle, ie. one out of a potentially 
infinite number of circles. 


Hence the circle in reason 1s one and simple and unextended, and mag- 
nitude itself is without magnitude there (ото tò uéyeOoc ®нёүєӨєс exer), 
and figure without shape (tò oxfiuo. &oynpótitov); for such objects in 
reason are formative principles devoid of matter (Aóyot букъ Ang). But 
the circle in imagination is divisible, formed, extended (6 8’ v pavraoia 
uepiotóg ёсут\нолтонёуос б1@ототос) (In Eucl. 54.5—9). 


Geometry, at this level, deals with circles (plural) as they appear in the 
imagination. What existed in a hidden manner (крофіос) in reason, 
gets represented as divisible and extended in imagination." 

Whereas the emphasis in the Prologues to the Commentary on Euclid 1s 
on our cognitive grasp or way(s) of representing geometric objects, the 
Parmenides Commentary contains valuable information regarding Proclus' 
views on the way in which geometric forms may be present at even 
higher levels of reality. To put 1t differently: it tells us about the para- 
digms that are grasped as shapes by the soul and ultimately get realised 
as actual extended geometric forms in matter. It becomes clear that the 
objects of geometry in a stricter sense— geometric shapes such as they 
are studied by geometers—are somehow present, as prefigurations, at 
higher ontological levels. 

The occasion to discuss these matters is offered by Plato's mention 
of ‘the round’ and ‘the straight’ in the first hypothesis of the Parmenides 
(137 e). Proclus warns against a mathematical or vulgar interpretation of 
these notions (où poOnuatikHs тото. Kai óe6npevuévog àkovotéov). We 
should understand how they are connected to procession and return: 


Procession may be seen as represented by 'straight and by the illumination 
which proceeds from causal principles; return is represented by ‘round’, 
as reflecting back upon its own principle and as making this its end." 


different way from geometric objects, in that numbers have a higher psychic location. 
'The many instances of one single number do not originate in imagination as a result 
of projection, but in doxa. Cf. Mueller (2000) 73—74. 

7 [n Eucl. 54.19-22. To be more precise: the geometer studies the dianoetic circle, 
but makes her demonstrations about the circles in phantasia. Cf. 54.22—55.2 and Plato, 
Resp. VI 510 c 5-511 a 2. 

158 In Eucl. 56.13-15. See also Bechtle (2006) 336—338. 

U9 [n Parm. VI 1129.17-1130.38. The passage quoted, in the translation of С. R. 
Morrow and J. Dillon, is based on the Latin translation by Moerbeke, which gives a 
fuller text (a part of the Greek seems to be missing). C£. Steel (1985) 408.82—409.85. 
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Every intellective being, on the one hand, proceeds along a straight 
path, and, on the other, 1s round because it returns upon its own good 
as its centre. Thus the straight and the round exist primarily in the 
intellective realm. Secondarily they are present in the soul, and finally 
they are participated by sensible objects. Only in the sensible realm 
do rectilinear figures exist in a spatially extended and divisible way.'*! 
The primary round and the straight, being the principles of geomet- 
ric shapes,'® have an existence that transcends spatial extension and 
divisibility. 

The different ontological levels at which there are figures are summed 
up in a passage in the Commentary on Euchd (136.20—142.7). In ascend- 
ing order these are: 


163 


a) material shapes of human artefacts: impure and imperfect (137.3—8; 
1595) 

b) material shapes in nature, especially the celestial figures: these are 
‘divisible and have their existence in other things’! (137.8-17; 
139.56); 

с) psychic shapes, also called ‘self-moved’ in contrast to the material 
shapes which are called extrinsically moved (137.18—24; 142.3). They 
participate in differentiation, variety and development (139.6-7: 
біопрёсеос кої TOLKIAIAG petetAnpev xoi GvEeAtEEWS navtoias), 
but are immaterial and unextended (137.21—22). Yet when the soul 


looks outside itself at imagination as at a mirror, the figures it sees 
are extended (141.10—19). 


160 See also In Tim. III 2.99.5—6; Ш 2.273.9-15. 

19! [n Parm. VI 1131.17—21 (trans. Morrow and Dillon): "Thus he makes clear that 

these figures have come down from some exalted divine order, since they have the 
capacity to organise all undivided things such as intellect, and divisible things such as 
the visible cosmos, and median things such as soul...So then, these qualities penetrate 
down from the intellectual realm to the realm of generated things, the straight becom- 
ing the cause of procession, the circular of return.’ See also In Fuel 154.6-155.22; 
Syr., In Metaph. 123.27—31. In order to show this, Plato makes the sphere the shape of 
the whole universe and assigns the five regular polyhedra to the parts of the universe, 
inscribing them in the encompassing sphere (Jn Parm. VI 1130.39-1131.17, cf. Tim. 
54 а—55 a). 
162 Plato defines the round as ‘that whose extremities are everywhere equidistant from 
the middle’, and the straight as ‘that whose middle stands in the way of the extremi- 
ties’ (Parm. 137 e 1—4). In the same passage Plato mentions ‘figure’ without defining 
it, but see Eucl. 1 def. 14 (‘that which is contained by any boundary or boundaries’); 
cf. Procl. м Eucl. 136.20-142.7; In Parm. VI 1132.12-14. 

16 Cf. Beierwaltes (1965) 167. 

‘ef Plotinus, distinguishing intelligible from physical figures, states that the former 
are ‘not in others, but belong to themselves.’ Plot., VI.6 [34] 17.26-27. 
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d) intellective shapes, having the characteristic of being ‘unified’, ‘indi- 
visible’ and ‘unchanging’ (137.24—138.4; 139.8; 140.14; 142.4). 

е) the hidden, unspeakable, unitary figures of the gods (138.5—22; 
139.9; 140.15; 142.7). 

f) [The One completely transcends all figure: see Jn Parm. VI 1132.9—29.] 


In the Platonic Theology Proclus defines the intellective origin of figures 
in even greater detail: the straight and the round, being the principles 
of mathematical figures, first appear in the inferior triad of the intel- 
lective-intelligible realm. From there they proceed downwards and 
form the intellective figures, such as they are present primarily in the 
demiurge. The inferior intellective-intelligible triad is thus the first to 
be formally characterised by figure. At higher levels, more precisely in 
the intelligible realm of the gods, there are only ‘hidden’ ‘unspeakable’ 
or ‘secret’ figures, the figures of the gods.'^ 

As one moves downwards unity decreases and division increases. 
This is why figures in the rational soul (ie. in бїбуотїо) are called 
divisible when compared to the higher paradigms of which they 
are images, and indivisible when compared with their reflections in 
imagination. So how should we envisage the different levels of figures 
more concretely? Let us give it a try. The divine figures are unknowable 
and inexpressible, so we should not waste words on them. In the third 


165 ‘Figure’ (сЁ Parm. 137 d 8-е 4 in the first, and 145 b 3—5 in the second hypostasis) 
is the dialectical name of the inferior intelligible-intellective triad or ‘subcelestial vault’ 
(Theol. Plat. 1V.12 40.13-17), the level at which the first figures appear ко” Srapéw, 
i.e. as formally characterising the level at which they are. The highest intelligible-intel- 
lective triad, on the contrary, is the supracelestial place (Theol. Plat. IV.10 35.11—16). It 
ranscends figure and is called бсҳпибтіотос in Phaedr. 247 c 6, but can also be called 
he ‘beginning’ of figure since it constitutes the unitary cause of all figures. At an even 
higher level intelligible intellect contains the intelligible causes of all figures, secret and 
unknown (Jn Parm. VI 1127.28-1129.9, esp. 1128.21—37; In Tim. Ш 2.70.5—14; see also 
Herm., In Phaedr. 31 149.10-150.2). ‘Up there’ figures are prefigured кот’ оітіоу, in 
he last intelligible-intellective triad they appear for the first time коб’ trapu (for the 
distinction see n. 183). Proclus sometimes uses the label ‘intellective’ to designate both 
he intelligible-intellective and the intellective realm indiscriminately. E.g In Tim. Ш 
2.70.14—17 (on the circle): Zeen ёё GA Xov èv xotg уоєроїс Devic: éxei үйр кой tò oxuya 
tO voepóv Kai то £000 Kai то nepipepéc, @с èv Hapueviôn АёАектол. П 1.273.915; 
In Parm. VI 1130.11—12 (ёкостоу tv voepôv). He is more precise earlier on in the 
passage from which the last citation is taken: 1127.29—30: «nv уоптђу @кроттүто ту 
voep@v, an expression that indeed designates the last level of the intelligible-intellective 
realm, which can be regarded as the upper border of the intellective. See also Theol. 
Plat. 11.12 67.14-68.5; IV.37 108.5-109.21. These issues are set out more extensively 
by Steel (2007c.). 

166 See p. 216 and Jn Eucl. 139.6-8. 
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intelligible-intellective triad there are only the straight and the round, 
free from extension. The intellective realm contains figures, one for each 
type. Presumable there is but one intellective triangle.'*' In the rational 
soul, 4e. in reason, there will already be different types of triangles: 
the equilateral, the scalene etc. At this level they all lack extension, 
however. Although there is no infinite divisibility and no incommensu- 
rability here, Proclus thinks it is permissible to call dianoetic geometric 
figures continuous, as we have seen (p. 216). The ‘continuous without 
magnitude' would then be that characteristic of a dianoetic geometric 
figure which makes its conceptually distinguishable components parts 
of one single figure, without ‘gaps’. This continuity can be conceived 
as non-spatial and unextended, because the dianoetic figure has no 
magnitude. ? Extension and magnitude appear for the first time in 
the irrational faculty of imagination, which is close to body (and has 
Aristotle's ‘intelligible matter”). Here figures are not only differenti- 
ated according to types, but also to magnitude. Here there can be a 
plurality, though not an actual infinity, of, say, scalene triangles, all 
having identical angles (triangles of the same shape, that 1s). T'hese 
are infinitely divisible, but every actual division 1s clearly bounded by 
limits. Incommensurability, 4e. mathematical irrationality, is probably 
restricted to the physical world and is closely bound up with matter!" 
One could suspect that 1t 1s also a property of geometrical imagination 
(and intelligible matter), yet Proclus may have believed it is not possible 


167 Tt is better to use triangles as an example, rather than circles (the example used 
р. 221), for there are several types of triangles, whereas circles can only be individu- 
ated by their magnitude. 

168 І have no evidence for this. Possibly Proclus thought that at the level of reason 
there is only one triangle. The problem with that view is that there would be no 
geometric knowledge of the properties of different types of triangle. For geometry is 
about dianoetic objects, and merely uses imagination in order to make things easier 
to comprehend. There can be no knowledge of different properties if they have not 
been differentiated. C£. n. 157 and 173. For the essence of the dianoetic triangle, see 
In Eucl. 384.5-21, with Schmitz (1997) 140—144, 205-206. For the types of triangles, 
see In Eucl. 164.27—168.25. 

169 In Eucl. 17.9—9. The explanation of two types of continuity given by Radke (2003) 
583—587 seems to me to be not quite accurate, insofar I understand her point. For one 
thing, ‘dimensionality’ (the characteristic of being n-dimensional) would belong to the 
more abstract form of continuity, too. 

170 СЕ n. 155. 

US Eg [n Tim. П 1.384.29-395.2. I agree with Harari (2006), who claims (371) 
that ‘imagined geometrical objects, being immanent universals..., are not universals 
in the strict sense.’ 
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to picture incommensurable magnitudes in the imagination. After all he 
says there is no knowledge of the irrational. But then he also holds the 
view that the geometer's knowledge is dianoetic,'’? and not at the level 
of imagination. It is also not clear whether Proclus would allow the 
idea of incommensurability in the celestial bodies. 


V]. Spiritual motion 


Without infinite divisibility and irrationality incommensurability) we do 
not have a mathematical continuum, yet continuity, as we have seen, is 
an essential prerequisite for physical motion. What are the consequences 
for so-called spiritual motion, if there is no incommensurability nor 
unlimited divisibility in the rational soul, let alone in intellect? Motion 
up there must be crucially different from physical motion. Proclus indeed 
once again warns against vulgar, ie. physical interpretations. '”* 

In intellect motion takes the form of procession and return. Since 
these are forms of being in motion, one could designate these motions 
as passive motions, inappropriate as it may be to speak of passivity in 
the spiritual realm. Yet this expression is warranted by Proclus’ use of 
the passive verb forms of kwéo.'? The presence of passive motion at 


7? The science of geometry is inferior to the cognition of intellect: Prov. 30 1-9 
(1. 5—6: "intellectum iam et non scientiam ipsam’); 30 25-27. Proclus situates dialectic 
(Prov. 29) between geometry (Prov. 28) and intellective knowledge. 

1733 Cf. Cleary (2000) 99. See In Eucl. 54.27—55.6; Syr., In Metaph. 91.31—34: the 
fact that in doing geometry we make use of the imagination and represent geometric 
objects as extended is due to our weakness. Harari (2006) argues, correctly I think, that 
certain features of geometric objects only appear at the level of imagination. They 
are first produced there, by the projection of dianoetic logot. ‘[T]he projection of the 
reason-principles of discursive reason onto the imagination does not merely exemplify 
the content of discursive reason; they also reveal content that cannot be fully appre- 
hended by discursive reason alone. The projections onto the imagination transform 
the discursive reason-principles; they turn them into composite, extended and divisible 
entities’ (p. 376). That is why demonstrative proofs of certain geometric properties can 
only be made at the level of imagination, since this is where these attributes first appear. 
The use of imagination in geometry, then, also has a positive side: this is where new 
attributes are produced. Yet, as Harari also acknowledges, these attributes preexist in 
a hidden way in the cause. Cf. p. 382: ‘the occult nature of causes, which accounts for 
the indispensability of geometrical constructions by excluding the possibility of purely 
intellectual [sc dianoetic] apprehension of causes in geometry: 

174 In Parm. VII 1155.27—28: iva ph quotoAoyoOvteg èv тоїс лері тфу Ostov Aóyoig 
блотрцуоџеу. Cf. Syr., In Metaph. 95.26—28. 

15 Eg at In Parm. VII 1156.3. 
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this level, however, seems to contradict our analysis of the hierarchy of 
motion. Weren't intellects supposed to be unmoved movers? Insofar physi- 
cal motion is concerned, they are indeed unmoved. Physical motion, 
however, is the image of a higher form of ‘motion’, one that is proper 
to intellecüve being. As was the case with intellective roundness and 
straightness, spiritual motion does not presuppose the structure of the 
mathematical continuum. 

Proclus finds evidence for spiritual motion in Plato, but not in book 
ten of the Laws where Plato distinguishes eight passive motions, one 
active motion in which mover and moved are distinct, and self-motion 
in which mover and moved are identical." This classification of 
motions into ten categories pertains merely to natural motion. The more 
encompassing account of motions or changes, so Proclus argues, is to be 
found in the first hypothesis of the Parmenides." At 138 b 8-c 1 Plato 
mentions only two types of motion: locomotion (pop&) and alteration 
(&AXotoo1c). TT All forms of motion, physical as well as spiritual, can be 
subsumed under one of these two types. In order to get a better grasp 
of what these motions might be in the higher realms Proclus looks at 
bodily motions, with which we are after all more familiar. In the case of 
bodies ‘locomotion’ stands for changes with respect to a thing’s external 
relations, whereas ‘alteration’ designates any of its internal changes. 
These types can also be found in souls and intellects. Souls can be said 
to alter insofar as they assimilate themselves (Ge. in their activities, not in 
their essence)'? to different forms, Ae, to different intellective activities. 
Insofar as they move around in the ‘intelligible place’ and go about in 
a ‘circuit’? they also experience locomotion. Alteration is connected 
to the powers of life, locomotion to the cognitive faculties.'?' Intel- 
lect too has both types of change. Its participation of the intelligible, 
which makes intellect itself something intelligible, can be regarded as 


176 Teg. X 893 b-894 c (see also n. 119). 

"7 [n Parm. VII 1155.15-27; 1158.12-17. 

178 Parm. 138 b 8—с 1: "Оті kivoduevôv ye ў péporto Tj @АЛототто &v- adta yàp рбуол 
xwfjceig. The translation ‘locomotion’ may seem infelicitous, as it refers to place, but 
is justified insofar it refers to a noetic place (сЁ In Parm. VII 1157.8-21; 31-32). 

179 [n Parm. УП 1157.9: тоїс évepyetoig. Thanks to this restriction Proclus is able to 
maintain that the essence of soul 1s not liable to change. 

180 Cf. Phaedr. 247 c З (tov drepovpäviov тотоу); d 4—5 (xóxAo À лєрїфор@...ёу TH 
xepió69). 

181 [In Parm. VII 1157.21—28. 
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an alteration; its actuality with respect to the intelligible which 1s as it 
were its own centre constitutes the prefiguration of sensible motion.'? 
Proclus obviously does not want to say that the intellect 1s really moved; 
passive motion is at this level only, we may say, foreshadowed ‘in the 
causal mode’ (кот’ оітіоу).' He makes a similar restriction for the 
alteration and locomotion of the soul: the soul contains the causes of 
alteration and topical change.'?* By these qualifications Proclus does 
not just say that physical motion is an image of spiritual motion, but 
more or less admits that to speak of spiritual motion actually requires 
stretching the meaning of the word.!? 

Passive sensible motion is thus contained causally in the complex 
dynamic structure of intellect. Spiritual motion is situated beyond 
the realms of space and time, yet requires some form of multiplicity. 
Multiplicity 1s indeed the necessary condition for motion in general. In 
the physical realm this multiplicity is continuous. Contrarily, multiplicity 
in the spiritual realm does not have the structure of a mathematical 
continuum, ?! but is discrete, if we adopt the terminology of Aristotle’s 


Categories. Even if Proclus sometimes speaks of continuity (Le, uses the 


word ovveyńç and its cognates)'? in the spiritual realm, this continuity 


182 In Parm. VII 1158.2—4: кол otov лері кёутроу о®то® то vontov drépyov évepyeiv, 
тс évtad0a meprpopac tÒ ro póóevyuo mpoetAngev. 1158.16-17. 

155 This term is explained at Elem. Theol. 65. 

184 [In Parm, VII 1157.26-28. 

185 In In Parm. УП 1155.37-39 Proclus identifies the life-giving class of gods as 
the cause of all motions, since all life is a form of motion. This is intellective life or 
Rhea, the life-giving goddess (Theol. Plat. V.11 37.22; 38.14—26), second monad of the 
intellective gods. Higher causes of life (the second intelligible-intellective triad) are 
not designated as то Geoyovikóv, but as tò үғууттікӧу: Theol. Plat. V1 8.3-10. The 
second intellective monad has received the dialectical name rivoduevov and can thus 
be considered the first occurrence of passive motion. However, it is causally prefig- 
ured in the second intelligible-intellective triad, called ktvnoig or Life, and in an even 
more eminent way in the second intelligible triad, Ze. Eternity. See Theol. Plat. V.38 
140.17-141.17; Elem. Theol. 102 92.9-10. The ontological rank of motion is thus lower 
than that of figure: see n. 165. 

186 Cf. Gersh (1973) esp. 103—106. Even intellect is not absolutely unmoved, but only 
the very highest gods are: Theol. Plat. 1.19 93.19—94.8; In Parm. УП 1156.22—23. 

187 The intelligible is unextended, as Plotinus said (VI.5 [23] 10.46). 

188 This terminology is taken over by Platonists. СЁ Iamb., In Nicom. 7.8—-10: 
коріос 68 tò цёу ovvexés xoi fjivouévov коЛоїт’ ду uéyeoc, то дё nopoxeiuevov xoi 
ôumpnuévov rAñBoc. 

189 Ee In Eucl. 22.24 and n. 126. Maybe a word-play is intended in the description 
of the role of limit and its manifestations (the point) as that which ‘holds together’, 
ovvéyer. E.g. In Eucl. 89.10-14; 23-28; 90.3-4; 115.22. For the synectic cause, see 
Steel (2002). 
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cannot be understood in the mathematical sense,” for that continuity, 
which is the continuity of spatial extension, includes and presupposes 
infinite divisibility, incommensurabihity and irrationality (in the math- 
ematical sense, II but not just in that sense). That kind of ‘unlimited’ 
is, indeed, absent from the spiritual realm. Neither does denseness, a 
constitutive property of the mathematical continuum, pertain to the 
spiritual realm, for one cannot insert ever more intermediaries ad libi- 
tum. The number of spiritual entities is indeed limited, and there is not 
‘room for more’ between any two of them (one should not even argue 
that spiritual beings are contiguous, since they are indivisible). "°? Proclus 
is to be taken seriously when he says that the distinction between the 
sensible and the spiritual realm coincides with that between the divisible 
and the indivisible (with the qualification that the soul 1s in this respect 
intermediate: see pp. 209—211, 219). It would be better, then, to avoid 
the expression ‘spiritual continuum’. Compared to the continua of 
time, space and bodily nature the spiritual realm can only be called a 
continuum homonymously. The same 1s true for spiritual and physi- 
cal motion. The Neoplatonist would agree, but add that the relation 
between spiritual motion and physical motion constitutes a special case 
of homonymy, in which one is the producing cause and paradigm of 
the other.?* Yet the two types of ‘motion’ seem to have little in com- 
mon. As being essentially a directional relation between entities spiritual 


190 Aristotle, criticising Plato's account of the soul in the Timaeus, specifies that the 


continuity of уо®с (which he treats as equivalent to Plato's cognising world soul) is not 
that of a magnitude. Rather the objects of thought constitute a series, and are therefore 
akin to number, ze. constitute a discrete quantity. Intellect is then not mathematically 
continuous, but indivisible: De An. 1.3 407 a 9-10. 

191 Nikulin (2002) 94—95. 

'2 СЕ Elem. Phys. L.1-2: indivisible beings do not touch nor do they make up a 
continuum (they could only touch with a part of themselves). One could object that it 
is improper to apply arguments from physics to the spiritual realm. The real problem, 
however, is that ‘touching’ is a physical metaphor whose application to the spiritual is 
deeply problematic. The argument of Elem. Phys. 1.1—2 (cf. Arist., Phys. VI.1 231 a 21-b 
18) remains valid, independently of the realm to which it applies: indivisibles do not 
touch, they can merely be successive (ёфеЁӣс). The same is true regarding their being 
unmoved (cf. n. 30), at least insofar physical motion is concerned. 

193 As in Gersh (1973) 94. 

19t СЕ Opsomer (2004) 35—47. Syr., In Metaph. 95.23—25 claims that spiritual motion 
more accurately (i.e. more truly) represents what motion is than physical motion, thereby 
showing himself to be a true Platonist. 
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motion may prefigure physical motion, but the absence of the continua 
of space and time or any other isomorphic continuum? constitutes 
an essential difference. IP 


1*5 ТЄ one wants to avoid the continuum of geometric extension, one could think of 


real number spaces, a concept that was of course not only inconceivable but would 
also have been inadmissible for the immaterial realm, as it would import actual infinity 
into the intelligible. The theory of real number in the framework of set theory, both 
unavailable to Proclus, provides a theoretical solution to the problem of the transi- 
tion of discrete to continuous quantity. See n. 24. In the absence of this theoretical 
framework, the transition remains mysterious. 

'% І thank Chiara Russi for various suggestions and James Wilberding for his assis- 
tance with the English idiom. 


PROCLUS ON MATTER AND PHYSICAL NECESSITY 


Gerd Van Riel 


In a Platonic universe, all order is seen as imposed on natural things 
by a divine agent, who has to cope with a substrate that in itself is 
disordered and chaotic. This Platonic view entails a number of specific 
problems, to which Plato does not seem to offer a straightforward answer. 
Present-day scholarship 1s still divided concerning crucial points of the 
doctrine, and this hesitation about Plato's view of a divine creator and 
the substrate of his operation existed already in ancient times. Aristotle 
rejected this view straightforwardly, and, generally speaking, the later 
ancient tradition favoured Aristotle's hylemorphism over against the 
Platonic account. 

In the present contribution, we should like to focus on Proclus, one 
of the most important and notorious followers of the Platonic account 
of divine creation. As Proclus is taking Plato 'à la lettre', he will have 
to provide answers to the main problems of the doctrine: how did he 
envisage the interaction between the order-giving divinity and the sub- 
strate of its operation? How exactly 1s the order of the divine realms 
translated into laws governing the lower realms? Moreover, how does the 
substrate of this ordering look like, and which role does it play in the 
legislation? As with positive law, the rules imposed are always designed 
to tackle particular problems in particular circumstances. That is to say: 
the subjects to the law determine the conditions that lead to the legisla- 
tion. Hence, if one translates the imagery of law-giving to nature, then 
the notion of physical necessity will have two different components: the 
necessity imposed on nature by the laws, and the necessity exhibited 
by the substrate, imposing itself on the law-giver. 

From this perspective, we shall have to unravel many stages of neces- 
sity, and of the substrate alike; doing so, we hope to contribute to a 
further elucidation of the Neoplatonic hierarchical world-view, and 
particularly of its lowest stages. 
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I. Plato’s Timaeus 


The basic idea of Plato's cosmology is that any kind of order is brought 
about by an immaterial, intellectual operation that leads the universe. In 
the tenth book of the Laws, which is Plato's main treatise (if that term 
may be used) on theology, Plato subtly modifies the scope of the famous 
Q061c-vóptog-debate that occupied the previous generation of philoso- 
phers and sophists. He claims that the cosmos cannot be explained on 
the basis of merely physical principles, ie, material principles that are 
inherent in nature, but rather that all existing things are brought about 
by an order that 1s imposed on them by soul—and thus, the essential 
characteristic of nature is this order or law: ф0С1с is vóuog.! 

In the 7zmaeus this central idea is elaborated in detail, with an 
important extra element, namely that the intelligent design 1s here 
confronted with a counterpart that has an important influence on the 
operation of the demiurge. At Tim. 47 e-48 a, after a discussion of 
the demiurge’s intervention to create the universe, the world soul, the 
gods, time and the planets, and living beings, Timaeus introduces a 
new element. The world, he says, 1s not just the result of the intellect's 
operations. It has come about by a combination of àv&yxn (necessity) 
and intellect (vodc): 


Now in all but a brief part of the discourse I have just completed I have 
presented what has been crafted by Intellect. But I need to match this 
account by providing a comparable one concerning the things that have 
come about by Necessity. For this ordered world is of mixed birth: it is 
the offspring of a union of Necessity and Intellect. Intellect prevailed over 
Necessity by persuading it to direct most of the things that come to be 
toward what 1s best, and the result of this subjugation of Necessity to 
wise persuasion was the initial formation of this universe. So if Pm 
to tell the story of how it really came to be in this way, Га also have 
to introduce the character of the Straying Cause—how 1t 1s its nature to 
set things adrift. 


! Plato, Leg X 884 a-907 d. 

? Tim. 47 e 3-48 a 7 (trans. D. J. Zeyl): Tà uèv оду napeAnAv86ra. TOV eipnuévov 
mA Bpoxéov ёллдёделктол TH 10: VOD бєбпшоърүпиёуо Set бё Kai và д1” ‚бубуүктс 
Үубигуо 10 Хуф тороӨёсӨол. ueuewpuévn yop otv Tj tTodde то? KOGHLOU yéveotc ёб 
бубүкпс TE кої VOD ovotdoens èyevvńðn: vod бё 6 бубүкпс брҳоутос tÂ vele ocv 
TOV yoyvouévov то nÀ£toxo. ёлі то Dekoren ё Dieu, tav кото xo 0t. TE OU Goen 
Atronévns dnd "eo ёрфроуос обто Kat’ &pyàc Gvviotato тобе то n&v. et тїс oùv 
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Thus, it is said, we shall have to restart the speculations, taking into 
account this new feature. This new enterprise starts off with a difficult 
question: how did the four elements come to be? As Plato will point 
out in the Laws, this natural order should be explained, without taking 
for granted the existence of material components.? If the four elements 
are well structured determinations, they are issued by the demiurgic 
activity of the intellect. 

The activity of the demiurge thus comes down to providing an 
imprint of formal determinations—which presupposes a kind of place 
or substrate that undergoes this imprint, and that in itself is entirely 
devoid of order. At Tim. 30 a, this substrate had been introduced in 
the following way: 


The god wanted everything to be good and nothing to be bad so far as 
that was possible, and so he took over all that was visible—not at rest 
but in discordant and disorderly motion—and brought it from a state of 
disorder to one of order because he believed that order was in every 
way better than disorder‘ 


By this discordant and disorderly movement, the substrate (‘all that was 
visible’) is recalcitrant to the demiurge's activities. At Tim. 52 4-53 b, 
after the new start of the same line of argument, this substrate 1s intro- 
duced again, as the famous receptacle, which according to Plato has 
an existence of its own and a proper dynamic. It is shaken by all kinds 
of forces, and by this movement, the like had already begun to come 
together with the like. As in a sieve, when you start shaking, the heavy 
parts coming together with the heavy, and the light with the light: 


Now as the wetnurse of becoming turns watery and fiery and receives the 
character of earth and air, and as it acquires all the properties that come 
with these characters, it takes on a variety of visible aspects, but because it 
1s filled with powers that are neither similar nor evenly balanced, no part 
of it is in balance. It sways irregularly in every direction as it is shaken 
by those things, and being set 1n motion 1t in turn shakes them. And as 


À yéyovev катӣ: tadta бутос épet, uiewtéov Kal то тйс ллоуорёупс eioog aito, fi 
PÉPELV TÉPUKEV. 

* Leg X 891 b-892 d. 

* Tim. 30 a 2-6 (trans. D. J. Zeyl): BovAnfeic yàp ó гос &yaðà uèv пбуто, фАодроу 
dé unõèv eivor Kate Sdvapw, обто dh t&v Soov у dpatov napoXaóv oby Hovytav 
&yov GAAS Kkivoduevov TANMPEADS kai @т@ктос, eic THEW atò Hyayev ёк тїс тоос, 
fyno&uevog ÉKEÎVO TOUTOU лбутос GMELVOV. 
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they are moved, they drift continually, some in one direction and others in 
others, separating from one another. They are winnowed out, as it were, 
like grain that is sifted by winnowing sieves or other such implements. 
They are carried off and settle down, the dense and heavy ones in one 
direction, and the rare and light ones to another place.’ 


Hence, even before the order was actually brought about, the elements 
had already started off clinging together, and there were already traces 
(xvn) of what was going to be water, fire, earth and air: 


Indeed, it is a fact that before this took place the four kinds all lacked 
proportion and measure, and at the time the ordering of the universe 
was undertaken, fire, water, earth and air initially possessed certain traces 
of what they are now. They were indeed in the condition one would 
expect thoroughly god-forsaken things to be in. So, finding them in this 
natural condition, the first thing the god then did was to give them their 
distinctive shapes, using forms and numbers.? 


This description of the substrate of creation, having its own dynamic 
and motion, has been much debated in the Platonic tradition. Long 
standing debates are still an issue in contemporary Plato scholarship: 
what 1s the nature and status of the receptacle? Is it a sort of container 
of the physical world, or is it the primordial matter out of which the 
universe is created? And how does this relate to what Plato calls physical 
necessity? Moreover, how should one explain the movement and proper 
dynamic of the substrate?, and many more questions.’ 

These questions were also discussed in ancient commentaries on the 
Timaeus. 'To be honest, most later authors rejected this strange substrate 
with its own recalcitrant nature, and preferred an Aristotelian account 
of matter. They interpreted Plato's receptacle as merely a metaphor 


5 Tim. 52 d 4-53 a 2 (trans. D. J. Zeyl): thv бё An yevéoeog тїӨтутүу ®©уролуоцёутүу 

^ D a H ^ A + + У M D A © » СА 
кої лорооцёупу koi тйс үйс TE koi йёрос порфос ёеҳоцёуцу, koi бсо GA Xo. тоототс 
подп соуёлетол лбсҳоосау, лоутоболђу uèv ібету aivecBar, Sià дё то ul" 6poiwv 
Svvémeov рте icoppónov ёрліилЛасдол кот’ oddév adtiis ісорролету, GAA’ &vouóAo 

z EI 

побут tTañavtovuévnv ogieolot цёу ол’ ёке(уоу олту, kwovupévnv 6’ ad TAAL Éxeivo 
oeíew: тб бё kivodpeva do GAAOGE Kei фёресдол ёлокріубиғуа, Honep tà оло TOV 
тАокф@уоу TE kO) дрүбуоу TOV тєрї thv TOD citov к@Өорсту osióueva кой дуікиоцеха cà 
èv локуй кої Bopéo &AAn, xà бё uavà кої kodea eig ётёроу (Cer ферореуо Édpav. 

к ^ Dd ^ A H ^ A » , 7 

5 Tim. 53 a 7-b 5 (trans. D. J. Zeyl): koi то uèv ët лро тоотоо л@уто тот” eiyev 
&AóYoc xoi биётрос · бте 8’ ёлеуғлреїто косцетобол tò лбу, ROP TPAtOV xoi дор кої 

> 

v кої бёра, (xvm LÈV ÉXOVTO AVTOV бтто, navtánací ye uv SiaKeipevoe, олер ғіко 
7 s 5 ` ) an 4 Я 
Éyew Grav Stav Of twos Өєбс, обто OT] тӧте лерокбта TADTA rpôtov длесҳпротісото 

D H 

Hee d Б 
єїдєс1 te xoi бр.Өноїс. 

’ See, eg, the synthesis of discussions on these matters in Zeyl (2000) liv-Ixvi; Miller 
(2003); Johansen (2004) 92-136. 
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that actually covered Aristotle's notion of Ап. But, as Richard 
Sorabj spells out, there were at least four important defenders of a 
literal reading of the Platonic receptacle: Syrianus, Proclus, Damascius 
and Simplicius.? They linked the force of &véykn with the receptacle, 
which is not so far from Plato's intentions, and they saw it as the sub- 
strate underlying the material component of the hylemorphic unity. 
We shall have to come back to the reason why these thinkers remained 
true to the original Platonic view. 

First, however, we should concentrate on Proclus’ interpretation of 
the notion of &v&ykn. 


IL The many faces of necessity 


As we saw, in the Timaeus àvüykn is presented as virtually identical 
with the substrate or receptacle. This of course does not exclude any 
other use of the word äväykn to indicate necessary outcomes or con- 
nexions. According to Damascius, Proclus distinguished three types 
of necessity: the divine necessity, which is sovereign and issued by the 
Good; material necessity, which 1s characterised by lack and weakness; 
and finally so-called aim-directed necessity, like for instance travelling 
by boat in order to trade.? 

Of those three types, two are categorical whereas the third one is 
hypothetical (‘if you want to trade, you will have to travel by boat’, tak- 
ing up an Aristotelian example). The categorical meanings both apply 
to ontological levels: divine!” versus material дубукт. 

This threefold classification, however, contains two specific blanks. 
First, it is not an exhaustive rendering of all instances in which Pro- 
clus uses the word &véykn. Second, and more importantly, the notion 
of ‘material ёубуүкт’ poses more problems than might appear at first 
sight. 

Concerning the first blank, one should not fail to notice that the 
term &v&ykn often indicates other instances than those contained in 


8 Sorabji (1988) 214-215. 

? Dam., М Phil. 17.1-3: "Ou трїттї\ à Gvéyen: Drot yàp Oto, D ouzoreiie Kai TH 
Gyo8G KatnvayKaopévn, À Auf, ў ёубеђс Kai &oÜevetg. oóvouoc, À oc трос TEAOG, 
oiov 6 лАо®с лрос ёрлоріау· обто Lev о IIpókAoc. 

10 Beta дубукт: eg In Tim. I 1.160.29; In Рат. У 1028.17 (referring to Leg VII 
818 b). 
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Damascius’ list. It can refer, for instance, to the compulsive force of 
logic!! or mathematics," or the compulsion exercised by external forces, 
eg. by a tyrant,” or by circumstances that force us to do something 
contrary to our natural impulses.'* This means, I surmise, that Proclus 
ap. Damascium is not so much talking about the semantic field of the 
meanings of бубукт, but rather about its most pregnant meanings. 

Concerning the second blank, it 1s striking that Proclus (in his extant 
works) actually seems to hesitate to take over the Platonic notion of 
àvåyxn as it is introduced in the Timaeus. Of course, he accepts the 
characteristics of this lowest level of reality, attributing to it the Platonic 
‘discordant movement’ and describing it as the receptacle. But he seems 
to avoid to call this &v&y«n. At Prov. 13-14, where he explicitly discusses 
the Timaeus passage on necessity, Proclus interprets the бубукт as a syn- 
onym of eiwappeévn, which is the image of divine providence—whereby 
eio puévn governs the sensible world, and providence both the intel- 
ligible and the sensible world. The &v&ykn here is not the бубүкт of 
the receptacle, but rather a necessity given by the gods. As a matter of 
fact, Proclus refuses to identify An (formed matter, that is) and @у@үкт| 
(see Theol. Plat. V.31 114.3-4). 

On the other hand, there are texts where Proclus does situate material 
&vàyxn in the substrate of demiurgic activity, which leads to the con- 
clusion that there is an instance of бубуүкт that is not simply identical 
with eio puévn.? This can also be inferred from the argument ex absurdo 
that the world would be led by mere chance (ёк tadtoudätov): in the 
absence of a cause, no order could ever exist, and the world, Proclus 
adds, would be driven by &v&yxn rather than by intelligent demiurgy.'? 
One may assume that this sets back &v&ykn in the receptacle. 

Thus, there are at least as many faces of бубүктү at the bottom of 
reality as there are at the top. In his commentary on the Republic, Proclus 
argues that all instances of дубүкт must be reduced to one single origin: 
the Ananké, mother of the three Fates, who holds together the entire 


П See, eg, In Parm. IV 892.7; or In Tim. П 1.337.4—7 on the necessary qualities of 
the relation between model and image. 

2 Геоцетрікђ &vécykn: In Tim. M 2.30.15. 

5 In Remp. П 297.1. 

^ [n Remp. П 262.20. 

5 [n Tim. I 1.42.26. 

16 [n Parm. II 790.5—791.20 (сЕ also In Parm. I 620.21-621.1 and У 1017.18-20); 
see also Theol. Plat. V.31 114.5-10, where &vé&ykn is held responsible for the procession 
towards dimension and division. 
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universe under one single cause. Hence there is a series (oetpó) of all 
classes of &v&ykn from the top to the bottom of the universe." The 
point of all this seems to be that Proclus wants to avoid any dualistic 
reading of the Timaeus passage, which would consist in situating ‘true’ 
or ‘primordial’ àv&yxn at the bottom of the system. 


Ш. The dynamic of the substrate 


In his Parmenides commentary, as elsewhere,'? Proclus points out that 
nature contains immanent Aoyot that allow it to provide growth, birth, 
etc., bringing an order into nature so that it can fulfill its own natural 
operations—we might see this as a presence of natural laws. As can be 
expected, these immanent principles depend on a cause that contains 
them and understands them— whereas nature just puts them into action, 
without reason or imagination (GAoyog koi äpüvraotoc: In Parm. Ш 
792.18). There must then be a higher principle in which the Aóyot are 
present as Aoyou (III 794.16—795.6). This higher intellectual principle 
is, of course, the demiurge, in whose intellect the eternal models are 
present.? The demiurge will communicate these to the things he creates, 
but he has to operate with a pre-existing substrate that exhibits its own 
dynamic. This means that the demiurge shall have to impose order on 
the substrate, in order to contain it. But, on the other hand, this also 
means that the demiurge's actions are equally dictated by the force 
of the substrate in its own right. Accordingly, the receptacle plays an 
important role in the organisation of the natural laws, by eliciting the 
legislation. T'he receptacle imposes its difficulties, which, as Plato says, 
must be contained by persuasion rather than by force. In this respect, 
it is the substrate that determines the powers needed to hold it under 
control. Thus, although it remains true that all order, and also the order 
of law in nature, must come from immaterial causes, the substrate that 
undergoes this causal force has its own role to play. 

This is not to say, first, that the receptacle displays any activity what- 
soever. It is rather to be seen as a force of passivity: its role consists in 
the effects it imposes on the activity of the vodc. As in rhetoric, or in all 


VU In Remp. П 245.3—246.4; 269.15—270.13; 275.6-8. 
18 Procl., In Parm. Ш 791.21—795.6; cf. In Tim. V 3.191.7-8 etc. 
19 [n Parm. Ш 821.6-14. 
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types of performing arts, the acts of the artist or the orator are dictated 
by the effect the work of art is intended to have on the audience—and 
the more difficult to grasp, or passive, the audience 1s, the more skilled 
shall the artist have to be. Hence, the audience does determine the 
operation of the artist, by being merely passive. This is the kind of 
passive dynamic that has to be looked for also—and a fortiort—n the 
case of the receptacle. It has to be controlled, not by force, Plato says, 
but by persuasion, persuasion implying at least a strategic compliance 
or concession to the stubborn nature of the subject. 

A second qualification we have to keep in mind is that this dynamic 
of the lowest layer of reality does not entail any kind of dualism. As 
a dynamic, passive though it may be, it will equally be brought under 
a non-physical cause. 

Returning to the passage from Damascius, Jn Phil., we can state that 
the most fundamental characteristic of the bix бубукт consists in 
its deficiency and weakness (ёудеђс ko GoBeveia oóvowoc). That 15 to 
say, it is first and foremost characterized by its receptivity (ёлитбелбтпс) 
to the operation of the higher realms.?? This notion of receptivity is a 
further elaboration of a concept that was already present in Aristotle. As 
a corollary to hylemorphism, Aristotle had stressed that not everything 
has a capacity to undergo any form whatsoever. With the imposition of 
form, the potency of matter is ever more driven in a certain direction, 
determining the receptivity to certain forms and excluding other ones. 
Within a Platonic context, this énvtróeiótng was not limited to the 
potency of the material substrate in the hylemorphic unity, but extended 
to all possible situations in which something is undergoing the power of 
higher principles from the top of the system to the very bottom, even 
below the position of formed matter?! It designates the eagerness of 
the lower to accept the order imposed on it from above.” 

In fact, the receptacle of the Timaeus is nothing else but &xvtnóeiótnc, 
as the very last stage of the procession of the universe. Without any 
determination it cannot be other than disordered and shapeless. In the 
absence of voc, Proclus says, there can only be дтобіо, referring this 
to the primal stage of the substrate of the Timaeus and to the myth of 
the Statesman (272 e 5 f£), which describes a kind of inertia of the world 


20 СЕ Steel (1996) 121-135. 

?! Cf. Plot., Enn. У1.& [22] 15.1—3; Procl., In Parm. TV 842.29-843.25 (particularly 
843.8-18); Elem. Theol. 79 74.24—26. 

"7 прокол: In Tim. П 1.387.30-388.1; &peoic: In Parm. VI 1116.14—15. 
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when the god leaves it, whereby the world first conserves the impetus 
given to it, but eventually falls into sheer бтобіо.?° 

Despite this pure receptivity, however, there is something going on 
in this state of shapelessness: the disorder of the receptacle 1s a disor- 
der in movement. And by this movement, as it is said in the Timaeus, it 
begets the traces of the forms (Tim. 53 b 2). At In Eucl. 89.2—7, Proclus 
explains why there can only be traces of higher principles in matter: 
the operation of lower principles (like body, dimensionality) are more 
evidently present in it, whereas the 'simplest causes of being”, though 
certainly present, are less prominent. Thus, the substrate, called Gin in 
this passage, will only display traces of the forms, prefiguring the clear 
cut forms that will appear after the intervention of the Demiurge.** 

'This substrate pre-existed before the demiurgy? (in principle, that is, 
not in a temporal order), and the vodg of the demiurge will have to 
deal with its contumacious nature by persuasion. This model of mastery 
through persuasion is applied to all kinds of related situations, such as 
our personal strivings and behaviour" or the obedience of the third 
class in the state to the leaders,” whereby the taming of бубукт by 
vo is interpreted metaphorically. Yet, ultimately, the most pure form 
of this relation of mastery over a substrate 1s set back in the receptacle 
of the demiurgic activity. In fact, like in the case of àv&yxn, we find a 
бє1їр@ of this type of submission (6ovAeta), which as a whole is placed 
under the divine mastery (6eonoteia).”” It is clear that in this oet 
the lowest stage represents the most difficult form of deonoteta and 
submission. 


7 [n Tim. I 1.389.5-16. 

** On a different level, this prefiguration of the forms returns in Proclus’ interpreta- 
tion of place, which, according to Simplicius, Proclus saw as a kind of mould (толос: 
In Phys. 613.9; taken up by Damascius as rpobroypapñ: 645.7—10). It displays а pre- 
figuration of the body that will occupy it, and is flexible enough to allow this body to 
be in different positions. Cf. Sorabji (1988) 208—209 and 214-215. 

25 See for instance In Tim. П 1.388.26—27; П 1.270.19-20. 

2% СЕ In Tim. П 1.283.30—285.7; 325.10-328.12; 383.22-387.5. 

7 In Alc. 134.19. 
"7 In Remp. I 216.1821. 
29 [n Parm. IV 943.17—28 (esp. 20-26). 
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IV. An accumulation of substrates 


The identification of the receptacle with An is not hazardous, although 
one should be aware of the subtleties of the doctrine. The receptacle 
is not VAN in a strict sense, i.e. the substratum of the forms in the 
hylemorphic unity. This hylemorphic An is formed already, being 
provided at least with quantitative (тособу) and qualitative (roióv) ele- 
ments. The vAn of the receptacle must be taken in a broader sense, 
referring to the ultimate substratum, which lacks any determination. 
Yet, this bipartition of an ultimate substrate and the substrate of the 
forms is too simple as it stands. We must further differentiate between 
the different stages, and indeed the different substrates, that are accu- 
mulated in matter. Thus, for instance, Proclus qualifies the substrate as 
‘visible’ (bpatôv), on the basis of textual evidence in the Timaeus. For 
indeed, Plato says at Tim. 30 a 2-6 that the Demiurge took ‘all that 
was visible (t&v doov ópoxóv) but which was moving in a disorderly 
and discordant way (kivoduevov xÀmupeA GG xoi @т@ктос), and brought 
it to order.’ So the substrate of the demiurgic activity is called ‘visible’ 
by Plato himself. In his commentary on this passage, Proclus notes that 
the opatov, also called соротікоу (although the opo. as such will be 
produced by the Demiurge), 1s the bearer of the traces of elementary 
figures, announcing the formal distinctions (61&p0pooig): 


One could add to those things rightly said [by Proclus’ predecessors] that, 
as the demiurgic production is twofold (the production of the corporeal 
and the ordering of the cosmos), Plato starts from the latter and sup- 
poses—entirely correctly—that the corporeal exists already, but that it 
moves in a discordant and disorderly way; for when the corporeal is on its 
own, it has a movement that 1s, as it were, blown into it by its nature. But 
it is a disordered movement, since, as long as it is on its own, the corporeal 
has not been endowed with intellect, nor animated by the intellective soul. 
Once the universe becomes such, it partakes in the transcendent powers. 
Now, if the corporeal is in motion, that is, in motion by nature, not by 
the intellect or the intelligent soul, which produce order, it shall be in 
disordered motion. A bit further on, Plato will also provide us with an 
explanation of the production of the corporeal by the providence of the 
Demiurge: the Demiurge moulds the entire corporeal reality (which he 
is now said to ‘receive’), himself being the maker, himself the organiser, 
himself the planner, himself the craftsman. If, then, he first produces the 
bodies, it is clear that the coming-to-be of the bodies is also part of the 
demiurgy, after the visible has received traces of the forms as forerunners 
of the distinction between them; once this distinction is accomplished, 
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each form is completely fashioned and gets its appropriate place and 
rank in the universe.” 


The same idea is expressed at Theol. Plat. V.17 63.7, where Proclus 
identifies tò Opatov as ‘the disordered substrate of the bodies, which 
is ruled by vague traces of the forms.’ (tò äkoountov TOV сорбтоу 
DTOKELLEVOV LIVE є10®у @нодротс kpotobpevov). 

But which substrate is this? Is it the very first one, or must we intro- 
duce a distinction between the quantitatively determined substrate 
and the ultimate one? And where do the traces of the forms enter 
the stage? 

An important text in this respect is In Tim. П 1.387.5-388.28, where 
Proclus, after a general explanation of the quoted lemma, turns towards 
a detailed analysis of the text. Here he states again that the substrate 
is corporeal (соротікоу), referring not to matter, nor to what he calls 
the ‘second substrate’ (то debtepov drokeiuevov), but rather to ‘the 
substratum that already partakes in the forms and displays traces and 
reflections (ёрфбсес̧) of them, moving in a discordant and disorderly 
way.’ (387.13—15). This text takes up what we knew already, but allows 
us to go some steps further. For our purposes it is important to know 
what exactly is meant by the ‘second substrate’ in this context, and to 
see precisely how the traces or reflections of the forms are brought 
about in the substrate. 

Recent interpretations of this text have tried to solve the enormous 
complexities 1t entails. l'he most systematic one was produced by Frans 


30 


In Tim. П 1.383.1-22: npoc8eínc ё’ àv toic eipnuévois deii eipnuévotg кой OTL 
Sirtis "e ӧтрлоорухкӯс обот notfloeoc, тйс, uv GopotovpytKfic, тїс 58 коошүпкйс, 
and tadtyns ó ПАбтоу 6 арҳбреуос eivor uv náv xoi лбут®с eikótoc ХлотіӨєтол лбу 
то соцотікбу, лАл\ниєА®с бё Kai бтбктос xwobpevov, бооу yàp ёф’ avt TOLODTOV 
бу, xtvnoiv рёу Éyov OG оло PÜOEWG ÉUTVEOLEVOV, бтоктоу бё KIVNOLV, оло YEYOVOG 
Évvovv бсоу ёф” avt koi éyvxopévov nó tfjg voepüg yoxs: Отоу yàp TOLODTOV 
YÉVNTOL TO лду, тоте TOV onepQuOv uetéyet SvveMEwV. ei Aë KLVNTOV LEV óc PÜOEL 
xwntóv, ui оло vod бё unde оло £uopovoc voxfic, Op" fi T) т@Ёїс, бтоктоу тост TV 
Kivnovw. “накрду ёё botepov’ DIV ‘rapadmoer’ koi TO соротоорукоу тїс дпшоорукӯс 
xpovotag: TAGTTEL үйр ot лбу то COLATIKOV © Onpiovpyóc, © уду rapoXopetv 
AVTOV ENOL, о®тоу буто TOV Лопуду, ADTOV TOV KOOUNTHV, oc0tóv TOV TEXVITNV, oc0tóv 
<tov> xyeiovpyóv. ei оду koi сорот nopóyet tà TP@ta, ђАоу бї, Or рёрос ёстї 
тйс npovpyiag Kai f| éxetvon yEvEOIG, 100 dpatod бєбонёуоо TWO TOV eióív 1 Dun 
лрбёроно. тйс diapOpadceas TV, fe yevouévng Ékaotov KeKdountar teAéoc Kai Éyei 
Oécw ёу тф navi Kai tåg thv npénovoov. 
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de Нааѕ,?! who introduces many qualifications to the views of earlier 
scholars,” exactly on the interpretation of the second substrate men- 
tioned in the text. However, I believe that there is more to be added. 
We shall venture to interpret this text through a renewed reading of 
some other passages, the most important of which are to be found in 
the Parmenides commentary. 

Before getting into these texts to some detail, however, it is important 
to recall that many of the terms we are about to encounter can refer 
to several levels in the gradual development of reality As we have 
seen, the word vAn is used for the very first substrate, as well as for the 
material component of the hylemorphic unity. Likewise, it goes without 
mentioning that the term ‘second substrate’ implies the existence of 
a ‘first substrate’. As we shall see, we shall have to add even a third 
layer, bearing the ‘traces of the forms’, between the second substrate 
and the hylemorphic tAn. Moreover, the qualification of ‘discordant 
and disordered’, which we have discussed already, is also of this kind: 
it can apply to different stages, without Proclus’ mentioning that he is 
actually talking about different things. 

Bearing this in mind, we can turn to a number of basic texts. In a 
famous passage of the sixth book of the Parmenides commentary, Proclus 
discusses the Phileban classes of népo and ànetpov, giving a survey of 
the different levels on which both principles occur throughout reality. 
The different orders (v&&eic) of &xeipto, he says, start off at the level 
of $Àn, and have a second instance in what is called tò Gro oópao. 
This is infinite in the sense that it is infinitely divisible, because it is the 
first thing having dimensions (xp@tov ôtactatov). Thirdly, the unlimited 
occurs in the qualities (ro16tnteg), since they are the first bearers of the 
more and the less (u&AAov Kai ўттоу). Fourth, &reipíto is to be found in 
yéveoic, as the basis of the everlasting generation (&evyevvnoto).? The 


? De Haas (1997) 91—99. 

32 Festugiére (1967a) 252 n. 1 (ad In Tim. П 1.387.13); Baltes (1978) 89—90. 

33 In Parm. VI 1119.4—22: Tv toivev блелріоу, iva kétobev лотсоредо thv «рулуу, 
Oeatéov цёу кої éni тїс Wine, 51671 &ópiotog kað’ adthy кої uoppos Kai &vetósoc, 
ré бё etôn Koi oi порфої пёрата тїс Ал: Oeatéov бё Kai ёлі 100 &xoíou соротос 
xoà TV блойреслу' ёт? блетроу yàp тодто прфтоу блолретбу, бте прбтоу блоототбу:· 
Oeatéov Sé xoà LUS тєрї TO @то1оу лрӧтос Эфютоцёуос по1бтттос, EV orig TO uA Av 
ÉOTL кой йттоу прфтолс: 700701 үйр xoi 6 év QU Bo Eokpótng ÈXAPAKTÁPIOE TÒ 
reno Ogortéov бё xoà ёлі nons fis yevéoews: кої yàp acm TÒ ämetpov Ze katé 
t£ TV detyevnotav xoi тоу тофт блолотоу кокЛоу, koi котб KO &opíotovc TOV 
YEVVNTUK@V ёб0лЛотйс үтүүорёуфу del кої gerponévov, êv oic кої A KOTO TO тло; 
ånerpia thv yéveow Ze év TO yiyveoar џӧуоу odoa, лєрї ёё tò ду unõénote оосо. 
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higher levels need not bother us here. Conversely, népo is discussed 
top-bottom, and its four last stages are important for our purposes. As 
the seventh instance of лёрос, Proclus mentions the permanence of 
all things, guaranteed by the ëvvña ғїбт. The eighth stage concerns 
all quantity, as it appears typically (110%) in material things—by which 
Proclus seems to mean the amount of material out of which a body is 
made. Ninth comes the &xotov софро again, which is limit because it 
cannot be unlimited in mass (кото péye8oc), its extension is the exten- 
sion of the universe, which is not unlimited. Finally, the tenth level of 
népog is occupied by the évvAov eidog itself (and not its binding or 
safeguarding power mentioned at the seventh level), in the combination 
of matter and form, which, Proclus adds, is taken by some to be the 
only instance of лёрос and &neipov—the reference to the Aristotelian 
explanation is obvious.** 

What should interest us most in our present investigation 1s the 
mentoning of the unqualified body in the series of both the limit and 
the unlimited. Frans de Haas convincingly argued that this refers to the 
three-dimensional substrate of elementary qualities (as it is presented by 
Syrianus),? to be situated immediately above prime matter, on a level 
below what he calls ‘Chaos’, meaning the disorderly movement of 
the thing that bears the traces of the forms. It is exactly to this &rorov 
oua that the passage from the Timaeus commentary refers, by calling 


it the ‘second substrate"? 


I am very grateful to my Leuven colleagues for allowing me to quote the text and 
critical apparatus from their forthcoming edition of Proclus’ In Parm. (see Steel [20072] 
and [2008]). 

% In Parm. VI 1122.35-1123.18: “EBdopov f| &vékAewrtog t&v cidOv Олбӧстаотс, TOV 
évohov Aéyo, кої TO unõèv TOV Olm &noAX06001, кої TH пбуто орісдол, tà uev yàp 
vol" Exaota tots kovos, tà SE uépn totg SAotc, Seikvvcr thy évtad0a tod лёротос 
прос 10 &neipov йут!Өєслу · &retpogr үйр eaAAattopévov t&v yevvntov, биос Apero 
тб ein xoi tà ол›т® ёлоиёуғ, UTE zeien ute ёАбтто yryvóueva. "Оүдооу коћеісӨо 
пёрос tò TOGOV лбу ібіос èv toic oAwotc, коӨ@тер то тобу ÉAéyETO npótepov Gneipov-: 
od yàp ёлібёҳетол то LAAAOV кой ttov, ws £v den Ауе. Хокрбтпс. "Еууотоу «10» 
&notov GOLA фс SAov лёрос éotiv: od yap ёсті KATH цёүєӨос блелроу, GA Ad тосодтоу 
бсоу tò nav: Set yàp ОАоу onoxe(uevov ото AéyeoÜ0ot tod лаутбос. Лёкотоу олтб TÒ 
évvAov єїбос, 6 ratéyger thy Dim Kai nepropiCer tò &ópiotov оотђс ko dutopqoov, eic 
A кої dmddvtes tivéc uóvov, eig Луу xoi єїбос &v&yovoi то тє лёрас xoi блє1роу 
(forthcoming ed. Steel). 

55 Syr, In Metaph. 49.8-17 (ad ЇП.5 1001 b 28-29). 

36 It might be misleading to name this level ‘Chaos’: the word Chaos, as an Orphic 
notion, is always used by Proclus to indicate the highest &xetpto, not the lowest one. 

37 De Haas (1997) 95, with reference to his own p. 14-17 (if my interpretation of 
*'[IL.2" in n.144 is correct). See also the scheme in De Haas (1997) 98. 
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In a passage taken from the second book of the Parmenides commen- 
tary, in the context of a discussion of likeness and unlikeness (ôporótng 
and &vopoiótng), Proclus gives an interesting explanation of what he 
calls the äno1ov drokeiuevov TOV GOU: 


Since, then, there are these forms of intermediate rank between the most 
universal and the most specific existence on that level [the most universal 
Jorms being those that are participated by all beings, the most specific those that are 
participated by individuals], let us put with them likeness and unlikeness, 
which are the subject of our present consideration. For they are not 
restricted to one species only, such as man or horse, but have a place in 
all things that are qualified, and they are not found in all beings what- 
soever. Consider that qualitiless substratum of bodies which is the first 
thing having dimensions, between matter and the numerous forms; you 
will find that 1t also has being and form and otherness and identity. How 
could it be, without being? How could it have three dimensions without 
diversity? And how could it hold together without identity? But likeness 
and unlikeness are not in 1t, for it is without qualities; these are found in 
things already qualified. It 1s true that it has motion and rest—motion 
because it is in constant change, and rest since it never goes outside its 
appropriate receptacle—but has no differentiating qualities or powers 
(trans. Morrow and Dillon, modified).?? 


Thus, the qualitiless substrate of bodies is situated between Ал and the 
many different forms, as the лротос ôtaotatov (In Parm. II 735.25)—this 
is a textual emendation of particular interest: the reading ôtactatôv is 
only present in the Latin translation by Moerbeke (some of the Greek 
manuscripts have a blank), but it makes a very close parallel to what 
we read in the passage on the different orders of &neipta (where the 
блоюу сёра was labelled rp@tov ôtactatôv: In Parm. VI 1119.9-10), 
so this certainly 1s the better reading. This substrate, Proclus says, has 
a number of characteristics, while lacking some important ones: it has 


95 In Рат. II 735.18—736.6: Тоотоу toívuv тфу uéoov еібфу йс тє TÔV үуукот@тФу 
ёкет кої "e TOV атоцотбтоу òs v &xeívotg bdrootdcems, кої thy oer Oex£ov 
Kai TV буонозбттүто, лєрї Фу ó лорфу mu ёоті Àóyog: org үйр ёф’ évog єїдоъс 
пбресті tata uóvov, otov ёудротох Aéyo À {rnov, GAAG Sià лбутоу хореї voco. 
TOV лелоіорёуоу [nenotopévov scripsi: renomuévov Steel]: оёте ёлі лбутоу Өєореїтол 
TOV OTMOODV буту · ei үйр AGBorg adtd kað’ ото то лоу ёкеїуо TOV сорбтоу 
Олоке{цеуоу, 0 HETOËD LS Anc ё goti кой TOV Sid TOV TOAA@V npórac <фіостотбу>, 
edpnoets adtd кой odotav Éyov кой ei6og Kai ётербтпто кої TOUTÉTNTO. ác yàp àv ein 
YAWPis о0сї0с; NH> ёё tpetg OLOGTUGELS xopig длолрёсєос; THs È ovvéyot THUTOTNTOG 
xopic; ААА бно1бтпс éxet koi буоно1бтпс ook ёотіу· Gmotov yóp ёоті, тодто дё £v toig 
Hon Texoimpévoic: tel koi Kivnow exer xoi otot, GG LEV yvyvóuevov Gel, Kivnow, 
os dé uh é&ocópevov tfjg oiketag onoOoxfic, Otho: nototritov ёё xoi SvVEMEOV 
Siapepovodv potpóv ÉOTLV. 
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ovota, eidoc,*? ётёротпс and tadtétn¢, and it has кіупсіс and otáoic. 
These are exactly the буе uéyiota yévn introduced in the Sophist (248 a 
4—256 e 5), and which are characteristics of anything that can be called 
‘being’, from the top of the universe down to the bottom. What the 
substrate lacks, is ótot0tng and &vopoiótng, just because it is unquali- 
fied, and those characteristics are exclusively bound to things that have 
quality. The étepotng mentioned is explicitly linked to this substrate’s 
having three dimensions (61xo1&0£15), whereas the tavtótng is consti- 
tutive for its continuity (cuvéyewx). What we find in this passage, then, 
is a substrate of bodies, without any quality, but with quantity; on this 
basis, we may identify it with corporeal mass (6yKog), as presented in a 
passage from the second book of the Timaeus commentary, where the 
*corporeal life’ presupposes the existence of bodily masses which serve 
as a substrate to the formation of bodies." 

This indeterminate substrate is identical with the ‘discordant and 
disorderly moving thing’ (Tim. 30 a 4—5) and the ‘shaken’ receptacle 
(Tim. 52 d 2-53 b 5). 

This is not to say that the indeterminate substrate is identical with 
àvåyxn. In the fifth book of the Platonic Theology, Proclus contrasts the 
operation of vos and &véykn, resisting an identification of àvóykn 
with 0Àn—QJAn being the material substrate of the forms here, not 
the very first substrate—and says that &vóykn causes ‘the proces- 
sion that ends up in dimension and division’ (tiv eig бібйстосту xoi 
LLEPLOLOV длотеЛеотфсоу mpdodov)."! Thus, the rAnuuEA GS koi @т@ктос 
kiwodpevov is linked to division and the three dimensions, and situated 
in between formed matter and å&véyxn. 

Thus, at the very bottom of nature, below the ‘second substrate’, we 
find pure &v&yxn. It is devoid not only of form, quality (because of the 
lack of ópotótnc/àvopuotórno), and of quantity (because of the lack of 
ETEPOTHSG/TAVTOTNS), but it is also devoid of xtvnoig/otóois. In itself, this 


?? This qualification is strange, since at this stage, the forms are not yet present 
in the substrate. The wording is taken over from Tim. 51 a 7 (бубротоу etddg тї кої 
&popqoov, navdexéc), where eidog is used in a very loose sense; see also Tim. 48 a 7-8 
(тб тїс ллоуорёутс єїбос œitioi). 

© [n Tim. IN 2.140.24—30: фоте tpunAñv Conv Éxer то x&v, THY сонолтов1й, Thy 
WoYLKTV, tiv voepév. кої fj u£v VOEPÈ @нёр1їстос ёстіу, og cioviog, ÓG Оно® лбу 
перЛоВодса tò vontóv, oc &xtvntoc, 0с ђуорёут кот’ ёкроу onepoyiv т@у evtépov: 
fj 68 GHUOTOELÔNS LEPLOTH, óc проїодсо лері TOÙS Óykoug koi ovvavaktpvopévn TO 
сонот коі доуоосо KATH TOV DTOKEULÉVOV. 


“| "Theol. Plat. V.31 114.1-10. 
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substrate is nothing but &reipia or &opiczto. This is clear, for instance, 
from Jn Tim. П 1.385.17—386.8, where the last and lowest длелріа, ‘by 
which’, says Proclus, ‘also matter is contained’, is described as a gap 
(хбсцо), purely Gotatoc, блелрос, &ópitoc and continuous darkness. 
The same is made even clearer at /n Tim. II 1.325.10-328.12, where 
Proclus stresses the difference Plato makes between бу, хора and yévecic 
at Tim. 52 d 3. In a reaction against those, like Plutarch and Atticus, 
who maintained that the disordered thing before the cosmic order is 
unengendered (&yévntov), Proclus points out that according to Plato 
himself, there was something yevntôv before the cosmos. This cannot 
refer to то &ei Оу, for obvious reasons, nor to the xopo-—and hence, the 
yév£oic must refer to ‘the famous disordered thing’ (tò ÓpoAoópevov tò 
rAnuuehËc), which moved in a discordant and disorderly way (326.7—9). 
From this text we learn, not only that there is a difference between tò 
TANLMEADS кол @т@ктос KIVObLEVOV and хора, but also that the yéveotg 
is due to the disordered movement that takes place in this ҳоро. 
After this descent into the lowest constituents of the universe, we 
should now step back, and confront a question I have avoided thus far: 
where are the ‘traces of the forms’ to be situated? In most cases where 
he discusses those traces of the forms, Proclus is not very precise. He 
just refers to them as present in the substrate with which the Demiurge 
will be dealing. But when he is precise, he allows us to attribute an exact 
place to the iyvn t&v eid@v in the layers we have been discussing. It is 
in the discussion of лду ócov ópotóv which we have been referring to, 
that Proclus provides us with the clearest clues.” He presents the Оролбу 
as certainly not without oôpa nor without rotótnc—a statement that 
brings us to a level that is higher than the &rorov сро. Moreover, we 
know from Jn Parm. П that the unqualified body lacks то ópotov Kat 
&vópotov, whereas the traces of the forms belong to that which has 
been qualified." Thus, the ӧротбу, to which the traces of the forms 
are attributed, must be situated at a level where norótng (óuotótng and 
&vopoiótng) has become present. Hence, this level, above the ärotov 
cópo, constitutes a kind of third droketuevov, being the direct substrate 
of the Demiurge's operation, and it 1s understandable that Proclus 
refers to it as ‘discordant and disordered’ (rAnuuehËs Kai @токтоу), 
as is the case at т Tim. П 1.387.13—14. As the final stage of absence 


? [n Tim. П 1.383.1—22, quoted above (see n. 30). 
5 [n Parm. П 735.18-736.6, quoted above (see n. 38). 
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of order, it receives this denomination in a pregnant sense—although, 
as we have seen, it had this property of disorderly motion at a much 
earlier stage already This substrate of the demiurgy encompasses all 
different aspects from the previous substrates: а recalcitrant nature, 
disordered movement, corporeal mass, and adds one more of its own: 
its being qualified and prepared for the forms, ‘reaching out to having 
a share in the гт’. 

After this stage, if we now continue our upward movement, the forms 
make their first appearance, as the elements, followed by the other 
évvAa etôn or puoixot Aóyot, constituting the hylemorphic unity à la 
Aristotle. Thus, Aristotelian matter (formed matter, that is) is preceded 
by many Platonic stages at which the initial substrate is gradually pre- 
pared to undergo the forms. I have brought all these levels together in 
a scheme reproduced as an appendix to this article. We never find all 
those levels spelled out, but Proclus hints at them in various combina- 
tions at different places. 


V. Matter and theology—a theological matter 


How do these stages of the material substrate come about? One of the 
main issues in the second book of Proclus’ Commentary on the "Timaeus 
is the question of whether matter 1s engendered or not. Over against 
the Middle Platonists Plutarch and Atticus, and also Aristotle, Proclus 
maintains that matter 1s created by non-physical causes, which all act 
conjointly, so that this creation is not to be situated in time or in a 
chronological series of events, but rather that it takes place in principle, 
Le, on the basis of the ever-operative status of the principles. Hence, 
one can investigate the order of the different principles, as different 
causes of material existence. In the fourth book of the Parmenides com- 
mentary, Proclus gives an important clue concerning this question, in 
a very interesting passage: 


What is the source of this receptivity and how does it come about? This 
is the next question to be considered. Shall we not say that it comes from 
the paternal and creative cause? The whole of nature that 1s subject to 
the demiurgy was produced, if we may rely upon those who are expert 
in divine matters, by the intelligible Father, whoever this is. Upon this 


** Procl., In Tim. П 1.387.30-388.1. 
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nature another Father who is also Creator cast reflections; and the Creator 
who is also a Father ordered it as a whole; and the Creator alone filled it 
up by means of his particularised craftsmanship. From these four causes 
appears first the matter which 1s prior to all form-giving activity, described 
in the Тїтаеи (51 a) as a shapeless kind which is a universal receptacle; 
second, something that has received traces of the forms but 1s disordered 
and inharmonious; third, the cosmos as a whole, composed of wholes in 
accordance with the unique and universal paradigm; and last the cosmos 
that ‘teems with all the living beings in it, and that receives all immortals 
and mortals', whereby different causes have constituted them prior to the 
cosmos as a whole (trans. Morrow and Dillon, modified). 


We have seen that in the Platonic universe, all things are caused by 
immaterial principles. This holds true also for the levels we discerned at 
the bottom of the system. It is clear, however, that those levels are not 
brought about by the demiurge—his territory, so to speak, stops at the 
level of hylemorphic unities—and it is a matter of fact (to Platonists, 
at least) that the demiurge had to operate in a pre-existing substrate. 
So where do those levels come from? Proclus’ explanation consists 
in a hierarchy of causes, in which the highest has the widest range. 
Thus, as Proclus explains in the present text, matter, z.¢., the receptacle 
and shapeless kind, is brought about by the first of four causes: the 
‘Father alone’. Next, the ‘Father and Creator’ causes the disordered 
and inharmonious bearer of the traces of the forms. It 1s followed by 
the ‘Creator and Father’, causing the entire universe to the likeness 
of the Eternal Model. Finally, the ‘Creator alone’ creates the cosmos 
with all specific beings. 

From Platonic Theology V, ch. 16, we can learn a further specification 
of these Fathers and Creators. The first Father, Proclus says, 1s to be 
situated in the first intelligible triad (V.16 55.14—15), heading all classes 


55 In Parm. ТУ 844.11—26: dev An oðv тофту Kai nc éyyevouéevn—todt0 үйр 
Ба émioxentéov À оло тїс потрікћс оітіос кой route mieten: лт@соу үйр 
Tiv Олокеціёуцу Li ënmovpyig oot, va тоїс tà Beto бофої$ &novosoróoouev TOV 
Aóyov, naphyaye LÈV ó потђр © уоттдс, бот тотё обтбс Zou, ёрфӣсетс бё eig adTHV 
колёлерууєу GAAOS потр Go. кол rows, EG бё ёкӧсцтпоғу 0 noui ёрлоћлу 
кой лолїр, соуетАлросе бё д0 тїс. нєртбтїс Snurovpyias à 6 топүтїїс póvov. Koi бй 
tatag TOG TÉTTAPAG aitiag, GAA Mev Ù лро nons eidonottoc ÿAn novOexéc tt одоа 
Koi биорфоу єїбос Kate тоу Т1їнолоу, GAAO ёё то Beier TÒ Dun TOV eiððv кої 
тАлуинеАёс xod бтоктоу, @АЛос бё 6 бАос kóopoc кол ë Olm orootóc прос TO лоутећёс 
ra póóevypuo. кой Lovoyevés, 6A. Aoc 68 0 EK TEVTOV CLUTETANPWLEVOS TOV Ev ADTO Goov, 
xoi лбуто <0Өйуотбг te xoi Өутүт® Aoóv, Stapdpov onootnoévtov tata лро TOD 
Kóopov TAVTÒG QİTÍOV. 
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of being. This triad of the first ëv Оу is the first genuinely causal prin- 
ciple in the universe, as the One itself transcends the intelligible realm 
and remains ineffable and unknowable. Hence, it is the first Father who 
communicates the unity and goodness of the One to the entire class 
of beings (55.8-13). The creative element occurs for the first time in 
the third intelligible triad, where the forms make their first appearance 
(55.15-19). Therefore, the ‘Father and Creator’ refers to this third class 
of vont&, which Proclus identifies with тоутеАёс C@ov in the Timaeus 
(31 b 1), and which consists in the eternal Model that shall be the 
reference point for the demiurge's ordering of the lower realms.* The 
third one, then, the ‘Creator and Father’, is said to cause the cosmos 
as a whole, to the likeness of the Model. According to Platonic Theology 
V.16, this Creator and Father is the demiurgic monad, Ae the demi- 
urge in his highest manifestation, heading the demiurgic triad.* The 
demiurgic monad is the proper and typical mode of existence of the 
platonic demiurge, who in the Timaeus refers to himself as ‘Creator 
and Father’ (Tim. 28 c 3-4; 41 a 7-9).? He is characterised as ‘intel- 
lect', and occupies the third level of intellective beings: the intellective 
intellect.* Finally, the ‘Creator alone’ refers to the constitution of the 
forms (etGonouo: Theol. Plat. V.16 54.5), which is a task operated by 
the young gods. They create the world as a divided and mortal nature 
(53.5-16). From Theol. Plat. V.13 42.6-13 and In Tim. П 1.310.16-18, 
we learn that this demiurgy proceeds in three phases: after the universal 
creation of the wholes (тфу бАшу ОАлкфс) by the demiurgic monad, 
the first term of the demiurgic triad creates the parts, in a universal 
way (t&v LEP@V óA1Kóg), the second creates the wholes in a partial way 
(t&v čov рерікфс), and the third creates the parts in a partial way 
(тфу рерфу uepikóc).? Thus, the gradual development of demiurgy 
leads to an ever growing particularisation and multiplicity of beings. 
This explains why this ‘Creator alone’ is referred to as ‘particularised 
demiurgy' (uepioti] ónpiovpyto) in the text quoted from Jn Parm. IV. 


% On this Model: cf. In Tim. П 1.321.2-327.10 and Theol. Plat. V.14 45.21-47.13. At 
Theol. Plat. 111.15 52.23-54.20, the тоутєАёс Giov is also identified as the Model, and as 
the third intelligible triad, e., the intelligible intellect. Cf. also In Tim. П 1.453.3-14. 

U СЕ In Tim. П 1.310.15-311.1. 

# See Theol. Plat. V.16 57.15—58.2. Cf. Opsomer (2006a) 267—268. 

® Theol. Plat. V.12 41.19-42.4; V.16 56.13-15. 

°° Cf. Opsomer (2000) 119-123. 
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Proclus carefully reads these causative principles into the Timaeus, 
poinüng at a threefold structure of the Good, the model, and the 
demiurge. Plato's characterisation of the demiurge as ‘good’ (&yoóc: 
Tim. 29 e 1) means, or so Proclus maintains, that the demiurge himself 
undergoes the operation of the Good, but that the reach of the Good 
as a principle goes far beyond the powers of the demiurge himself. 
The &yo6v is the final cause of the entire universe, revealing the іпеЁ 
fable principle within the first intelligible being. This entails that the 
causal force of the Good reaches down to the bottom, where all other 
causes have lost their forces. Next, the Model (Tim. 28 c—29 a) is the 
paradigmatic cause, which has a narrower extension than the &ya@6v, 
but still surpasses the demiurge. Finally, the demiurge (or to be precise, 
the demiurgic intellect) is the efficient cause?! Thus, the tripartition 
Good-Model-demiurge/intellect is coextensive with the three Fathers 
(Father, Father and Creator, Creator and Father). This is confirmed at 
In Tim. П 1.387.25-30, where Proclus points out that the &yaĝóv is the 
cause of matter, of eióonoita and of тоё alike, whereas the Model 
is the cause of eidoroua and of т@©1с‚ and the demiurge is the cause 
solely of té&Etc. 

How do those causes act on lower reality? Proclus remarks that they 
all operate by their causal nature, acting upon the receptivity of the 
lower: 


But what these causes are we must learn from the family of the theolo- 
gians. We ought not then to wonder whence come these various aptitudes. 
For the things in this world that appear to be more imperfect are the 
products of more sovereign powers in the intellectual world that because 
of their indescribable plenitude of being are able to penetrate to the lowest 
grades of existence, and the things here imitate in the indefiniteness of 
their own lowered status the ineffable being of those higher powers. The 
substratum therefore bears their reflections, I mean the one substratum 
as well as the many and diverse kinds of receptivity by which the things 
here are disposed towards desire of the forms, and by the rich plenitude 
of the demiurgic reason-principles and their texture, the substratum came 
to receive the visible cosmos and to participate in the whole process of 
creation (trans. Morrow and Dillon, modified).?? 


9! In Tim. П 1.368.15-29; cf. 1.361.20-26. 

52 [n Parm. IV 844.27—845.12: &AA& tiva uèv tà aitia tadta, ÜeoAóyov O19 &okovot 
nodes, xoi Sue tadta бро où Set oe доъџббету логу ої дїбфорот ёлітпёелбтттес· cà 
yop évtad0a бокобуто eivor дтеЛотера TOV йрҳікотёроу ёоті Svvdipewv £v £xelvotg 
олотеАёснато, SUL thv ÉKELVOV @лєрїүр«фоу xeptovotav бхр кої TOV TEeAEDTAL@V 
проїёуол Svvapévov, xoi TH Koptot@ тїс EavT@V DEecEWS ULETOL thv éketvov 
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From the sequel of this passage, we learn that the interaction between 
the principle and the recipient differs according to the nature of the 
agent and the receptivity of the corresponding level. The power of the 
good is received as if by reflections in a mirror (éupüoer koi буокАбсе1), 
whereas the Model operates by means of a seal (6ppaytôt), printing 
the traces of the forms in the receptacle, and the demiurge proceeds 
by means of images (eik6o1).” 
This can be summarized in the following scheme: 


Causes/ effects Modus operandi/modus recipiendi 
6 nathp 6 vontóç = £v öv—ånepia àyaðóv 
nathp бро Kai лоиуӣс = 3rd level of vont no póóevypuo 

nouns Kai nathp = 3rd level of voep& ӧпшоорүбс = уо®с voepdc 


DTOOTOTNS TOV GAMV OALKHS 
тотүтїїс uóvov = young gods 
Олоотбтпс TOV церфу OAIKHS 
TOV Olm цєрїк®с 
TOV HEPOV рерікфс 


divided being, all different species 


bAog xócuog єїкбс1 
А ; ту И s a 
то деЁбцєуоу tà Drun TOV cidOv koi cppaytôt 
RANUUEAËS koi &TOKTOV 
TOVÔEXÉS —ónepio. ёрфӣсет кої AVOKAGOEL 


‘Two additions should be made to this overall scheme, which is con- 
sistent throughout all texts in which Proclus deals with these issues. 
First of all, it is striking that in this account, no mention is made of 
any intermediary level between the лоубеҳёс and the substratum that 
displays the traces of the forms. Yet from the texts which we discussed 
higher on, we have learnt that Proclus explicitly distinguishes the second 
substrate from the first, while on the other hand stating that the second 
substrate is not yet qualified, thus distinguishing it from the level of the 
traces of the forms. How to explain this absence? It cannot be a slip 
of the tongue, as the system is too consistent to allow for this kind of 


&ppntov ÜnapEw- &ketvov 8’ офу Éyei тос ёрфбсецс TO DTOKEtLEVOV, то те ëv Aéyo xoi 
TOG no Ad кол ÔLapopovs ёлатпёетттос, бф’ wv eig Épeoiv коӨ1столол [коӨїстотол 
scripsi: коӨхстбџеуо AX constituta g коӨістбреуоу Steel] т@у e) ën, кой бло [оло scripsi: 
то codd. del. Steel] тїс ололАпросеос тфу бпшоорукфу Adyov koi tfjg то10оттс 
сонлАокйс тоу ёрфоуў Kdopov drEdéEatO koi тїс ÖANG LETÉOYE nowogonc. 

5 In Parm. IV 845.20-846.17. 

?* See also the scheme in Opsomer (2000) 131—132, who adds many more details 
on the different stages of demiurgy in this hierarchical order. 
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oblivion, and, moreover, this second substrate 1s discussed precisely in 
a context where the main lines of this scheme have been presented (/n 
Tim. П 1.387.5-388.28). This means, I take it, that Proclus subsumes 
the ‘second substrate’ under the causative power of the first Father, 
who produces the layer that precedes all ei6onoita. As the (traces of 
the) forms will appear only after the stage of the unqualified body (or 
second substrate), Proclus may not have felt the need to specify that 
this "layer before the ғіболоио”’ includes the second substrate. Second, 
and more importantly, this scheme should be completed by pointing 
out the specific position of the highest and the lowest level. It is well 
known that Proclus claims that all levels of reality are constituted by 
a combination of лёрос and &mxetpov, both principles having their 
proper oeip (as eg in In Parm. VI 1119-1123 which we discussed 
before). Thus, all the stages we have run through are phases of лёрос 
and äreipov. Everywhere you look, you find a combination of those 
two on the same level. As could be expected, this 1s the case in the 
scheme we reconstructed. One will have noticed, however, that this 
scheme does not reach until the highest, Ineffable principle. Does not 
this principle have a role to play in the causation of the universe? As 
Proclus explains at In Tim. П 1.384.22-385.17, matter should be called 
mere nerpia, caused by the äreipto which the God constituted at the 
top of the intelligible world (év тў &kpótnti t&v vontóv: 385.9-1 1), just 
as any лёрос in this world is the reflection of the primordial лёрос. 
Combined with the primordial &àxeipto, this лёрос brings about the 
first рактбу Le. the first £v бу), in which the two opposite principles 
reappear as the constituents of the mixture.” Yet, although the two 
primordial principles are brought about at the same level, the блелріо 
appears to have a broader range than népag. In the discussion of 
the different stages of лёрос and &netpov, the series of бле1роу goes 
down one stage below the last stage of лёрос: the first блелроу that is 
mentioned (at Jn Parm. VI 1119.4-8) is entirely devoid of лёрос, and 
accordingly, it does not have an equivalent in the series of the latter. 
This may be so for a particular reason. As Proclus explains at /n Parm. 
VI 1123.22-1124.37, the ineffable One transcends the opposition of 
пёрос and &neipta, being äretpov in a higher sense than the &netpto 
opposed to лёрос.?° At the bottom we find a reverse copy of this struc- 


5 Theol. Plat. 11.10 41.20—22. 
56 See also In Tim. II 1.386.7. 
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ture, in which the блелріо of the first substrate is void of all лёрос. 
This primordial oxeupto is also referred to at In Tim. П 1.385.12-14, 
where Proclus states that matter 1s brought about by the One and by 
the åneıpía that precedes the One Being. At the same time, matter is 
brought about by the One Being, in so far as it is in potency.” Thus, 
the potentiality of matter is the effect of the causal force of the ëv бу 
(which contains длелріо), whereas its sheer indeterminacy reflects the 
àretpio beyond the first intelligible being "7 

In this way, Proclus widens the analysis of the Timaeus, and brings 
in a number of qualifications from what he sees as the theological 
speculations of Plato. In Proclus' eyes, the introduction of those ele- 
ments is entirely legitimate: given the ontological order in which the 
lower displays a weak reflection of the higher, one is entitled (and even 
obliged) to transpose the Platonic characterisation of higher reality to 
the lowest stages, while reversing the order and stressing the decrease 
of generative powers. Thus, as one can deduce from the scheme in the 
appendix to this article, the hermeneutics of the Timaeus requires the 
introduction of essential extra elements from other dialogues, without 
which the hierarchical structure of the material substrates cannot be 
argued for.” The most important additions to the Timaeus are the 
u£yw a. yévn from the Sophist, the couple of тёрос and ёлероу from the 
Philebus, the criticism of Parmenidian monism in the Sophist (244 b—245 
€), where it 1s explicitly stated that a whole must be of a certain quantity 
(nooóv, 245 d 8-10, a statement which is not made in the Timaeus), 
and, above all, the hypotheses in the Parmenides. According to Proclus? 


5 [n Tim. П 1.385.12-14: кот’ adtov f| VAN npóetow ёк te TOD Evdg кої ёк тїс 
&neiptog tfj лро то? Evdc бутос, ei ёё BobAeu Kai бло TOD £vóg бутос, кодбсоу ёсті 
Ovvópe бу. 

58 Another text sustaining this inference is Jn Tim. П 1.256.13-30, where Proclus 
opposes tò &ei бу to то yiyvouevov. The yryvôuevov includes all that is moved rAnuueA®s 
Kai йтбктос (ie., the one but lowest stage we discussed). Significantly, Proclus adds 
that that which partakes in neither óv nor yvyvópevov is situated beyond the two. This 
can only refer to matter (the first substrate) below the yvyvépevov, and to the One, 
beyond то бу. 

5 Tn this respect, there seems to be no doctrinal difference at all between Jn Parmenidem 
and Jn Timaeum. Marinus, Proclus’ biographer, indicates that Proclus had completed a 
commentary on the Timaeus at the age of 27 (Procl. 13.10—17). This means either that 
Proclus had fixed his final interpretation of Plato's Timaeus before his 28th birthday, or 
that Marinus refers only to an earlier version of the commentary, which was reworked 
later on. See Saffrey and Segonds (2001) 16 n. 12 (p. 112 of the notes complémentaires). 
Although the question cannot be settled, it seems likely that Proclus continued to work 
on his commentary, thus smoothing away traces of doctrinal evolution. 
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interpretation, the first hypothesis (Parm. 137 c 4-142 a 8) discusses the 
One, in a negative way; the second (142 b 1—155 e 3) reveals the stages 
of divine being, below the One, the third (155 e 4-157 b 5) is about 
the soul, the fourth (157 b 6-159 b 1) about the enmattered forms, 
and the fifth hypothesis (159 b 2-160 b 4) discusses matter (the first 
substrate, that is). On the basis of this overall interpretation, Proclus 
uses the terms of the second hypothesis to describe the characteristics 
of its lower analogon (formed matter), and reaffirms the negations of 
the fifth hypothesis, when talking about the first substrate: he denies 
it óuotótn and &vouoiótnc, ётеротпс and vov xótnc, and Kivnots and 
ст@с1с аке." 

On the other hand, this should not lead one to conclude that the 
different stages of the material substrate are a literal deduction from 
what we read in the Parmenides or elsewhere. As a matter of fact, even 
in Proclus’ interpretation, matter is present in hypotheses four and five, 
only as either formed matter or as the first substrate. The stages of the 
‘second substrate’ and of what we have termed the ‘third layer (the 
level of the traces of the forms) are not discussed as such in the Par- 
menides, just as the second substrate was absent in the scheme of the four 
Fathers and Creators. What we read in Proclus presupposes the intro- 
duction of intermediary levels in a systematised rendering of the doc- 
trine, on the basis of scattered remarks in the dialogues. 


VI. Conclusion 


Why did orthodox Platonists like Syrianus, Proclus, Damascius and 
Simplicius feel the need to hold on to this very difficult and confusing 
account of matter in Plato's Timaeus? Why didn't they opt for a meta- 
phorical reading, which would allow them to endorse the much more 
simple and straightforward Aristotelian view of matter? 

I think they did so for a very precise reason, namely that to them, the 
Aristotelian view of matter was not simple and straightforward at all. It 


99 In Parm. VI 1063.18-1064.13. 

9! See Parm. 159 e 2-160 b 4. Proclus may have found a support for making a dif 
ference between the second substrate and the level of ‘лду doov ópatóv’ (levels П and 
III resp. in the scheme of the appendix) in Plato's separate treatment of ópotótnc/ 
&vopotótnc (Parm. 159 e 2-160 a 3), which Proclus attributes to level III, and of 
&xepótnc/ 1o 1ótnc/ кіуто1с/стбсіс (Parm. 160 a 4-Ь 4), which according to Proclus 
are to be situated at level II. 
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could only be regarded as simple, in so far as matter is already formed 
in some way or other. But how about the pure receptivity to anything, 
without any previous presence of forms? How does prime matter get 
its receptivity? This ‘prime matter’ is not something we should go into 
now, but it is clear that it causes peculiar problems to the Aristotelian 
tradition, because of its inherent infinite regress of detaching matter 
from any form. 

Facing these problems, the orthodox Platonists cherished Plato’s 
solution: he provided them at least with a finite conception of matter, 
attributing a certain proper dynamic to the substrate which could exist 
without any previous form. This model avoids the infinite regress, and 
moreover, it allows one to reduce the ultimate substrate to an immate- 
rial principle, which, according to the Neoplatonists, is exactly what 
Aristotle failed to do. 


9? Cf. Steel (2003) 177-180. I thank С. Steel for his valuable comments on an earlier 
version of this paper. 
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Appendix: general scheme of the different material substrates 





Level Name/properties Platonic evidence 
I бубүкт In Tim. 1 1.42.26; In Tim. 47 e 3-48 a7 
Parm. HI 790.5-791.20; I 
620.21—621.1 V 1017. 
18—20; Theol. Plat. V.31 
114.5-10 
хора In Tim. П 1.395. Tim. 53 а 6 
10—328.12; II 1.385. 
28—386.8 et alibi 
An’ In Parm. II 735.24; IV 
844.19 
&netpov In Tim. П 1.385. Phil. 24 a 6-25 d 1 (not 
17—386.8; II 1.256. about matter); [Parm. 
13-30; In Parm. VI 159 e 2-160 b 4: 5th 
1119.4-8 hypothesis: Procl., Jn 
Parm. VI 1064.7—12] 
II то TANUUEAOG кої In Tim. П 1.326.5-10 Tim. 30 а 4-5 


бт@ктос KIVODLEVOV 
Ogótepov DTOKEUHLEVOV 


ornoke(uevov toO 
ROVTÔG 


Kivnoic/ot&otg 
ётербттс̧/тоототцс 


Grotov DTOKELHLEVOV 
TOV oov 


GNOLWV GALE 


moody (‘тосодтоу doov 
tò nv) 

бүкос (‘ykot TOV 
copnótov) 


npóoðoç ES б1ботос1у 
кой pepiouòv 
OTOTEAEUTOOO 


TPOTOV б1«стотоу 
протос ÔLUGTOATOV 


ótaotactg + ovvéxera, 


diaipecic 


‘eid0c’/Gpopeov eióoc 


In Tim. П 1.387.12 
In Parm. VI 1123.13-14 


In Parm. II 736.3—6 

In Parm. П 735.26 

In Parm. П 735.23-24 

In Parm. VI 1119.9-11; 
1123.11-14 

In Parm. VI 1123.7-11 

In Tim. 1 1.140.24—30 
Theol. Plat. V.31 114.1-10 
In Parm. VI 1119.10 


In Parm. ЇЇ 735.25 coni. 
Theol. Plat. V.31 114.9 


In Parm. II 736.1 


In Parm. П 735.26/In 
Parm. IV 844.20 


Soph. 248 e 7-254 e 1; 
Parm. 156 d 2-e 7 


Soph. 254 e 1-255 e 7; 
Parm. 146 a 9-147 b 8 


[Tim. 52 e 2] (absence 
of ópotórtnc) 


Soph. 244 d 14-245 d 
11 (esp. 245 d 8-10) 
Tim. 31 c 4 and 54d 1; 
Parm. 164 d 1 


Tim. 36 ad (though not 
about matter) 


Tim. 51 a 7 
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Table (cont.) 


Level 


Ш 


ГУ 


Name/properties 
лду бсоу ӧротӧу 


(xvn tov ciddv 


AN, Non лрокоуосо 
fig cldOv ретбАлтулу’ 


nAnuuehËès koi 
OTOAKTOV 


ópotótnc/ &vopotótng 


xoiótng (‘tà ћӧт 
пелоіорёуо”) 


€ EE RO 
uopoo0?v олосоду 


VAN 


сто їо 


OspOpooig 


ÉvuXa etón 
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THE DIVINE EARTH: PROCLUS ON 77MAEUS 40 BC 


Carlos Steel 


I. Down to earth 


The subject of this contribution may seem surprising. What could we 
learn from a Neoplatonic philosopher about the earth? Is Neoplatonism 
not a philosophy with an excessive emphasis on the intelligible world, an 
exhortation to escape from this sublunary world? Is the earth, after all, 
not the most inferior of all elements, heavy, obscure, opaque, opposed 
to the element of fire? The opposition between earth and heaven is 
often used as a metaphor, particularly in the Platonic tradition, to 
indicate the difference between the sensible and the intelligible world, 
where the soul may find its true destination (as told in the myth of the 
Phaedrus). Timaeus’ solemn conclusion exhorts us to rise up from earth 
toward what 1s akin to us in heaven, cultivating our rational soul, which 
is housed atop our body. Timaeus describes human beings as 'plants 
grown not from the earth but from heaven' (90 a). By suspending our 
head from heaven, the region from which our souls were originally 
born, we may keep our whole body upright. Souls that never engaged 
in contemplation of the heaven may end up being reincarnated as 
animals dragging their four limbs and head towards the ground, ‘like 
towards like’ (91 e). In the Sophist we hear about the dreadful earth- 
born men, the materialists, who dare to attack the friends of the forms 
dwelling on sublime heights (248 c). Many pages could be filled with 
quotations about the opposition between heaven and earth, there and 
here, above and below, mind and body, heavy and light, ascent and 
descent. One should, however, be careful not to misunderstand these 
metaphors within the tradition of Christian Neoplatonism, where life 
on earth is seen as an exile, as a pilgrimage ‘in hoc lacrimarum valle’. 
After all, in archaic Greek culture and in its religious practices, Earth, 
the mother and nurse of all living beings, was a much venerated divin- 
ity. In a beautiful text quoted by Porphyry, Theophrastus calls the earth 
the common hearth (£ctia) of gods and humans. We owe her, indeed, 
our daily nourishment. Therefore, it 1s right to sacrifice a part of the 
harvest to the earth and to the gods. All of us, ‘we should prostrate 
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ourselves on earth, as our nurse and mother, sing hymns to her and 
love her as someone who gave us birth." Only if we pay this tribute 
to the earth, may we be qualified to see the celestial gods at the end 
of our life. It was an Athenian tradition that a sacrifice to a god must 
be preceded by a libation to Earth, called in Athens үй xovpotpóqoc.? 
Another indication of the veneration of Earth in Athens is Demostenes’ 
usage of the formula à үй koi Өгої (fourteen instances in his work, 
one in Aischines). Furthermore,there are many references to the cult 
of Earth in the ancient tragedies.? 

Proclus stands in this tradition of veneration of the earth, whom 
he even calls with her Athenian name Kovpotp6poc.* We find in his 
work an impressive doctrine about the earth, not only explaining her 
physical status and function within the cosmos, but also vindicating her 
theological significance? In the development of his doctrine Proclus 
follows, of course, the guidance of the divine Plato himself. The semi- 
nal Platonic text on the earth is the Timaeus. Timaeus first deals with 
the earth when he is describing the formation of the world's body out 
of the four elements (31 b-33 b). Fire and earth are the two extreme 
elements and cannot hold together without the two mean terms, water 
and air. In the second part of his discourse Timaeus describes how the 
four elements are constructed out of elementary triangles (53 с—55 c).° 
In this chapter I will not deal with those sections, but instead will focus 
on Plato's description of the creation of the earth in 40 bc. 

Besides the Timaeus, there is another authoritative Platonic text on 
the earth: the myth at the end of the Phaedo. Plato concludes the Phaedo 
with a wonderful account about the sublime heights of the earth where 
the good souls will find a blessed life, and the underworld where the 


! Theophrastus quoted by Porph., Abst. IL.32.1. 

? See Suda, sv, К 2193 Adler. Cf. also Plato, Cra. 401 c where the term odoix 
is connected with éotia. For a confirmation of this etymology Socrates refers to the 
ancient practice of the Athenians: ‘that sacrifices should be offered to ёстіо first before 
all the gods’. 

* СЕ Euripides fr. 944 Nauck (éotiav ё o" oi софої Врот@у коАо®сту) and Aesch., 
Th. 16 and 69. 

* [n Tin. IV 3.144.6. 

? Proclus’ views about earth have not been much studied. See Theiler (1964) 76—79 
(with the amusing title “Die Erdtheologie bei Proklos’) and Siorvanes (1996) 301 f£ 
Theiler’s essay contains interesting material but alas suffers from his tendency to explain 
everything through the influence of Posidonius. 

ê Proclus interpretation of this section of the Timaeus is lost, but we can reconstruct 
it from long quotations of his refutation of Aristotle in Simplicius, /n Cael. III. See 
also Steel (2005). 
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evil souls will suffer their appropriate fate. Socrates first describes the 
true nature of the earth, such as we could see it from above. This is 
not the earth like we experience it now as inhabitants of one of its 
many hollows corroded by salty water and mist, where we sit as frogs 
around a swamp. The real earth is much larger, much more beautiful, 
life there much healthier and happier than here. Socrates continues with 
a fantastic description of the underworld with its four meandering rivers 
of water and fire. As usual Plato mixes old mythological traditions with 
new scientific explanations to construe a cosmology appropriate to his 
ethical doctrine of the destination of the soul. According to Proclus 
this text 1s not Just a mythical fiction, but it contains, though not in 
all its elements, a scientific doctrine, which may compete with what 
Aristotle in his De Caelo and later geographers, such as Erasthotenes, 
said about the earth.’ We find indeed in Plato's text the classic four 
problems that are discussed in any scientific doctrine about the earth: (1) 
its position in the universe: in the middle or not? (2) its figure: spherical 
or not? (3) its movement or stability; (4) its magnitude. As I reserve a 
full analysis of Proclus’ interpretation of the Phaedo myth for another 
paper, I shall only occasionally make use of it. My main focus here 
will be on Proclus’ interpretation of Timaeus! hymnic description of 
the earth in Tim. 40 bc. 

'The earth as centre of the cosmos should not be confused with the 
element earth. To be sure, the earth we inhabit is mainly composed out 
of the element earth, but she contains also the other elements. Besides 
she 1s, as we shall see, a divine living organism. However, it will not be 
easy to avoid confusion between the two meanings of ‘earth’, as Proclus 
himself often shifts from one usage to the other in his argument. For 
clarity’s sake I shall use the female pronoun ‘she’ when dealing with 
our ‘mother’ earth, and ‘it? when discussing the element earth. 


7 Proclus’ commentary on the Phaedo is lost, but we can reconstruct his interpreta- 
üon of the myth from discussions in his other commentaries and, above all, from 
Damascius’ commentary on the Phaedo (of which we have two student versions, edited 
by Westerink [1977]). 

* My paper on the Neoplatonic interpretation of the Phaedo myth is to appear in 
Ch. Horn and J. Wilberding (edd.), Neoplatonic Philosophy of Nature (conference Bonn 
May 2007), forthcoming. 
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IL Timaeus of Locri and Plato’s Timaeus 


In Timaeus' discourse the earth 1s introduced after the formation of the 
other divine living beings, the stars and the planets, as ‘the first and the 
most venerable of the gods who have come to be within the heaven’. 


Earth the demiurge designed to be our nurse and, as she winds round 
the axis that stretches right through, the guardian and maker of night 
and day, the first and most venerable of the gods who have come to be 
within the heaven.? 


This is in many respects a remarkable characterisation of the earth. 
First, it is not obvious to discuss the earth in the context of the heavenly 
gods. The earth after all does not belong to the heaven and is not made 
of fire like the divine animals dwelling in the celestial spheres (planets 
and stars). One should notice, however, that the earth 1s introduced here 
in an astronomical context, coming after the creation of the heavenly 
gods, who need a central point for their ‘dance’, their complex motions, 
constellations and conjunctions. As Timaeus says in the section follow- 
ing our text, it is almost impossible ‘to describe the evolutions in the 
dance of the same gods’ without an astronomical model. ‘Let here the 
account of the nature of the visible and generated gods come to an 
end’ (40 d). Even granting the astronomical context, it is surprising to 
hear the earth called *the most venerable god within the heaven'. If, 
however, she is a god, she must be, as all divinities, an everlasting liv- 
ing being composed of soul and body. Moreover, like all the celestial 
gods, she seems to have some sort of motion of her own. According to 
Taylor this presentation of the earth as ‘the most venerable of the gods 
within the heaven’ is ‘quite ironical’ and seems to allude to mythological 
cosmogonies which often introduce the earth as one of the primordial 
beings. The allusion prepares us for the sarcasms about the traditional 
theogonies which follow. Among the gods mentionned there we also 
find oùpavés and үй.!° One never fully knows where Plato is serious or 
playful in the Timaeus. I do not believe, however, that the presentation 
of the earth as a venerable divinity is ‘ironical’. As we shall see, the 
earth, who occupies a central position in the wonderful dance of the 
gods, is rightly considered as a god. 


? Tim. 40 b 8-с 3 (trans. Cornford) yñv бё трофбу uèv ђиетёрау, iAXopévnv бё thv 
тєрї TOV Bé navtóc nÓAov тетоцёуоу, ODAAKA xoi SNLLOLPYOV vuktóg TE koi т\нёрос 
ёртҳоуђсото, TPOtHV Kai лреоВотбтпу Dein door évtóg odpavod yeyóvocw. 

10 Taylor (1928) 240. 
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Before we turn to Proclus' interpretation of this paragraph, we have 
to comment on the corresponding section in the pseudo-Pythagorean 
treatise On the Nature of the Universe and the Soul. This treatise written in 
Doric dialect purports to be the work that Timaeus of Locri, the main 
character in Plato's dialogue, adopted as substrate for his own exposi- 
tion on the universe. Already from the third century BC on the rumour 
circulated that Plato had plagiarized a Pythagorean work. This may 
explain why this pseudo-Pythagorean treatise—composed probably in 
the middle of the first century AD—had such an immediate success. 
Proclus and later Neoplatonists considered this fraud as authentic and 
believed that Plato really depended on it. While no longer enjoying 
the authority it had for Proclus, the treatise remains historically a 
remarkable document, in some sense the first coherent interpretation 
of Plato's Timaeus. Since Proclus read Plato's Timaeus together with this 
pseudo- Timaeus, a confrontation between the sections on the earth in 
both works is required before entering a discussion of his interpretation. 
In the pseudo- Timaeus the section reads as follows: 


Earth, which is set in the middle, is the hearth of the gods and the guard- 
ian of darkness and dawn producing settings and risings according to the 
segments of the horizons, for we define setüngs and risings by means 
of sight and the segment of the earth. Earth 1s the most venerable of 
all bodies within the heaven. Neither was water ever generated without 
earth nor air without moisture, and fire deprived of moisture and matter, 
which it inflames, would not continue to exist. Thus, earth 1s the root of 
everything and the basis for everything else and is held firm by its own 
inclination toward the centre.!! 


This text 1s surprisingly different from the original Platonic text. The 
Earth is no longer ‘the most venerable of the gods within the heaven? 
but has become ‘the most venerable of all (elementary) bodies within 
the heaven’. “The earth keeps, however, some theological significance. 
She is not called a god, but the ‘hearth of gods’ (ёстіо Өєбу), a formula 
which recalls Theophrastus’ text quoted above: ‘earth, the common 
hearth of gods and men’. It may also have been inspired by a famous 


п Ps.-Tim., Nat. Mun. 31 215.7-13 ed. Marg: Га $’ ё ёсе ідроџёха ёотіо. Өєфу 
Фрбс te ёрфуос кой @®с үїуєтол Sboidc тє кой GVATOALC YEVVACO. кот’ лотос TOV 
OprCovtwv, Gc тў. Swer кой TH блоторӣ vc үйс nepıypapóueða. npeoßiota A" ёутї тфу 
ёутос фроуф copévov: od6é лока 000p £yevvóOe Six YA, о®дё uóv tor Op ҳоріс 
dyp®, nõp te Épnuov dyp@ koi Лос ӧс &&&ntot оок Gv Gtauévor: Hote pia пбутоу 
xoi B&cig TOV @ААшу à үй, кол épfpetotat éni tg HDT pong. Trans. of Tobin 
(1985) (slightly modified). 
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passage in the myth of the Phaedrus where it is said that Hestia (who 
may be identified with the earth) remains ‘in the house of gods’ when 
they start their celestial processions.'? Though the divine significance 
of the earth is not excluded, it is clear that the anonymous author had 
more interest in matters of physics. As Matthias Baltes has shown, the 
author insists here on the priority of the element earth over the other 
elementary bodies, as he does in other sections of the treatise. Earth 
is the primary element because the other elementary bodies could 
not exist without it. Without earth there could be no place for water; 
without moisture, no air; without moisture and fuel, no fire. From this 
consideration of the earth as the primordial element it is concluded 
that the earth—now taken as the earth globe—is the central body in 
the universe. The earth is considered as the ‘root and basis’ of all other 
bodies. The earth remains itself stable in the middle of the universe, 
and does not need a foundation outside itself. It 1s self supporting, fixed 
upon itself (£petotou). 

The reason why the earth remains stable in the middle is not given 
in the corresponding text of the Timaeus. The author, however, could 
find it further in Tim. 62 d 12 ff: “ЧЁ we suppose that there is a solid 
body poised at the centre of it all, this body will not move towards 
any of the points on the extremity, because in every direction they are 
all alike'. Socrates formulates a similar argument in Phaed. 109 a: ‘an 
object balanced in the middle of something homogenous will have 
no tendency to incline more in any direction than any other but will 
remain unmoved’. We find similar views on the position of the earth 
among authors of the first century AD, Philo and Plutarch and in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo. They seem to have been the first readers 
of “Timaeus of Locri (or is there a common influence?).'* 


12 Phaedr. 247 a. Cf. Th. Sm., Util. Math. 200.8 Е where it is said of the earth that, 
according to Plato, she remains as ‘hearth of the house of the gods’ whereas the 
planets move with the whole heaven. On the use of the myth of the Phaedrus in the 
cosmological discussion see below, n. 36 and 39 and Baltes (1972) 107. 

!3 Baltes (1972) 108-109. Also Proclus defends the primacy of the element earth: 
see Simp., т Cael. 643.13—27 and Steel (2005) 189—192. 

14 Of. ps.-Arist., Mun. 392 b 15-16; Philo, Plant. 5, Somn. 1 144.3, Th. Sm., Util. 
Math. 129.12. In the Orphic poems the two terms В@о1с and pi£a are used to char- 
acterize the lowest part of the demiurge, where he touches the earth (Orph., fr. 168 
29—30 Kern). 
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Ш. The earth: a wonderful divine living being 


For many people, Proclus admits, the thesis that Earth is ‘the first and 
most venerable god within the heaven’ seems to be incredible because 
they are accustomed to look only at her material aspect, the fact that 
she has a compact and obscure mass.'? This is certainly an aspect of 
earth, as they say, but we should ask those people to consider also 
other properties of earth by which it even surpasses the three other 
elements: its stability, its creative power (as 1s manifest from the many 
plants and animals growing in it), its correspondence to the heaven and 
its position in the centre of the universe. It occupies the centre, not 
in a mathematical, but physical sense.'^ The centre has indeed a great 
power within the universe, because it holds as it were the circumference 
together. Therefore the Pythagoreans called the centre of the universe 
the ‘fortress of Zeus’ (Zavóg лорүос̧) because the guard post of the 
demiurge is established there. If some people have problems with this 
praise of the earth, we should remind them of Plato's views on the 
earth as we find them in the myth of the Phaedo (110 a f£). For sure, the 
earth that we mortals inhabit is situated in a misty and obscure hollow, 
corroded by salty water. The true earth, however, is quite different: it 
has a beauty which resembles that of the heaven, and is ‘the dwelling 
place of gods’. In fact if we could see the earth from above, it would 
have a sublime beauty and remind us of the ‘sphere made of twelve 
pieces of leather," a dodecahedron, which is the closest figure to the 
sphere. As Timaeus will explain later in his discourse, the Demiurge 
has given the heaven the form of the dodecahedron. The true earth 
then has a spherical form corresponding to that of the whole universe. 
There are many other reasons to praise the wonders of the earth. We 
shall turn to these arguments later. 

As Proclus says, when we attempt to interpret Plato's characterisation 
of the earth as ‘the most venerable of the gods’, we should not just 
consider its corporeal mass. For it is not because of its mass that it 1s 
called a divine being, but because it is ‘a living being composed of a 


5 Unless indicated the argument follows Procl., Zn Tim. IV 3.141.1Æ 

16 On the difference between mathematical and physical centre, see Ju Tim. IV 
3.133.25ff 

17 See Phaed. 110 b 7 and Tim. 55 с 4—6. On Proclus’ interpretation of the dodecae- 
dron as the spherical shape of the universe, see Steel (2005) 178. 
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divine soul and a living body’. We can distinguish in this divine being 
different aspects: there is the visible compact bodily mass, but there is 
also the ethereal body through which the visible body is connected with 
its divine soul. This divine soul turns around its immaterial transcendent 
intellect, which holds the mass of the earth together in the same place. 
Because of her ethereal star-like body the earth 1s even more similar 
to the other celestial gods, the planets and stars. Although ‘a kind of 
star’, she is an immobile опе.! The visible body of the earth—which 
at first sight seems dead—31s wholly animated by this ethereal vehicle 
and filled with life. This vital force is manifested in the generation and 
nourishment of a variety of organisms developing from it, including 
the plants rooted in it as well as the animals moving around. If the 
earth were not itself an animated being, it would be difficult to explain 
why plants live as long as they are rooted in the earth, but, once cut 
off from the earth, wither and die. This can only be explained if one 
admits that there is a generative power in the earth. Even Aristotle must 
have observed this, Proclus writes, but ‘he was ashamed to attribute 
physical Le, vegetative] life to the earth’. This comment can only be 
understood as a reference to the celebrated doctrine of the spontaneous 
generation?! In Gen. An. Ш.11 762 a 18-21 Aristotle writes: ‘in earth 
and moisture the animals and plants are generated because there is 
water in earth, and in the water pneuma, and in this whole psychic heat; 
hence somehow (tpónov tive) everything is full of soul’. Proclus must have 
noticed that Aristotle seems to have scruples in attributing soul to the 
earth: he talks about ‘psychic heat’ (®epudtmta woyunv). 

Proclus adds an analogy argument. If particular animals, such as 
human beings, have a rational soul and an intellect, it would be ridicu- 
lous not to allot to the whole earth and to the other whole elements 
souls directing them, organizing them and maintaining them within 
their boundaries. For the whole and eternal beings are more precious 
than the particular and mortal ones. 

To conclude, the earth is a divine living being, with a physical and 
ethereal body, a soul and an intellect governing it and maintaining it in 
existence, and it contains a multitude of vital and intellectual forces. 


18 СЕ In Tim. IV 3.135.8-15. 

1? See In Tim. V 3.308.15-17; see also Dam., In Phaed. 1.509 (with footnote of 
Westerink [1977]). 

20 In Tim. IV 3.135.23-25: kai todto ye Kai 6 ApiovotéAng idov TjoxovOn ui) ooxt 
Conv о®тй ovar фосікцу. 

? Neither Diels nor Festugiére could identify this critical reference to Aristotle. 
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It may seem as if Proclus in pleading for the divinity of the earth is 
showing a theological preference, which is characteristic of the Athe- 
nian school. He stands however in a long tradition. The Stoics too 
considered the earth as a living organism, wherein not only plants of 
all kinds grow, but also minerals and precious stones are formed in its 
wombs. The doctrine reappears later in Seneca and in Pliny’s Natural 
History.” But the most interesting antecedent of Proclus’ theology of 
earth is Plotinus, who is quoted by Proclus in this context. 

In Enn. IV.4 [28], the second book of problems on the soul, Plotinus 
devotes a long digression (chapters 22—27) to the soul of the earth. Do 
plants have their own (vegetative) soul or do they receive their vital 
powers from the earth and its soul? If we admit the latter option, one 
might enquire again what soul there is in earth? ‘Is it a kind of illumi- 
nation coming to the earth from the celestial sphere, the only nature 
Plato seems (Tim. 36 е) to make primarily ensouled?’ But the same 
Plato says that the earth is the ‘first and most venerable of the gods 
within the heaven', which means that the earth must have a soul, like 
the stars have a soul. For how could the earth be a god if it did not 
have a soul making it a living being? A difficult question, and as often, 
Plotinus admits, what Plato has to say on the subject, makes the solution 
of the problem even more perplexing, or at least not less perplexing. 
Therefore he exhorts us to examine the problem ourselves. 

That the earth is a living intelligent animal is evident for Plotinus.? It 
has undoubtedly a vegetative soul, as is obvious from the plants which 
grow out of it. Plants that have been cut off from earth, cease to be 
alive: a tree only becomes a piece of wood. This is somehow true even 
of minerals and stones. As long as they are attached to the earth, they 
continue ‘growing’ thanks to the generative soul present in it. When, 
however, they are taken away, a marble stone for example, they keep 
the size they were cut.” As Plotinus says in another treatise, this is a 
remarkable indication of the fact that a ‘vital rational principle’ (Aóyog 
čuyoyoc) is working inside the earth: 


The growth, then, and shaping of stones and the inner formation of 
mountains as they grow one must most certainly suppose take place 
because a ‘vital rational principle’ is working within them and giving 


? Cf the references in Theiler (1964). 

° The argument comes from IV.4 [28] 22. On Plotinus’ views on the earth, see 
Laurent (1992). 

# See IVA [28] 27.5-12. 
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them form; and this 1s the active form of earth, like what is called the 
growth-nature (фосту) in trees, and what we call earth corresponds to the 
wood of the tree, and when the stone is cut out it is in the same state 
as if something is chopped from a tree, but if this does not happen to 
it and it is still joined on it is like what has not been chopped off from 
a living plant.” 


The earth not only generates stones and plants, for we see that ‘also 
many animals’ are produced from it, obviously through spontaneous 
generation. And if small animals grow from the earth, why should we 
not consider the earth itself as an animal? Since it is such a huge animal, 
occupying a large portion of the universe, we should also admit that 
it has intelligence. For intelligence is required to govern such a large 
being. Plotinus makes another analogy argument: as we learn from the 
Timaeus, the stars, which are fiery bodies, have each their own soul. 
Why should we deny, then, soul to the body of the earth? Some may 
object that the body of earth has no flesh and blood, but neither have 
the stars. One could even claim that the earthy body is more capable of 
organic life than the fiery, since it has a greater material diversity. As we 
shall see, it is composed not only of the element earth, but also of all 
other elements. One might object again that it is not easy to move the 
earth, which would be another argument against her being an ‘animal’. 
To be sure, the earth does not move from her place, but she initiates 
all kinds of movements and changes inside herself. If; then, the earth 
has a soul and an intelligence and if she can not come to be or cease 
to be, we have to conclude that she is an everlasting divine animal. 
There remains a fundamental objection. How can the earth have 
sense perception without having the organs for it? Plotinus replies that 
this objection could also be raised about the divine stars, and he argues 
further that bodily organs such as ears or eyes only play a limited role 
in sense perception. The objection offers him a welcomed opportunity 
for a long digression on the nature and function of sense perception. 
The discussion on how the earth's soul exercises sense perception in 
bodily conditions radically different from ours may contribute to a better 
understanding of the essential properties of sense perception. Perception 
is essentially an activity of the soul, not of the body, a judgment (kptotc) 
about the affects (лоӨўрото) of the body. Having fully explained the 
nature of sense perception, Plotinus concludes that there 1s no reason 


5 VL7 [38] 11.24—27 (trans. Armstrong modified). 
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to refuse this perception to the earth. For the earth must be aware of 
the processes happening in it. 


There is nothing to prevent the earth having perceptions for this reason, 
too, that it may make good arrangements for men, as far as the affairs 
of men concern it—it will make good arrangements by a kind of sym- 
pathy—and hearing those who pray to it, and answering their prayers, 
not in the way we don 


To conclude, the earth not only has vegetative powers, but also sense 
perception, a rational soul and intelligence. In this remarkable defence 
of the earth as a living being Plotinus is undoubtedly inspired by the 
Stoic doctrine of the cosmos as a divine organism: the reference to 
cvuzóÜeu in the text is an indication of it." Nevertheless, as usual, 
Plotinus dematerializes the Stoic doctrine: whatever makes the world 
an organism and a divinity is the presence in it of an incorporeal soul. 
As we have seen, the earth not only has a generative soul present in 
her body, but also a sensitive soul, which 1s not mixed with body, but 
directs it from above. Above all she has a rational soul and an intellect 
‘which men, making use of divine revelation and of a nature which 
divines such things, call Hestia and Demeter’.** Plotinus thus interprets 
the two divinities, which are traditionally associated with earth and her 
fertility, as her superior intellective powers. 

It is precisely this theological comment that attracted Proclus’ atten- 
tion. It confirms indeed his own views on the divinity of the earth. 
Proclus even clarifies Plotinus view: Hestia stands for the rational soul 
of earth, Demeter for her intellect.” This theological note in Plotinus’ 
argument is somehow surprising. In comparison to the later Neopla- 
tonists, Plotinus has a distanced, almost enlightened attitude towards 
religious practices and beliefs, which he likes to interpret—in the Stoic 
tradition—allegorically. This attitude comes to the for in chapter 30 of 
the same treatise, when he is dealing with prayers to the stars and the 
planets. It seems that they need memory of the prayers that mortals 


6 [V.4 [28] 26.13-17 (trans. Amstrong). 

27 СЕ Sen., Nat. Quaest. VI.16.1: ‘non esse terram sine spiritu palam est : non tantum 
illo dico quo se tenet ac partes sui iungit, qui inest etiam saxis mortuisque corporibus 
(sc. hexis), sed illo dico vitali et vegeto et alente omnia...quemadmodum tam diversas 
radices aliter atque aliter in se mersas foveret (terra), quasdam summa receptas parte, 
quasdam altius tractas, nisi multum haberet animae.’ Other texts quoted in Theiler 
(1964) 72 f£ 

2 [V4 [28] 27.16-18 (trans. Armstrong). 

29 See In Tim. IV 3.140.911. 
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offer to them. But how could they have memory? And how could the 
earth have memory? 


But there would also be some such need of memory for the conferring of 
benefits on mortals as with Demeter and Hestia—earth after all—unless 
one were to attribute to the earth alone a beneficent influence on human 
life.°° 


The last clause ‘unless’ (et un) expresses some doubts about divinizing 
too much the earth. Maybe there is no reason to invoke divinities such 
as Demeter and Hestia and attribute them memories of our prayers. 
It may suffice to explain everything by the beneficent influence of the 
earth itself, this wonderful intelligent living organism. 

It is interesting to see how different Proclus’ attitude is in this theo- 
logical question. Starting from what in Plotinus is only a reference to 
traditional religion, he develops an elaborate theological exposé on the 
different divinities of the earth: 


We for our part, we say that the first causes of those divinities [sc. Demeter 
and Hestia] are intellectual, hegemonic and absolute, and that from them 
come illuminations and powers down to earth. [...] All those chtonic 
gods are situated around the one divinity of Earth, just as a multitude of 
celestial gods has proceeded around the one divinity of heaven?! 


Using a phrase of pseudo-Timaeus, Proclus elsewhere calls the earth ‘the 
hearth (gotta) of all encosmic divinities’: it is somehow the corporeal 
counterpart of the monad of Being, which is also called the ‘hearth 
of all beings'.? We shall return to this theology of earth in the last 
part of this chapter. 


IV. The motion of the earth 


One of the most controversial points in the interpretation of the 
Timaeus both in antiquity and in modern scholarship is the question 
of a possible motion of the earth.” We read in the Timaeus that ‘the 


30 IV 4 [28] 30.18-21 (tran. Armstrong). 

9 [n Tim. IV 3.140.11-19. 

32 See Theol. Plat. ЇЇ.19 66.23—25; V.20 74.14. For the metaphor otia t&v буту 
cf. also Theol. Plat. 111.9 36.5—6; In Parm. I 704.13—14 and IV 969.8. 

33 See Taylor (1928) Cornford (1937); Cherniss (1944) 552-561; Claghorn (1954), 
Cherniss (1976) 78—79, and on the Neoplatonc discussion, Guldentops (2005). 
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earth winds (iAAouévnv) round the axis that stretches right through’. 
Aristotle interpreted the verb TA Aeoou in its obvious sense as indicat- 
ing a motion of the earth around her axis, and he criticized Plato 
for this view, which undermines the foundations of all cosmology. An 
immobile centre is, indeed, needed to explain the circular movements 
of the celestial spheres. The hypothesis of an axial rotation of the 
earth was defended by some astronomers (including Heraclides of 
Pontus, a disciple of Plato).? 'The later Platonists, however, all rejected 
this hypothesis and adhered to Aristotle’s views on the immobile posi- 
tion of the earth. They were, however, embarrassed by this section of 
the Timaeus, because it was often used in the debate as an argument 
in favour of the motion of the earth. Therefore, they had to offer 
an explanation of the text that excluded all motion from the earth. 
Aristotle's reading of the Timaeus was, they said, unfair, taking the text 
in a superficial sense without looking for its deeper meaning. Following 
a middle Platonic tradition, Proclus takes the crucial verb in the text 
1АЖоцёутуу (or єїАҖою-) (40 b 8) in the sense of to ‘roll up tight’ to ‘curl 
up’, to ‘be pressed together’ (opiyyouévnv). He refers to the usage of 
the term etAouevov in Tim. 76 c 1 (which he takes as the same verb 
as AAouévnv) where it certainly has not the meaning of motion. Of 
the hair it is said that it is rolled up, curled up underneath the skin'.? 
As Damascius, following Proclus, says about the earth: ‘placed in the 
middle, it may be expected to maintain its natural position round the 
centre. Inasmuch as it is pressed together (£oovyouévn) round the centre, 
it remains in the same place’.*® 

Besides this linguistic evidence, Proclus gives a number of arguments 
demonstrating that Plato was as much a partisan of the immobility of 
the earth as was Aristotle. As the question has often been discussed, 


3t CF. Cael. П.13 293 b 30-33. 

3 Proclus insists—against all evidence— that he was not a disciple of Plato’ (In 
Tim. IV 3.138.9). 

3 Alcin., Didasc. 15 171.26-30. Calcidius confronts both interpretations of the text 
(those who read it as implying an axial rotation and those who defend the immobility of 
the earth) but finds the latter more plausible: ‘quare uel sic intellegendum uel aliquanto 
verisimilius medietati mundi adhaerentem quiescere terram proptereaque et a Platone 
et a multis aliis Uestam cognominari. Denique in Phaedro idem ait: Manet enim Uesta 
in diuino domicilio sola’ (CX XII 166.10—14 Waszink). See also Cherniss (1976) 78—79. 
This Platonic reading of the text was rejected by Alexander of Aphrodisias, see Simp., 
In Cael. 518.1-8 and 19-21 and Guldentops (2005) 210. 

37 [n Tim. IV 3.137.6-13; cf. Simp., In Cael. 517.13—29; see Guldentops (2005). 

9? Dam., In Phaed. 1.515. 
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I only summarize the main points of Proclus? arguments, as can be 
y А 


found in IV 3.136.29-138.10. 


1. Plato clearly maintains the immobility of the earth in the Phaedo 
and gives arguments for it. Why, then, should he give up this view 
in the Timaeus? 

2. In the myth of the Phaedrus we find a description of the procession 
of the Olympian gods following in their winged chariots Zeus on 
the vault of heaven. Of Hestia, on the contary, it is said that she 
remains at home: ‘Hestia is the only one who remains at the home 
of the gods; all the rest of the twelve are lined up in formation, 
each god in command of the unit to which he is assigned"? 

3. In the treatise of Timaeus of Locri, which was according to Proclus 
Plato's main source for his argument in the dialogue, it 1s said that 
the earth 1s solidly established in the centre. 

4. Plato does not include a possible motion of the earth in his calcula- 
tion of the ‘perfect astronomical year’. For he only considers eight 
revolutions (the revolutions of seven planets and of the sphere of 
the fixed stars). 


Whatever the arguments in favour of the immobility of the earth may 
prove, what Timaeus literally says, namely that ‘the earth winds round 
the axis (лӧЛос̧) that stretches right through’, remains problematic. 
Therefore, Proclus is pleased to join Iamblichus in offering a higher 
speculative interpretation of this passage." According to Iamblichus the 
term nóAoc may stand for the ‘heaven’ itself ‘that stretches throughout 
as it is wholly made convex.“ It is around this heaven that the earth 
is ‘turning around’ (ААесдол), not in a local sense, but because of its 
desire to resemble the heaven it ‘converges towards the middle’. Just 
as the heaven moves around the centre, so also the earth is somehow 
‘concentrated’ (ovvayopévn) towards the centre and made spherical 
as far as possible and thus becomes similar to the heaven, which 1s 
spherical by essence. For the earth is, as is said further in the Timaeus 


?9 Phaedrus 247 a (trans. Nehamas and Woodruff). Cf. Calcidius (quoted in n. 36) 
and Macr., Sat. 1.23.8. More references in Baltes (1972) 107. 

© See In Tim. IV 3.139.2-16. Dillon (1973) only considers 2—7 as a fragment from 
Iamblichus (fr. 73). But the explanation that follows (‘according to this intuition") must 
also be attributed to Iamblichus. 

‘| For the explanation of nóAog as oùpavés Iamblichus referred to Crat. 405 cd. See 
also Simp., Jn Cael. 517.12—13. 
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(58 a 7), ‘compressed’ (o@tyyouévn) by the circumference of the heaven 
surrounding it throughout. 


V. The Earth as guardian and maker of night and day 


That the earth produces night, is evident, since the projection of its 
shadow prevents the sun from illuminating a part of the earth. But how 
should we understand that the earth also makes the light of the day? 
The explanation may be that the earth produces the day in so far as 
it is connected with the night. For it is with reference to the night that 
we talk about sunset and sunrise. If there were no night, it would not 
make sense to talk about day. As day and night are always conjoined 
in alternation, 1t seems right to say that the earth produces both day 
and night. She is also their ‘guardian’ because she watches over their 
relative limits, produces equalities according to certain proportions: 
when the nights are longer, the days will be shorter, and vice versa. 
That is why the earth is also called ‘Isis’ in some religious traditions, 
because of the equality she realizes.” 

In his interpretation, Proclus is again influenced by pseudo- Timaeus. 
In fact, the latter explains better than Plato in what sense the earth 
exercises her function as ‘guardian of day and night’: 


the guardian of darkness and dawn producing settings and risings accord- 
ing to the segments of the horizons, for we define settings and risings by 
means of sight and the segment of the earth. 


VI. Earth as ‘our nurse? 


As we have seen, the earth 1s mother and nurse of all living beings 
rooted in her or growing from her: they all, stones, plants and animals 
share in her generative powers. But what Timaeus says, goes beyond 
this claim, for he calls the earth ‘our nurse’ (трофос nuetépa), the nurse 
of all human beings. As a nurse she infuses into us all forces of life, 
making us share of her own life. This cannot just mean that the earth 
nourishes our bodies with the fruits and the plants that she produces, 


+ This may be a reference to Porphyry according to Festugiére (19682) 178 n. 1: 
cf. Eus., PE III.11 49. 
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since nourishment is not specific for humans. The earth is our nurse 
because she also instils our souls with her illuminations. As Proclus 
explains: 


Being a divine animal and having generated us, made as particular ani- 
mals, she nourishes and maintains our bodily mass through her own body, 
perfects our soul from her own soul, arouses the intellect in us according 
to her own intellect, and thus she becomes as a whole the nurse of our 
whole constitution. 


A rhetorical text, as often in Proclus, but what does it mean to say 
that the earth perfects our intellect? In Proclus explanation, the earth 
is our nurse in particular because of her intellectual influence on us. 
What really constitutes ‘us’ is the fact that we are ‘rational souls and 
intellects’. Yet how could the earth have any impact on our thinking? 
Maybe a suggestion can be found in Plato’s praise of the autochtonic 
Earth (Attica) in the Menexenus (237 e-238 b). Attica (called ‘the earth 
our mother’) has not only produced food for the human race, such as 
wheat and olives, but has also given them divine teachers and educa- 
tors of the soul: 


When she had nourished them and brought them to their youthful prime, 
she introduced the gods to rule and teach them. They equipped us for 
living, by instructing us...and teaching us." 


VII. The Symphony between Earth and Heaven 


Standing in opposition to the heaven, the earth also exercises a ‘coun- 
terbalancing (дутірролос) power’ within the cosmos, thus acting together 
with the heaven in a wonderful harmony. This harmony can be shown 
in various ways. 


(1) The earth has a central role in the astronomical system. The 
circular motions of the celestial spheres, of the planets and stars, are 
only possible when they are related to the immobile centre of the 
universe, the earth. This is evident from the structure of the argument 
on the earth in the 7zmaeus. As we have seen, Plato discusses the earth 


5 [n Tim. IV 3.136.18—24. 
^ Mx. 238 ab (trans. Ryan). 
5 [n Tim. IV 3.133.16-134.8. 
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in an astronomical context, having first explained the movements of 
the planets. It is around the earth that the heavenly gods will perform 
their wonderful ‘dance’ (40 c). 


(2) The concordance between heaven and earth is also manifest in 
meteorological phenomena, such as winds and rains. If the heaven 
(including the sun and the other celestial bodies) can be seen as ‘father’ 
of all things that come to be, the earth produces them as their ‘mother’. 
The application of the sexual difference to the interaction between 
heaven and earth goes back to mythology and is also found among 
the early natural philosophers." As Aristotle says, ‘they consider in 
the universe the nature of the earth as female principle and mother, 
whereas they call the heaven and the sun or some of the other [celes- 
tial] bodies generators and fathers.’*® This intercourse between heaven 
and earth 1s particularly evident in the creation of winds and rains, as 
Proclus shows following Aristotle's account in Meteor. II.4. For the sun, 
in its circular movement along the ecliptic, approaching or receding 
from the earth, produces evaporations from the earth, some moist, 
some dry. These exhalations cause winds and rains and account for 
variations in rain and temperature during the year. The earth offers as 
it were the matter for the evaporations, whereas the heaven gives them 
their particular form.“ 


(3) There is a wonderful correspondence between heaven and earth with 
regard to the four elements present in them. The earth contains not 
only the element earth, but has also in its body the three other elements, 
water, air and fire. That there is fire inside the earth, is clear in volcanic 
eruptions. We also see that water and air come out of its interior and 
cover it. The celestial spheres, on the other hand, also contain the whole 
spectrum of the four elements, though the element fire is dominant in 
them, whereas on earth the element earth dominates. As is well known, 
the Platonists refused to accept the Aristotelian doctrine of the ether 
as a fifth element. They defended what Timaeus said, in the section 
preceding the formation of the earth, namely that the celestial bodies 


1% [n Tim. IV 3.134.8—20. 

# See Anaxagoras, А117 D.-K. and Euripides, fr 839 Nauck. 

17 Сеп. An. 1.2 716 a 15-17. 

19 Cf Cic., Nat. Deor. 11.83: (terra) stirpes alit: expirationibus et aer alitur et aether 
et omnia supera’. 
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were made ‘for the most part of fire’ (40 a 1). As Proclus explains, 
the heaven is made out of fire as its dominant element, but it contains 
also in a ‘causal’ manner the powers of the three other elements. Thus, 
the heaven has the solidity and stability that are characteristics of the 
element earth, the smoothness, evenness and adhesive nature of water 
and the transparency and subtlety of air?' But these other elements 
are present in heaven in a state that is much different from what they 
are here on earth. Thus, the element earth in heaven has not the 
compact and heavy nature we observe here. Even the fire in heaven 1s 
of another kind than the fire we experience on earth. It is an almost 
immaterial, pure fire, which does not need material or fuel to burn, 
which 1s imperishable, which does not destroy things by burning, but 
only is illuminating. As Proclus says, we have in the heavens only the 
‘summits’ (&kpOtata) or supreme parts of the four elements. The earth 
contains also the four elements, not however in a ‘primordial’ way, like 
they are in heavens, but in a ‘derivative way’. For the other elements 
are not present here below in a pure form, but are always intermingled 
with earth, and therefore have become obscure and thick.? To conclude, 
both the earth and the heaven contain the four elements, the heaven, 
however, in a celestial way, the earth in an earthly manner (уӨоуїөс): 


As the fire there 1s pure and really real, so too here below 1s the really 
real earth and the wholeness of earth, but the fire here exists through 
participation and in a material manner just as the earth is up there in a 
primordial manner. For in each of them the other element is present in 
an appropriate way, on one level the summit of earth, on another the 
sediment (олостб Өрт) of fire.” 


The term $rootóOun means the sediment, the residue, what remains 
for example at the bottom of a wine bottle. It is the ultimate mani- 
festation of the thing. It is used by Socrates in the final myth of the 


5 I follow Procl., In Tim. Ш 2.43.1 Е See also Steel (2005). 
! [n Tim. III 2.50.3-12. 

? Cf In Tim. IV 3.142.6-9. 

5 In Tim. Ш 2.44.4—10 (trans. Baltzy modified). I cannot agree with Baltzly who 
translates the sentence бло? uèv À &kpótng THs yis, блох SE À олостбдит tod торобос as 
‘where the pinnacle or highest kind of earth is, there is the sediment of fire’. “The logic 
of the argument requires that лох цёу...блоо дё refer not to different locations but to 
the same one’ (Baltzly [2007] 92 n. 153). On the contrary, the logic requires that there 
are different levels (as also in Elem. Theol. 103): for where the ‘summit of earth’ is, that 
is in heaven, we do not find the ‘sediment of fire’, and where we have the ‘sediment 
of fire’, we do not have the ‘summit of earth’, but earth in its formal nature. 

** For this reason the Platonists often called matter the drootô@un of all things (in 
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Phaedo to describe the water and mist and air gathered in the hollows 
of the earth: 


The earth itself is pure and lies in the pure sky where the stars are situ- 
ated, which the majority of those who discourse on these subjects call 
the ether. The water and mist and air are the sediment (олоотбӨџту) of 
the ether and they always flow into the hollows of earth.? 


The swamps in the hollows are filled through channels connected with 
the rivers of water, fire, air and mud in the underworld. Following an 
*Orphic tradition’ Proclus makes the four subterrean rivers correspond 
to the four elements and the four cardinals points of the universe: the 
Pyriphlegeton corresponds to fire and the east, the Cocyctus to earth 
and the west, the Acheron to air and the south, the Oceanus to water 
and the north.” These rivers deposit ‘sediments’ of the elements in 
the hollows of the earth." The mythological description of the four 
rivers in the underworld is thus for Proclus a confirmation of his thesis 
that the four elements are present on earth. As a matter of fact, the 
four elements are present in each of the four sublunary realms, in fire 
in a fiery way, in air in an airy way, in water in a watery way, and 
thus also in earth under the predominance of earth. However, only 
in earth, the lowest of the four, the elements are present in a distinct 
manner (Oxexpiiévoc) as symbolized by the four different rivers of 
the underworld:? we have on earth lakes and rivers of water, we have 
fire and air recognisable as such. In water, air and fire the other ele- 
ments are present though intermingled. Only in the heaven we find 
all elements in their summits, pure and distinguished by their own 
forms, which corresponds, in a wonderful manner, to the state of the 
elements on earth.” 


secondary literature sometimes wrongly translated as the ‘foundation of all things’). 
Thus already in Plotinus: cf. П.3 [52] 17.24. See also Lewy (1956) 384 n. 274-275. 
A remarkable occurrence of the term is in the exposé on Stoic matter in Diog. Laért. 
VII.137 (Platonic influence?). 

?» Phaed. 109 bc (trans. Grube). 

55 See Dam., In Phaed. 1.541; 497; 11.145; Procl., In Tim. III 2.49.9-21 and IV 
3.141.25-33 (the reference here is to Phaed. 112 e 4-113 c 8, as Diehl rightly indicates 
(contra Festugière [1968a] 181 n. 1). ‘The entire (arbitrary) construction is evidently 
Proclus’s’ (Westerink [1977] 277 note ad 541). 

57 The connection between the sediments and the four rivers is explicitely made by 
Procl., In Tim. HI 2.49.17—19. 

58 In Tim. IV 3.141.206. 

? [n Tim. Ш 2.49.27—29. 
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Following Proclus? 


ments: 


one should distinguish five states of the ele- 


a. Heaven, where all four elements are present in their pure forms, not 
mixed, as summits of all elements; 

b. Sphere of fire: all other elements present, but mixed under the 
dominance of fire; 

c. Sphere of air: all other elements present, but mixed under the 
dominance of air; 

d. Sphere of water: all other elements present, but mixed under the 
dominance of water; 

e. Earth: all other elements present not in their summits, but as sedi- 
ments, but all distinguished from one another (Owxkekpuiévoc). 


For this reason, only the earth can be said to correspond fully to the 
heaven, since it contains the four elements clearly distinguished.*! The 
boundary of the heavens is the moon, which is seen in the Orphic 
tradition as the ‘etherial earth’, as fire is the highest sphere (‘heaven’) 
of the sublunary realm.*? 


(4) The correspondence between heaven and earth is also evident in 
their spherical shape.? That the universe as a whole and the heaven 
containing it, is spherical is demonstrated at length in Jn Tim. Ш 
2.68.14—76.29, where Proclus also fully exploits Aristotle’s arguments 
from De Caelo П. That the earth has a spherical shape, is one of Socrates’ 
premises in the myth of the Phaedo: 


The first thing of which I am convinced is that, if the earth is a sphere 
in the middle of heaven, it has no need of air or any other force to 
prevent it from falling. It is sufficient that it has the similitude (ónovótnxo) 
of the heaven with itself throughout and the earth's own equipoise, for 
an object balanced in the middle of something similar (6potov) will have 
no tendency to incline in any direction than any other but will remain 
unmoved alike.5* 


99 See In Tim. IM 2.49.12—29. 

9! Cf. In Tim. III 2.234.14—16; V 3.172.18-20; IV 3.97.32-98.1. 

9? СЕ In Tim. HI 2.48.17 (C£. Orph., fr. 91 Kern). 

55 Of. In Tim. IV 3.141.26; 143.13-15. 
Phaed. 108 e 3-109 a 6. Modern commentators and translators understand the 
phrase ‘©роібтпто тод obpavod’ as meaning ‘the homogeneous character of heaven’. 
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As Damascius notices in his commentary of this section, Socrates does 
not give a proof of his assumption that the earth is spherical. Therefore, 
he gives himself two arguments, one is physical (taken from Aristotle, 
Cael. 11.14 297 b 17—20), the second speculative: ‘any part of a whole 
that is itself а whole [as is earth taken as the whole element] imitates 
the total, not only in its wholeness and totality, but also in its shape; 
therefore each [whole] part of the universe, including the earth must be 
spherical.’ As we have seen above, the earth imitates by its ‘compres- 
sion’ around the centre of the universe as much as possible the heaven 
that encircles and compresses it, thus becoming spherical itself. If, then, 
we can prove that the universe 1s spherical, it follows that the earth, 
wich occupies its centre, is also spherical as far as possible. 

From all these considerations we may conclude that the earth 
plays together (odototxoc) with the heaven, as its coordinate partner, 
counterbalancing its powers, an essential role in the organisation of 
the cosmos and whatever lives and moves within it. Therefore it can 
rightly be considered as ‘the most venerable of all the gods within the 


heaven'.9? 


VII. Theology of the earth 


When one discusses the value of beings in the universe, whether they 
are superior or inferior to others, it is not sufficient, Proclus argues, 
to consider the place they occupy in the universe—from that point 
of view the earth certainly is among the lowest and most base things. 
But one should evaluate things according to their essence and their 
powers (боубцелс). What kind of properties or powers, then, does the 
earth possess that make it superior to the other elements? According 
to Proclus, the earth can only show its supremacy by those properties 
that the gods themselves display. For what is really superior 1s to be 
found with the gods and proceeds from them. Proclus gives a survey 


'The meaning is correct, but Proclus may have found in this text an indication of the 
similarity existing between heaven and earth because of their circular shape. 

Dam., In Phaed 11.118 350-351. 

°° Damascius gives a number of arguments for the spherical shape of the universe 
in L516 260-261 and IL117 350-351. As Westerink indicates, the arguments come 
from Procl., In Tim. III 2.68.14—76.29. 

97 Procl., In Tim. IV 3.143.15-17. 
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of the distinctive characters (1ё10џото) of all orders of the gods, from 
the summit of the intelligible to the last class of the hypercosmic gods, 
and concludes that *the earth 1s superior to the other elements accord- 
ing to those [divine] properties’. ‘For that reason it is rightly called the 
most venerable and first of the gods’.® The series of properties can 
be related to the different classes of gods that Proclus introduces in his 
Platonic "Theology. We may thus reconstruct the scheme of the divine 
properties of the earth: 


1) its monadic character (uovaówóv)—the earth is one—corresponds 

to the first order of intelligible gods; 

2) its stability (uóvıuov) corresponds to the second order of those 

gods; 

3) that it is all encompassing (лоутећс) to the third; 

4) its generative power (yOvwov) corresponds to the first order of the 

intelligible-and-intellectual gods; 

5) its connective power (ouvektikôv) to the second; 

6) its perfecting power (teAeotovpyôv), to the third; 

7) the fact that it stretches out (6tatetvov) throughout corresponds to 
Kronos, the first intellectual god, who extends its power over all 
things (see Theol. Plat. V.11 36.22—23). 

(8) that the earth is producing life (Cworotodv) corresponds to Rhea, 

the second intellectual god; 

(9) that it has the power of ordering all things (косуттікбу) corre- 

sponds to the third intellectual god, Zeus, the demiurge; 

(10) its assimilative power (&qoptottiKÓóv) corresponds to the assimila- 

tive gods 

(11) its containing power to the absolute (?) gods 











69 


These are only the general divine properties of the earth making her 
a venerable divinity Moreover within this divine earth we also find 
numerous particular divinities, the so called chtonic gods and goddess, 
such as the chtonic Apollo, who is to be distinguished from the celestial 
Apollo, the chtonic Zeus and the chtonic Hermes. All those chtonic 
gods are around the one divinity of the earth, as there is also a mul- 


% See In Tim. IV 3.142.28-31. 
6° Difficult to find to лер1єктікбу as a property of a special class of gods: we expect 
here the absolute gods. 
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titude of celestial gods around the one divine Heaven. That there is 
such a chtonic Apollo present in the earth 1s evident from experience, 
for instance from the fact that water coming from some sources has a 
mantic power and may predict the future. This shows that Apollo is 
present in these sources. Other places on earth show wonderful powers 
of healing and purification, which must be attributed to other chtonic 
divinities present there. These gods are again accompanied by angels 
and demons taking care of a portion of the earth allocated to hem." 
АП these divine powers are present in the earth as ultimate manifesta- 
tions of the divine powers which exist in heaven. ‘For whatever exists 
in heaven in a heavenly manner, is to be found in earth in a chtonic 


manner." 


In his short treatise on magic and sacred practices Proclus wonder- 
fully explains what the theological implications are of this wonderful 
harmony between heaven and earth. 


Just as lovers (£pottkot) move on from the beauty perceived by the senses 
until they reach the sole cause of all beautiful and intelligible beings, so 
too, the theurgists (iepatikot), starting with the sympathy connecting vis- 
ible things both to one another and to the invisible powers, and having 
understood that all things are to be found in all things, established the 
hieratic science. They marvelled at seeing the last things in the first, and 
the first in the last, earthly things in the heaven in a causal and celestial 
manner, and heavenly things on the earth in a terrestrial way... Thus 
there are seen on the earth suns and moons in a terrestrial form, and in 
the heavens all the plants, stones and animals after a celestial manner, 
alive in an intellectual way.” 


” Probably reference to the holy well of Kastalia at the entrance of the Delphic 
sanctuary in Delphi. 

7 [n Tim. ТУ 3.140.24—33. 

7 [n Tim. ТУ 3.140.21. 

75 Procl., Sacrificia 148.3—10; 19-21 (ed. Bidez). Modified translation of St. Ronan 
(www.esotericism.co.uk). 
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